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Data in Many Forms... 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In addition to publications, both standard 
and special tabulations are offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, and magnetic 
tapes. Maps and other geographic reference materials are available for some types of data. Direct 
access to aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, Statistics Canada’s machine-readable 
data base and retrieval system. 


How to Obtain More Information 


Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or services should be directed to: 
Housing, Family and Social Statistics Division, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (Telephone: 951-2556) or to the Statistics Canada reference 
centre in: 


St. John’s (772-4073) Winnipeg (983-4020) 
Halifax (426-5331) Regina (780-5405) 
Montreal (283-5725) Edmonton (495-3027) 
Ottawa (951-8116) Calgary (292-6717) 
Toronto (973-6586) Vancouver (666-3691) 


Toll-free access is provided in all provinces and territories, for users who reside outside the local 
dialing area of any of the regional reference centres. 


Newfoundland and Labrador 1-800-563-4255 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 

and Prince Edward Island 1-800-565-7192 
Quebec 1-800-361-2831 
Ontario 1-800-263-1136 
Manitoba 1-800-542-3404 
Saskatchewan 1-800-667-7164 
Alberta 1-800-282-3907 
Southern Alberta 1-800-472-9708 
British Columbia (South and Central) 1-800-663-1551 
Yukon and Northern B.C. (area served 

by Northwes Tel Inc.) Zenith 0-8913 


Northwest Territories 
(area served by 
Northwes Tel Inc.) Call collect 403-495-2011 


How to Order Publications 

This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased from local authorized agents and 
other community bookstores, through the local Statistics Canada offices, or by mail order to 
Publication Sales, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6. 

1(613)951-7277 

Facsimile Number 1(613)951-1584 

National toll free order line 1-800-267-6677 


Toronto 
Credit card only (973-8018) 
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Symbols 
The following standard symbols are used in Statistics Canada publications: 
figures not available. 
figures not appropriate or not applicable. 
— nilor zero. 
-- amount too small to be expressed. 
P preliminary figures. 
r revised figures. 


x confidential to meet secrecy requirements of the Statistics Act. 


The paper used in this publication meets the minimum requirements of American National 
Standard for Information Sciences — Permanence of Paper for Printed Library 
Materials, ANSI Z39.48 -— 1984. 


PREFACE 


This publication is an updated and expanded version of the original, first released in March, 1985. It was 
primarily the enthusiastic response of the user community to the first edition and, of course, the continuing 
importance attached to monitoring the changing roles and social characteristics of Canadian women which led 
to the decision to update. The task would not have been possible however, were it not for the generous 
financial and other collaborative support received from Status of Women Canada, Secretary of State, Solicitor 
General, Employment and Immigration Canada, Labour Canada and Health and Welfare Canada. 


Major aspects of women's lives are followed once again with respect to family status, education, health and 
work experience, tracking any further significant changes in these important social and economic areas. 
Additionally, the situation of women in terms of their housing, and their ability to participate in Canadian life as 
members of an Aboriginal, immigrant or disabled person minority group are statistically described in this new 
edition. 


Women in Canada - Second Edition was coordinated by the Target Groups Project in the Housing, Family 
and Social Statistics Division of Statistics Canada. Individual sections were contributed by a team of specialists 
located in a variety of subject-matter areas, as noted in the Acknowledgements and References section at the 
end of this report. 


Ivan P. Fellegi 
Chief Statistician of Canada 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Section I: Women in the Population 


* 


As of 1988, there were approximately 13.1 million females, as opposed to 12.8 million males, yielding the 
result that women now make up almost 51% of the Canadian population. 


A greater proportion of young Canadians are choosing to delay marriage, or even to not marry at all - 
according to 1986 Census data, 60.2% of 20-24-year-old females were single, as opposed to only 43.5% in 
1971. 


From 1981 to 1986, the number of persons living alone increased by 15% to reach 1,934,710 in 1986. 
Women represented more than half of this group (1,137,645), the majority of whom were women aged 65 
and over (46%). In fact, one in three of these older women lived alone. 


Alternatives to traditional conjugal living are apparently becoming increasingly popular in Canada, as there 
were 260,665 more Canadians living in common-law relationships in 1986 than in 1981. 


Section Il: Family 


* 


In 1986, close to 75% of women aged 25 to 64 years were spouses, or partners in common-law unions; 
while less than 42% of women 65 years and over lived with their spouse and the majority of women in this 
age group were non-family persons. 


Lone-parent families accounted for 13% of all families in 1986, the majority of which were female lone- 
parent families (82%). 


In 1986, close to 500,000 couples representing 7% of all families, were couples living in common-law 
unions. In most of these families, no children were present. 


In 1987, almost 87,000 divorces were granted in Canada, almost three times the number in the early 1970s. 


Since the mid-1970s, the total fertility rate has remained fairly stable, at roughly 1.7 children per woman. 
This level is below the level of 2.1 which is considered to be the "replacement level". 


Spaces set aside for pre-schoolers (ages 3-5) represented about 58% of the total allocated in day care 
centres, which was sufficient to serve between 23% and 24% of the children in this age bracket. 


Some 95% of female lone-parents employed full-time indicated they had spent some money in 1986 on 
“child care services. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Section Ill: Housing and Households 


* 


Female household maintainers accounted for 28% of the 8.9 million households in Canada in 1986. The 
majority (almost three-quarters) of these maintainers lived either alone or as lone parents. About 27% of 
these female maintainers were 65 years and over, almost double the proportion of their male counterparts 
(14%). 


In 1986, female maintainers were less likely to own their homes than male, 42% versus 70%, respectively. 
Moreover, a higher proportion (60%) of them resided in multiple dwellings than single detached homes 
(39%). Also, they were much more likely than male maintainers to reside in smaller households; about 74% 
lived in one- or two-person households compared with 43% of the male maintainers. 


Female maintainers constituted 20% of owner-households in 1986. They had lower average dwelling values 
than households with male maintainers ($79,403 versus $86,127); lower average income ($31,264 versus 
$43,481) and lower average shelter cost payments ($411 versus $495). On the other hand, they constituted 
43% of all tenant-occupied households. Tenant-occupied households with female maintainers were further 
behind their male counterparts in terms of average annual household income ($18,397 versus $27,886). 
Similarly, their average monthly gross rent was lower ($410 versus $449). 


Forty-six percent of female maintainers in tenant-occupied households spent 30% or more of their income 
on shelter compared with only 27% for male maintainers. 


Section IV: Education 


* 


Women made up 54% of all university students in 1987-88, up from 37% in 1970-71; women in university, 
however, are over-represented in part-time studies and underrepresented in graduate programs. 


Women made up 53% of the full-time community college enrolments in 1987-88. 


Women in postsecondary education remained concentrated in traditionally female fields of study; in 1987, 
61% of women receiving bachelor’s degrees majored in either education, fine arts, humanities, nursing or 
social sciences such as psychology, sociology and social work. In 1986, 60% of female community college 
graduates received their diplomas or certificates in health sciences, social sciences and services or in 
secretarial sciences. 


At the trade and vocational level, women accounted for 37% of the completions in 1986-87. 


Women made up 17% of the university teaching staff in 1985-86 and held 33% of the community college 
teaching positions in 1986-87. 


Female university graduates working full-time only earned about as much as males with just some 
postsecondary education. 


While the female/male earnings ratio for university graduates was only 70% in 1987, it was up from 61% in 
1971. 


Section V: Women in the Labour Force 


* 


The proportion of the total labour force made up by women has increased from approximately one third in 
1970 to 44% in 1988, with large gains in labour force participation noted for married women and women 
with young children. 


Eighty-four percent of working women were employed in service industries in 1988; women also made up 
the vast majority of clerical occupations (80%). 


Total part-time employment almost doubled between 1975 and 1988 with women accounting for nearly 
three quarters of this growth. 


Between 1975 and 1986, the number of self-employed women has been rising three times as fast as the 
number of self-employed men: 118% compared with 39%. 


vill 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Section V: Women in the Labour Force - Concluded 


* 


* 


Young or never-married women are more likely to have full-time earnings close to those of comparable 
males. 


Females with full-time employment earned only 66% of their male counterparts’ earnings in 1987. 


Section VI: Income 


* 


The proportion of women with income grew faster than for men in the 1970s and early 1980s. 


Increasing income of female spouses accounted for much of their families’ real income growth in the early 
1970s and softened the decline in the early 1980s. 


The growing proportion of women living without spouses resulted in more women and children in low 
income by the mid-1980s. 


Female lone-parent families have the highest family low income rate at 57% in 1987. 


Section VII: Health 


* 


Life expectancy continues to increase for Canadian women and men. According to the most recent life 
tables, a girl born in 1986 can expect to live almost 80 years, compared with 73 years for a boy. 


While death rates for many leading causes of mortality have declined for both women and men during the 
1977 to 1987 period, the lung cancer death rate among women has increased by more than 80% during 
this interval, compared with an increase of 14% for men. 


The alcohol consumption habits of Canadian women have shifted markedly during the past few decades. 
Whereas more than one out of three women aged 65 and over reported in 1985 that they had never 
consumed alcohol, fewer than one out of 10 women aged 20-44 reported zero lifetime consumption. 
Nevertheless, women remain less likely to drink on a regular basis than men, and those who do, consume 
less alcohol than men. 


The most recent data suggest that in the 15-24 age range, young women and men are equally likely to be 
regular smokers, at one in five persons aged 15-19 and one in three aged 20-24. These figures would 
suggest that one in three young women and men continue to start smoking. 


While mental disorders accounted for fewer than one out of 20 hospital separations among Canadian 
women in 1985-86, one in five days spent in the hospital by women was for this cause. In terms of the 
number of days of hospital care, mental disorders was the leading cause of hospitalization among women 
in 1985-86. 


Section Vill: Women in the Justice System 


* 


A small but growing proportion of adults charged with criminal offences in Canada are women. In 1988, 
women accounted for just over 17% of adults charged with total Criminal Code offences, up slightly from 
15% in 1979. 


Males are consistently more likely than females to be involved in a homicide, either as a victim and even 
moreso as a suspect. In 1988, females accounted for one third of homicide victims and approximately 10% 
of suspects. 


The proportion of females charged with impaired driving offences in Canada has been increasing. In 1979, 
females accounted for 5% of impaired drivers. By 1988, that proportion has risen to over 8%. 


The proportion of female police officers in Canada has shown a gradual increase since the early 1970s, to 
account for over 5% in 1988. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Section Vill: Women in the Justice System - Concluded 


* 


Elderly urban females are eleven times as likely as rural males aged 25-44 to indicate that they do not feel 
safe walking alone after dark. 


In the case of personal victimization, females were more likely than males to report incidents in order to 
stop or prevent their recurrence (82%) and because of a need to receive protection (55%). 


Section IX: Minority Groups 


* 


For women with only aboriginal origins, only about 1 in 4 reported speaking an aboriginal language at 
home. 


Of "aboriginal only" women 15 years of age and over, between 37% and 38% had less than a grade 9 
education, about double the rate for non-aboriginal women. 


For aboriginal women, the rate of unemployment (at 28%) was over twice that of their non-aboriginal 
counterparts, while their median total income was just under three quarters ($6,817). 


Women accounted for just over half of Canada’s 3,908,155 immigrants, and tended to be older than non- 
immigrants, there being about 1 in 5 of 65 years and over, compared with 1 in 10 for the latter. 


Just over 1 in 4 immigrant women had less than a grade 9 education, compared with roughly 1 in 6 of non- 
immigrant women, although they experienced a lower unemployment rate (9.5% versus 11.6%). 


An estimated 3,316,870 Canadians suffered some level of disability, divided between 13.8% of the female 
and 12.7% of the male population. 


Disabled women aged 15 and over were between 2 and 3 times as likely as non-disabled women to have 
less than grade 9 schooling, and only .about half as likely to have obtained a postsecondary certificate, 
diploma or university degree. 


Females, whether disabled or not, experience higher unemployment rates than men, amounting to 17% for 
disabled and between 11% and 12% for non-disabled. 


Women belonging to visible minorities showed a higher labour force participation rate (64.5%) than the 
total for all women (55.9%). 


Of the total workforce population in 1985 or 1986, some 6.3% were classified as visible minorities, 
comprising 2.9% females and 3.4% males. Visible minority women tended to cluster more in clerical jobs 
(4.6% of that group) and service workers (4.3% of that group). 
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INTRODUCTION 


he status of Canadian 
T women in society is 

continuously evolving, as 
new challenges and pressures 
present themselves in the areas of 
family responsibilities, work- 
related responsibilities, education, 
health, workforce participation and 
income. As Statistics Canada 
expands its data-bases into new 
areas, it is possible to check 
further into other related areas 
such as housing, disabilities, and 
membership in Canada’s 
Aboriginal or immigrant commu- 
nities, including visible minority 
groups. This publication continues 
the analysis of trends in these 
areas, as well as in criminal 
victimization and activity, begun 
by its predecessor Women in 
Canada, first released in 1985. It 
also reflects on the commitment of 
Statistics Canada to the recom- 
mendations made by the United 
Nations and other groups meeting 
to review the Decade for Women 
(1976-1985), namely, to pursue 
follow-on work in the preparation 
of national statistics and indicators 
relating to the role and situation of 
women. 

A comparison of women’s 

progress, or lack of progress, is 
quite naturally, made against the 


Same measures presented for men 
as well. This report then, in a 
sense, is also about men in 
society, and readers may gain an 
appreciation of corresponding or 
complementary changes in their 
Status precipitated by changes 
affecting women. In some cases, 
the performance of women must 
also be contrasted within another 
dimension vis-a-vis their identifica- 
tion with minority groups. For 
example, women belonging to 
Canada’s Aboriginal community, 
or immigrant population, or women 
with disabilities affecting their 
education and labour force partici- 
pation, must also be compared 
with the population not occurring 
in these groups. This has been 
the approach taken in the section 
on Minority Groups. 

Once again, the presentation 
of data are at the level of national 
totals, with disaggregation appro- 
priate to the issue or topic under 
analysis. Wherever possible 
within the allowances of tabular 
format, data presented in the 
previous edition have been 
retained, with historical revisions 
or other adjustments carried out as 
necessary. Efforts were made to 
draft as much new and current 
information into this second 


edition as possible, subject of 
course to its relativity to issues of 
primary concern describing 
women’s progress or lack of 
progress, as for example in the 
areas of labour market re-entry, 
childcare availability, minority 
group status and housing or 
shelter costs. 

While much of the material 
may have been published or 
otherwise made available through 
other sources, a major objective 
of this report has been to inte- 
grate these data from disparate 
sources at Statistics Canada (and 
in some cases from outside 
Departments) into one compre- 
hensive reference manual. 
Additionally, authors of individual 
sections were encouraged to 
present tables, graphics and 
analysis in as non-technical a 
manner as would permit, and in 
their own familiar style rather than 
conform to a standard, disciplined 
Style throughout. It was intended 
that this approach would provide 
greater variety in readability to a 
broader range of users, including 
both students and professionals, 
or those with a more casual 
interest in monitoring issues and 
topics of importance to women. 
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WOMEN IN THE 
POPULATION 


uring every decade, from 
D the 1920s to the 1970s, 

there were more men 
than women in Canada. Much of 
this imbalance was due to the fact 
that immigrants to Canada were, 
up until about 1971, predominately 
male. A gradual but persistent 
increase in the relative number of 
women, however, caused the 
balance to shift sometime between 
the 1971 and 1981 censuses. As 
of 1988, there were approximately 
13.1 million females, as opposed 
to 12.8 million males, yielding the 
result that women now make up 
almost 51% of the Canadian 
population (Table 1). Expressed 
another way, there were 97.3 
males for every 100 females in 
Canada in 1988. 

Much of this shift can be 
explained by increases in life 
expectancy, which have consis- 
tently favoured women until very 
recently. While males still 
outnumber females from birth up 
to late middle-age, it is evident 
from Table 2 that women 
constitute an increasingly larger 
share of the elderly population. In 
general, women dominated in all 
the 55 and over age groups, and 
especially among those aged 75 
and over. Furthermore, women 
made up almost 70% of the 
population over age 85, in 1986. 
Such considerable differences in 
the older age groups are sufficient 
to give women a larger overall 
proportionate share of the 
population. 

Continuing a trend that began 
in the early 1960s, women 


outnumbered men among older 
Canadians in 1986. This sex 
difference in the number of elderly 
Canadians is largely a function of 
increases in life expectancy - 
increases which have consistently 
favoured women, and especially 
older women. Between 1961 and 
1971, the largest changes in the 
sex ratio was among those in the 
75-84 age group (Figure 1). Other- 
wise, the over-85 population 
experienced the greatest gains 
over the past 25 years. 
Furthermore, the rate of change in 
this age group has increased over 
time. There are presently more 
than twice the number of females 
than males over age 85. 

Among the 65-74 and 75-84 
year age groups, the tendency for 
females to outpace males in num- 
ber has declined since the 1960s, 
but still exists. 


Se SS REY 
Marital status 


In 1986, the majority of Canadian 
women over the age of 14 were 
married. This was especially true 
for women between the ages of 25 
and 64, where, according to 
census data, approximately 3/4 of 
the population was currently 
married. In the 15-24 age group, 
more than 75% of women were 
single, whereas among those aged 
65 and over, almost half of all 
women were widows. In contrast, 
men in the younger age groups 
were less likely to be married in 
1986 than were women, and males 


in the 65 and over age group 
were much more likely to be 
married than widowed (Table 3). 
The latter is largely a function of 
the shorter life expectancy of 
men. Since women live longer, 
there is a greater chance for a 
husband to have a living wife than 
there is for a wife to have a living 
husband. 

Over the years, the most 
significant change in marital 
status has been in the proportion 
of the population that is divorced. 
A larger proportion of the 1986 
population was divorced than was 
the case in any of the other three 
earlier Census years presented 
here. This is partly a reflection of 
changes in the divorce laws, 
which have made it much easier 
to obtain a divorce, and may also 
be partly attributable to an 
increased reluctance to remarry, 
once divorced. At the same time, 
the proportions of the population 
accounted for by married and 
single persons have declined 
slightly over the years. An in- 
creasing age at first marriage, 
and the above-mentioned rise in 
divorce rates, have both had an 
effect in the latter two observa- 
tions. 

It is quite obvious that a 
greater proportion of young 
Canadians are choosing to delay 
marriage, or even to not marry at 
all. According to 1986 Census 
data, 60.2% of 20-24-year-old 
females were single, as opposed 
to only 43.5% in 1971. This 
pattern is evident for both sexes 
across the three age groups 
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Figure 1 Sex ratio: Females per 100 males for selected older 
age groups, Canada, 1961-1986 
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Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-101. 


Figure 2 Never-married persons as a percentage of all persons 
in selected age groups, by sex, Canada, 1971, 1976, 
1981 and 1986 
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Sources: 1971, 1976, 1981 and 1986 censuses of Canada, Statistics Canada, 


Catalogues 92-730, 92-825, 92-901 and 93-101. 


shown in Figure 2. Since the 
early 1970s, men in the 20 to 34 
age group were more likely to 
have been single than were their 
female age-counterparts. This 
particular tendency does not 
appear to be shifting significantly. 
Rather, it appears that the very 
noticeable increases in the 
proportion of young people who 
have never been married, even 
since the early 1980s, are 
occurring equally for both males 
and females. 


RS EES 
Living alone 


The decade between 1971 and 
1981 was characterised by a 
dramatic increase in the number 
of people living alone. The 
number of such households more 
than doubled, increasing from 
some 800,000 to 1.7 million 
(Table 4). Between 1981 and 
1986, the number of one-person 
households continued to climb to 
reach almost 1,935,000 - a level 
that is unprecedented. Of this 
number, females represent more 
than one-half, at 1,138,000. 

The number of women 
between 25 and 44 years of age 
living alone practically quadru- 
pled between 1971 and 1986. 
Men of this age group living alone 
experienced a similar increase; 
they outnumbered the women, by 
as much as 40%. The most 
significant group of persons living 
alone is, in many respects, that 
composed of females aged 65 
and over. In 1986, one out of 
three of these older women lived 
alone — more than twice the rate 
of any other age group (Table 4, 
Figure 3). Women aged 65 years 
and over formed more than one- 
quarter of the total number of 
persons who were the sole 
occupants of their dwelling. The 
fact that more women aged 65 
and over live alone than their 
male counterparts can be 
explained, principally, by their 
greater life expectancy and by 
the age difference between 
spouses, i.e. that men are 
generally older than their wives. 
Even though proportionately less 
women in younger age groups 
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live alone, their numbers 
increased more rapidly than their 
older counterparts. 


a POT BY PE TRE 
Persons living common-law 


According to census data, 
alternatives to traditional conjugal 
living are apparently becoming 
increasingly popular in Canada, as 
there were 260,665 more Cana- 
dians living in common-law rela- 
tionships in 1986 than in 1981 
(Table 5). This large increase is 
partially explained by shifts in the 
age structure of the population, but 
it may also be attributable in part 
to differences in the way in which 
the number of such persons was 
determined from the respective 
censuses. 

Nonetheless, there were 
important variations in common- 
law living within individual age 
groups. For example, there have 
been substantial decreases in the 
number of persons living common- 
law among those aged 15-19 
years between 1981 and 1986. 
The number dropped from 8,340 
to 4,655 among males, while for 
females, it decreased from 32,450 
to 21,535. Declines in absolute 
number were also experienced 
among 20-24-year-old males, but 
not among females in this age 
group. Nonetheless, the relative 
share for females in this age group 
decreased by more than 5%. 


Figure 3. Persons living alone as a proportion of the total 


population, by age group and sex, Canada, 1971, 


1981 and 1986 
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In 1981, over 60% of all 
females who were living common- 
law were under 30 years of age. 
By 1986, this proportion had 
dropped to 53.6%, reflecting a 
shift in the age structure, as well 
as the possibility that women are 
waiting longer before entering into 
a common-law relationship. The 
same trend is evident for males. 

It is also interesting to note 
the differences in age distribution 
between the sexes. In both 1981 
and 1986, more 15-19 and 20-24- 
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Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-106. 


year-old women than men were 
living in a common-law relation- 
Ship. In all the other age groups, 
however, men outnumbered 
women. Thus, just as women 
tend to marry younger, they also 
enter into common-law relation- 
ships at a younger age. In 1986 
for example, over 50% of female 
common-law partners were 29 
years old or younger, whereas 
this proportion was not reached 
until somewhere between the 
ages of 30 and 34 among men. 
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Table 1. 


WOMEN IN THE POPULATION 


Population, by sex, sex ratio (men per 100 women) and women as a proportion of the total 
population, Canada, 1921 to 1981 (by decade) and 1982-1988 


SSS ee ea a ee ee ee 


Women 


Men 


Men 


per 100 


Women as a 


% Of total 
population 


SaaS ee ee re | 


000s 
1921 4,258.3 
1931 5,002.2 
1941 5,606.1 
1951 6,920.6 
1961 9,019.4 
1971 10,772.9 
1981 12,274.9 
1982 12,406.8 
1983 2ro21e3 
1984 12,630.6 
1985 12;737.6 
1986 12,844.9 
1987 12,984.1 
1988 oh 138a7, 


000s 


4,529.6 
5,374.5 
5,900.5 
7,088.8 
9,218.9 
10,795.4 
12,068.3 


Hi 2mliGes 
12,265.4 
12,347.6 
12,427.8 
12,508.1 
12,641.0 
12,784.6 


98.1 
98.0 
97.8 
97.6 
97.4 
97.4 
Sigs 


%o 


49.9 
50.4 


BOS) 
50.5 
50.6 
50.6 
50.7 
50.7 
50.7 


Sources: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-101, Intercensal Annual Estimates of Population and 
Postcensal Annual Estimates of Population by Marital Status, Statistics Canada, Catalogues 91-518 and 91-210. 


Table 2. 
1981 and 1986 


Population by age group and sex, and women as a proportion of the total population, Canada 1971, 


SS Se ee ee ee 


1971 1981 1986 

Age group Women Women Women 

Women Men as a % Women Men as a% Women Men as a% 

of total of total of total 

population population population 

a a eee Oe Og eee 

000s % 000s % 000s % 

0-14 years ey as) 3/263!5 48.9 2,669.9 2,811.0 48.7 2027.0 AT o¥ 7p 48.7 

15-24 years 1,987.5 2,016.2 49.6 2,302.4 2,356.3 49.4 2,061.5 Pa NOev/ 49.3 

25-34 years 1,428.0 1,461.6 49.4 ZmiaOrS 2,105.9 50.1 2,278.4 2,248.8 50:3 

35-44 years 1,240.6 1,285.8 49.1 AA 2: 1,497.0 49.6 1,818.9 1,821.9 50.0 

45-54 years 1,159.2 ICES 50.6 1,242.4 1,256.4 49.7 1,269.1 2 Ose 49.9 

55-64 years 877.6 854.1 0). 7 1,128.4 1,030.8 5223) 1,204.3 1,124.1 Silky 

65-74 years OU ai 501.6 53.4 806.0 671.8 54.5 Silte2 738.9 55.2 

75-84 years 304.0 IPAS Tf 57.4 414.0 PTC 60.1 494.5 S20°5 60.3 

85 years and 

over 82.8 54.6 60.3 130.2 63.6 67.2 158.6 69.2 69.6 

Total 10,772.9 10,795.4 49.9 12,2748  12,068.2 50.4 12,823.8 12,485.8 50.7 
Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-101. 
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Table 3. Marital status, by age group and sex, Canada, 1971, 1976, 1981 and 1986 


Total 
Sex/Age group Single Married Widowed Divorced Separated population 
000s 
Se 
1971 
ey 
Women 
15 years and over 25.0 61.1 9.8 he) 2X7 7,656 
15-24 years 69.1 29.3 0.2 0.3 Wal 1,988 
25-44 years 10.0 83.2 1.4 1.9 3.5 2,669 
45-64 years 8.3 74.8 11.6 1.8 35 2,037 
65 years and over 10.7 36.8 49.4 0.7 2.4 963 
Men 
15 years and over 31.6 62.8 25 1.0 2.2 Tee 
15-24 years 84.0 sl Se2 0.1 0.1 0.5 2,016 
25-44 years ior 80.6 0.4 ihace! 25 2,747 
45-64 years 9.1 83.9 2.4 is Cal 1,986 
65 years and over 10.6 68.8 loa 0.9 3.0 782 
a 
1976 
a ee ee ee eee 
Women 
15 years and over 24.6 60.9 9.9 al 2.5 8,667 
15-24 years 69.4 29.1 0.1 0.4 el Ze Wh 
25-44 years 10.3 81.9 1.1 8) 2 3.5 3,079 
45-64 years ail Ts eS: 2.8 Sul 2,243 
65 years and over 10.2 37.4 49.8 11-00) 125 el 2772 
Men 
15 years and over 31.4 63.0 23 1.4 1.9 8,430 
15-24 years 83.7 1557 0.0 0.1 0.4 2,262 
25-44 years 1597, 79.8 0.2 1.9 2.4 3,138 
45-64 years 8.3 84.6 Pee Zee PaTf 2,154 
65 years and over 9.6 TANT, 5e2 1.2 2.3 875 
ee 
1981 
Sh ss 
Women 
15 years and over 24.5 59.7 10.0 3.1 227 9,605 
15-24 years 71.9 26.6 0.1 0.4 1.1 2,302 
25-44 years ines 78.7 0.9 4.6 3.9 3,581 
45-64 years Uodl D2 ae 6) 5) 3.2 2,287 
65 years and over Te? 38.4 50.5 ths les 1,310 
Men 
15 years and over Siled 62.1 2.2 2.2 2.2 9,257 
15-24 years 85.2 14.2 0.0 0.1 0.4 2,356 
25-44 years Wee 76.6 0.2 2.8 2.9 3,603 
45-64 years TT iS HCH / 2.2 3:5 3.0 2,287 
65 years and over 8.5 WSte, 14.1 1.8 23 1,011 
eS ei te ve 
1986 
ee SN ey OE 
Women 
15 years and over 23.9 58.9 10.2 4.1 2.9 10,196 
15-24 years 76.2 22.5 0.1 0.3 0.9 2,061 
25-44 years 14.4 19.33 0.8 5.4 4.1 4,097 
45-64 years 5.9 74.6 10.2 6.1 Sra 2,473 
65 years and over 8.6 39.5 48.2 2.1 1.5 1,564 
Men 
15 years and over 30.7 62.0 2.2 2.8 728 9,271 
15-24 years 88.3 vee 0.0 0.1 0.3 Pail 74 
25-44 years 21.0 72.5 0.2 3.3 2.9 4,071 
45-64 years ee. 82.9 eu 4.7 Sal 2,400 
65 years and over Ths 74.5 ies 2.3 Zee 15133 


Sources: 1971, 1976, 1981 and 1986 Censuses of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogues 92-730, 92-825, 92-901 and 
93-101, and Demography Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 4. Persons living alone, by age group and sex, Canada, 1971, 1981 and 1986 


Women Men 

Age group 

1971 1981 1986 1971 1981 1986 
15-24 years 34,670 100,820 76,785 SO mIZO 100,270 76,845 
25-34 years 39,940 148,455 168,295 55,785 198,425 226,520 
35-44 years 29,315 63,270 98,585 43,805 95,880 142,310 
45-54 years Si), 7g he) 78,075 90,570 47,670 83,480 94,255 
55-64 years 100,970 162,235 ae oO) 52,690 84,515 103,245 
65 years and over 232,935 434,640 526,275 86,585 131,070 153,895 
Total 489,620 987,490 1,137,645 321,710 693,640 797,065 

As a % Of total population in each age category 

15-24 years nlise? 4.4 Sil ai 4.3 3.0 
25-34 years 2.8 7.0 7.4 8x8} 9.4 10.1 
35-44 years 2.4 4.3 5.4 3.4 6.4 7.8 
45-54 years 4.5 6.3 Wel 4.2 6.6 7.4 
55-64 years Ws 14.4 14.7 6.2 8.2 9.2 
65 years and over 24.2 32.2 3316 Udet 13.0 13.6 
Total 6.4 10.3 11.2 4.3 7.5 8.2 


I a eee ee 
Sources: 1971, 1981 and 1986 Censuses of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogues 93-707, 92-905 and 93-106. 
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Table 5. Persons living common-law, by age group and sex, Canada, 1981 and 1986 
236 ea ee eee 
Both sexes 1981 1986 
Age group aah Se 
1981 1986 Women Men Women Men 

i a 

No. No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Total 713,215 973,880 356,610 100.0 356,610 100.0 486,940 100.0 486,940 100.0 
15-19 years 40,790 26,190 32,450 9.1 8,340 2.3 215585 4.4 4,655 1.0 
20-24 years 192,705 20565) 109/625 30.7 83,080 23 Smo 500 25.4 81,630 16.8 
25-29 years 165,795. 238,750 VET ey As) 21.8 88,120 2At/aO\OC5 23: Om nee O10 Zora 
30-34 years 109,025 167,070 47,865 13.4 61,160 VA 76,730 NSS 90335 18.6 
35-39 years 68,045 117,680 29,325 (Sie 38,715 10.9 52,670 10.8 65,010 13.4 
40-44 years 42,940 76,345 ayaa 592 24,230 6.8 33,950 7.0 42,395 8.7 
45-49 years 30,905 47,630 Wes 3.7 17,630 4.9 21,110 4.3 26,525 5.4 
50-54 years 23,605 33,645 10,290 2.9 13,315 3.7 14,430 3.0 Ons on 
55-59 years 16,530 24,120 7,450 Zan 9,080 Pals, 10,410 onl 13,710 2.8 
60-64 years 10,510 16,870 4,770 an 5,740 1.6 7,625 1.6 9,245 1.9 
65 years and over 12,370 20,450 5,170 1.4 7,200 2.0 8,895 1.8 i psteys) 2.4 


a 
Sources: 1981 and 1986 Censuses of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


FAMILY 


he 1970s experienced 
T important sociological 

changes, which touched 
many of the facets of family life. 
These changes continued and 
were observed, to a lesser extent, 
between 1981 and 1986. The tra- 
ditional family, made up of a 
married couple — with, or without 
children present - continued to 
decline in importance to the profit 
of other forms of living arrange- 
ments, both within and outside of 
the family. 

The number of non-family 
persons and lone-parent families 
have increased; these are two 
categories where female adults 
account for important proportions. 
Couples living in common-law 
unions form another type of family 
that has made appreciable gains in 
the five years between 1981 and 
1986. In fact, it is this group that 
has shown the greatest increase. 


SE I TR RSIS A PO ORERE) 
Domestic situation 


Even as these "non-traditional" 
living arrangements have evolved, 
the majority of Canadians still live 
in a family environment. In 1986, 
some 6.6 million family house- 
holds containing more than 6.7 
million families! were identified in 
Canada. Furthermore, 81% of the 
female population aged 15 and 
over were living in families, 59% of 
adult women were wives or 
common-law partners, 7% were 
lone parents and 15% were never- 
married children living with their 


parent(s) (Tables 1 to 3 and 
Figure 1). 

Close to 75% of women aged 
25 to 64 years were spouses, or 
partners in common-law unions, 
while less than 42% of women 65 
years of age and over lived with 
their spouse and the majority were 
living outside the family. (As a 
point of comparison, 14% of 
women aged 25 to 64 years were 
non-family persons.) 

The period between 1971 and 
1981 had witnessed a significant 
rise in the proportions of both 
lone-parent families and women 
living alone. Between 1981 and 
1986, the rise continued and the 
proportion of lone-parent families 
reached the 1931 record value of 
13%. The proportion of women 
aged 15 years and over living 
alone, on its part, now reaches a 
level never before observed in 
preceding censuses (11.2%). 


PR IR TE OE ES I ET TE 
Lone-parent families 


In 1986, more than one family in 
ten was a lone-parent family with a 
female parent (Table 2). 
Numbering in excess of 700,000 
families, this was a 19% increase 
over those enumerated in 1981. In 
looking at lone-parent families 
where men are found in the 
parental role, the relative increase 
is found to be slightly greater, at 
22%. 

The marital status of female 
lone parents is one characteristic 
that has undergone a profound 


transformation. In 1986, the majo- 
rity of them (54%) were either 
separated or divorced (Table 4), 
28% were widowed and 15% had 
never been married. By compari- 
son, in the 1961 Census, more 
than 6 in 10 female lone parents 
were widowed, while those who 
were divorced or single formed 
only a negligible fraction of the 
total. 

EG SE EE APT ES) 


Common-law unions 


Data on the common-law lifestyle 
was not collected before 1981 in 
censuses. In 1986, nearly 
500,000 families (7%) were made 
up of couples living outside of 
traditional marriage (Table 2). 
This figure was 37% higher than 
in 1981. Moreover, in more than 
62% of these families, no children 
were present, which is consider- 
ably higher than married couples, 
at around 35%. However, it is 
important to note that common- 
law families with children have 
increased more rapidly 


1 According to the Canadian 
Census definition, a family is 
composed of either a husband- 
wife couple, with or without 
never-married children of any 
age living at home, or a lone 
parent and her/his never-married 
child(ren) living in the same 
dwelling. Husband-wife families 
include couples living in 
common-law unions. Statistics 
Canada estimates that, in 1986, 
common-law couples made up 
about 8% of all husband-wife 
families. 
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Figure 1 
Canada, 1986 


7 Wife or common-law 


| 


— partner 


14.6% 
| Child living at home 


ee Non-family person 


Family status of women aged 15 and over, 


Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-106. 


than those without between 1981 
and 1986 (51% and 29%, respec- 
tively). 


PRE ES SD ES EE TE 7 TESS) 
Family size 


The size of Canadian families 
declined only slightly between 
1981 and 1986, while between 
1971 and 1981, the fall was more 
substantial. The average size for 
husband-wife families decreased 
from 3.3 to 3.2 persons between 
1981 and 1986, but was 3.8 
persons per family in 1971 (Table 
5). One notes that lone-parent 
families have on average more 
children than husband-wife 
families. This is explained by the 
fact that husband-wife families 
need not have children present, 
while a lone-parent family must, 
by definition, have at least one. If 
one considers only those 
husband-wife families with 
children, they tend to have, on 
average, more children than lone- 
parent families. 

One also can see that couples 
living in common-law unions have 
less children than their legally- 
married counterparts. With only 
0.6 children per couple on 
average, this rate is half that of 
married couples. 


Union formation and 
dissolution 


Marriage, still the most popular 
form of union, no longer has the 
definite character that it once had 
- with cases of divorce becoming 
more and more numerous. Also, 
the incidence of common-law 
union has increased considerably 
in the course of the last fifteen 
years. These two factors have 
combined to result in the propor- 
tion of legally-married adults never 
before being as low, according to 
the data from the last census - 
especially among the young adult 
population. 

The census cannot allow one 
an insight into the marital history 
of these persons. The 1984 Family 
History Survey can, however, 
show us a bit more on this subject. 
It appears that more and more 
often, persons are choosing a 
common-law union as their first 
union. In effect, in the case of 
women aged from 50 to 59 years 
at the time of the survey, almost 
none of them had chosen a 
common-law union as their first 
union by the age of 25. Among 
those aged 40 to 49 years in 1984, 
only 1% had first cohabited 


outside marriage at 25 years of 
age while for those in the 30 to 
39 and 18 to 29 age groups, the 
proportions rose very rapidly, to 
reach 8% and 29%, respectively 
(Table 6). At the same time, those 
choosing marriage as the form of 
their first union before, or as of, 
their 25th birthday, diminish in 
the younger age groups. For 
women aged 50 to 59 years at 
the time of the survey, 71% had 
chosen marriage as the form of 
first union. For the younger age 
groups, the proportions were 
found to be around 74% (ages 40 
to 49 years), 67% (30 to 39 
years) and finally 43% (for those 
in the 18 to 29 years age group). 
This attitude towards common- 
law unions is equally observed 
with the male population, perhaps 
even moreso. In fact, one 
observes that of those aged 18 to 
29 years, more young men had 
chosen a common-law lifestyle 
over marriage, by the time they 
reached their twentieth birthday. 

“Overall, one can say that, up 
to the present, young women (as 
with young men) have entered 
into a couple situation in as large 
a proportion as their elders did at 
their age; but conversely, many 
have left their union and there- 
fore, —- according to the 1986 
Census — a much smaller 
percentage continue living with 
their spouse than was found with 
the older women. As such, for 
women aged 50 to 59 years, 71% 
have known at least one union by 
their 25th birthday; for other age 
groups, this value is slightly 
higher, being at 75% for those in 
the 40 to 49 and 30 to 39 years 
age groups and 72% for those 
aged 18 to 29 years. At the time 
of the 1986 Census, only 53% of 
women aged 20 to 29 years lived 
in a couple situation, with only 
42% being legally married 
(Table 6). 

This difference between the 
percentages of women living in a 
couple situation at the time of the 
census versus those who had 
lived in a couple situation at one 
time or another is most revealing. 
The fact that the reference years 
and age groupings are not exact- 
ly comparable does little to 
undermine these observations. 
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One other fact that emerges 
from the Family History Survey 
(data not presented here) tends 
to confirm the tendency to not 
adopt a permanent couple life- 
style. In fact, one is able to state 
that the percentage of persons 
living in any type of union at the 
time of the 1986 Census, is lower 
than the proportion of persons 
who have been legally married at 
any given point in time, for all age 
groups except those persons 
aged from 18 to 29 years. 


SS EA PE RR ER 
Marriages 


The number of marriages peaked 
in Canada in 1972, when more 
than 200,000 were recorded. 
Since then, there has been a 
steady decline, falling to a low of 
176,000 in 1986 and increasing to 
182,000 in 1987 (Table 7). For 
both men and women, the 
marriage rate, calculated as the 
number of marriages per 1,000 
single, widowed and divorced 
population, has declined to a level 
that is presently two-thirds of the 
peak recorded in 1972. This 
decline has occurred at a time 
when more men and women of 
the so-called "baby-boom" 
generation have been passing 
through the age range at which 
the highest marriage rates are 
typically observed. Two factors 
have contributed to the drop in 
the annual number of marriages. 
First, the increase in the average 
age at first marriage for brides 
and grooms would indicate that 
couples are postponing marriage 
to some extent. The average age 
of brides marrying for the first 
time in 1987 was almost 25 
years, two and one-half years 
older than that observed in 1972. 
Similarly the average age of 
grooms marrying for the first time 
in 1987 was almost 27 years, 
more than two years older than 
was the case in 1972. A second 
factor that may account for the 
declining marriage rate has been 
the rise in the number of couples 
in common-law unions who are 
not legally married. At the time of 
the 1981 Census, which was the 
first census to provide 


information on such unions, it SS 
was observed that 6% of all wife- 
husband couples were in Divorce 
common-law unions. By the time 
of the 1986 Census, this propor- While the number of marriages 
tion had increased to 8%; declined during the 1970s and 
roughly one out of 12 couples. 80s, the opposite is true of divor- 
While it has previously been the ces. Since the first comprehen- 
case that many common-law sive divorce legislation came 
unions have resulted in marriage, into force in 1968, the annual 
if couples begin to adopt a number of divorces in Canada 
pattern of cohabitation without has risen steadily, with the 
marriage, this trend could exert exception of a decline that 
further downward pressure on occurred from 1983 through 
marriage rates in the years 1985. In 1987, almost 87,000 
ahead. divorces were granted in 

There has been a steady Canada, almost three times the 
increase in the proportion of number in the early 1970s 
remarriages among both brides (Table 8). When divorces are 
and grooms since the 1970s. In expressed in terms of a rate per 
1970, nearly nine out of 10 brides 100,000 married female popula- 
and grooms were marrying for tion, this figure reached 1,372 in 
the first time, but by 1987 this Canada in 1987, more than twice 
had declined to three out of four the level recorded in 1970. Part 
(Figure 2). This decline has of the reason for the increase 
largely been accounted for by an observed between 1986 and 
increase in the number of brides 1987 may be the coming into 
and grooms who have previously force of the Divorce Act, 1985 on 
been divorced. Whereas fewer June 1, 1986. Under the new 
than one out of 10 brides and law, the period of separation of 
grooms were divorced in 1970, the wife and husband before a 
this had increased to one in five divorce may be obtained for 
in 1987. Fewer than one in 20 divorce, such as (assuming that 
brides and grooms in 1987 had no other reason adultery, is 
been widowed, the same level given) has been reduced from 
observed in 1970. three years to one year. In fact, 


———————————— eee 
Figure 2 Marital status at time of marriage, brides and grooms, 
Canada, 1970 and 1987 


1970 1987 1970 1987 
Brides Grooms 
ee Me are ree eT were See! SE 
Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, 
Health Division, Statistics Canada. 
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among the divorces granted under 
the new law in 1986 and 1987, a 
separation of at least one year 
was Cited as the reason for 
marriage breakdown in nine out of 
10 cases. Throughout the 1970s 
and 80s, one out of two or more 
Marriages ending in divorce 
involved children (Table 9). In the 
majority of these cases, just one 
or two children were involved, and 
the proportion involving three or 
more children dropped from 15% 
- 16% in the early 1970s to fewer 
than one in 10 in 1985, which no 
doubt reflects the decline in family 
size that has been observed 
during this period. Although the 
figures shown in Table 9 for 1986 
and 1987 suggest that fewer 
marriages ending in divorce 
involve children, these data are 
likely to be affected by incomplete 
reporting. 

Table 10 provides information 
on the custody of children 
involved in divorce. It has been 
the case throughout the 1970s 
and 1980s that the wife has been 
awarded custody of roughly three 
out of four children involved in 
divorce, while the husband has 
been awarded custody of just over 
one out of ten (14% in 1987). 
Some "other" custody 
arrangement was ordered for 
roughly one out of 10 or fewer 
children involved in divorce during 
this period. 

For both wives and husbands, 
the spouse who petitioned/applied 
for the divorce was more likely to 
be awarded custody of children 
than was the case reflected by the 
overall distribution of the custody 
of children to husbands and wives 
as noted in the previous para- 
graph. This was particularly true 
for husbands, although husbands 
who were petitioners/ applicants 
for divorce were less likely to be 
awarded custody of children in the 
early 1980s than in the early 
1970s. In 1970 for example, in 
cases where the husband was the 
petitioner for the divorce, hus- 
bands were awarded four out of 
ten children; this figure declined 
to one out of three in 1985, anda 
further decrease to one out of four 
was observed in 1987. In cases 
where the wife was the applicant, 
wives received custody of more 


than eight out of 10 children in 
1987, down from nine out of 10 in 
1970. 

Historically, the chances of 
remarriage for divorced women 
and men have been very high. It 
has been estimated that, in 
Canada, some six to seven out of 
10 divorced persons will remarry 
at some point. The growing 
frequency of divorce in Canada, 
and the high probability of remar- 
riage, have resulted in a greater 
proportion of brides and grooms 
for whom at least one previous 
marriage has ended in divorce. 
Whereas in the early 1970s, fewer 
than one out of 10 brides and 
grooms was remarrying from the 
divorced state, by 1987 this figure 
had increased to one out of five 
(Table 11, Figure 3). 


SEA A SE PL, SIE TTT 
Births/Fertility 


Throughout the 1980s, approxima- 
tely 370,000 live births have been 
recorded in Canada each year 
(Table 12). When this trend is 
examined by the age of the 
mother, it may seem that the only 
age group that has experienced an 
increase in the number of births 
since the 1970s is that of women 


aged 25-34. Within this age 
range, the greatest increase has 
been in the number of births to 
women aged 30-34. At more 
than 80,000 births in 1987, this 
group recorded almost twice the 
number observed in 1973. Table 
12 also shows that an increasing 
proportion of children are born to 
older mothers. One out of three 
children born in 1987 was born to 
a mother 30 years of age or over, 
compared with one in five in 
1970. The evidence of an overall 
declining fertility pattern among 
Canadian women throughout the 
1970s and 1980s may be seen 
more clearly by examining age- 
specific birth rates and the total 
fertility rate. The total fertility rate 
is the sum of age-specific fertility 
rates in the 15-49 age range, and 
it is interpreted as the number of 
children that a woman might 
expect to have if she were to be 
exposed to this schedule of age- 
specific fertility rates throughout 
her entire child-bearing period. 
When the age-specific rates are 
examined, it may be seen that 
declines have occurred in every 
age group. The largest relative 
declines have been observed in 
the youngest and oldest age 
groups, the smallest observed in 
the 30-34 age group. Following 


een SS SSS 


Figure 3 Wives and husbands obtaining a divorce in 1987, 
by marital status at time of marriage, Canada, 


1970 and 1987 


1970 1987 


Divorced 


1970 1987 


Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, 


Health Division, Statistics Canada. 
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a period of decline in the 1970s, 
the birth rate among women 
aged 30-34 increased to a level 
in 1987 that was 93% of the level 
recorded in 1970. Since the mid- 
1970s, the total fertility rate has 
remained fairly stable, at roughly 
1.7 children per woman. This 
level is below the level of 2.1 
which is considered to be 
"replacement level": that is, the 
number of children that are 
required for a couple to replace 
themselves, taking into account 
the effects of mortality. The 
present level of 1.7 is less than 
half that recorded at the peak of 
the "baby boom" in 1959, where a 
level of almost four children per 
woman was reached. 

During the period since the 
early 1970s, the median age at 
which mothers give birth has been 
increasing. The median age of 
mothers giving birth to their first 
child in 1987 was almost 26 years, 
up by three years over the figure 
for 1971 (Table 13). Similarly, an 
increase of almost three years was 
observed in the median age of 
mothers giving birth to their 
second child during the same 
period. 

In almost all industrialized 
countries, the trend in recent years 
has been towards having fewer 
children and having them later in 
life. In Canada, fertility rates have 
been falling across almost every 
age group, but the most significant 
decreases have been among 
women under age 25. For 
example, in 1971, the fertility rate 
for first-order births to women 
aged 15-19 was 33.0 per 1,000 
women. By 1986, this rate had 
fallen to 19.0. The same 
magnitude of decline was 
registered for the 20-24 age group 
(Table 14). 

At the same time, however, 
the first-order fertility rates among 
women aged 25 and over were 
higher in 1986 than in 1971. A 
similar pattern exists for second- 
order births. Thus, more women 
are apparently waiting until their 
late twenties or early thirties 
before having children. Third- and 
fourth-order fertility rates, on the 
other hand, have not (or only 
Slightly) increased among older 
women. 


Thus, it is obvious that family 
sizes are becoming smaller. With 
greater female labour force partici- 
pation rates and higher levels of 
education, women are delaying 
both marriage and childbearing. 
When they do marry, however, 
they appear to be catching-up on 
at least some of the births that 
were "postponed". 

Both the number of live births 
and the age-specific fertility rates 
of never-married women in 
Canada have increased steadily 
since the mid-1970s (Table 15). 
Overall, the fertility rate for never- 
married women has almost 
doubled, having increased from 
15.2 in 1975 to 29.0 in 1986. The 
largest rate increases have been 
among women in the 20-34 age 
range. Thus, while the rates 
among those aged 20-24 and 25- 
29 have more than doubled since 
1975, those for women in the 30- 
34 age group have more than 
tripled over the same period. 

With more women choosing to 
postpone marriage, or perhaps to 
not marry at all, it is not surprising 
that the number of extra-marital 
live births is increasing. At the 
same time, these increased num- 
bers and rates may be partly 
attributable to births to women in 
common-law relationships, whose 
numbers have increased substan- 
tially. Many such women have 
never been legally married (and 
thus are, by definition, single), but 
nonetheless currently live in stable 
conjugal relationships. 
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Income of selected family 
types 


Women’s incomes continue to 
play a significant part in their role 
as members of various types of 
families. Comparisons by major 
family types indicate a broad 
range between low and high 
incomes. The differences are 
mainly due to the number of 
persons present in families with 
earnings, combined with female/ 
male earnings gaps (Figure 4, 
Table 16). For two-earner 
husband-wife families with 
children, the 1987 average income 
($49,156) was almost five times as 


high as for female lone-parent 
families with no earners 
($10,227). This five-to-one ratio 
was virtually the same as in 1980. 
Husband-wife families with other 
relatives and without children less 
than 18 years had one of the 
highest averages in 1987 
($59,803). This family type 
includes those with "adult" 
children, many of whom have 
earnings. Since the parents in 
these families are usually in their 
prime earnings years, it is not 
Surprising that their family 
incomes were among the highest. 
Among lone-parent families, 
those headed by females are 
much more likely to have no 
earners in the family (24% 
compared with only 7% for male 
lone-parent families) (Table 17). 
Regardless of the earning status 
of family members, the average 
income of female lone-parent 
families is substantially less than 
for male lone-parent families. This 
reflects the lower earnings of 
females compared with males. 

Between 1980 and 1987, 
most family types, regardless of 
the number of earners, saw little 
to no gains in real income. The 
usual trend was one of decrea- 
sing real incomes during the 
recession of the early 1980s, 
followed by recovery of lost 
ground. Some did comparatively 
better than others: one-earner 
husband-wife families with 
children had a decline in real 
income of 3% between 1980 and 
1987 ($35,991 versus $34,996). 
Those with two earners had an 
increase of 2% (48,243 to 
$49,156). Female lone-parent 
families experienced a net 
decline of 4% in real income 
between 1980 and 1987 ($19,679 
to $18,945). 


Low income of selected family 
types: The low income rate for 
all families was marginally lower 
in 1987 (11.3%) than in 1980 
(11.6%) (Table 18). However, this 
was primarily due to a reduction 
in the rate for elderly families (to 
8% from 13%). Other families 
Saw their rates increase: 21% of 
one-earner husband-wife families 
with children experienced low 
income in 1987, up from 16% in 
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Figure 4 Average income for selected family types, Canada, 1987 


—_ ne 


Husband-wife families without children less than 18, 


with other relatives 


Two-earner husband-wife families with children 


less than 18 


Married couples, both earners 


One-earner husband-wife families with children 


less than 18 


Elderly married couples 


Female lone-parent family, one earner 


Female lone-parent family, no earners 


0 20 


40 60 


(thousands of dollars) 


Note: In elderly married couples, husband is 65 years of age and over. In all other families, the husband (or female head 
when husband not present) is under 65 years of age. 
Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207. 


1980. Female lone-parent families 
increased to 57% from 55%. 

The result over the 1980-1987 
period was a significant change in 
the portrait of the "typical" low- 
income family: it had a greater 
probability of being a female lone- 
parent family (27% of low income 
families in 1987 versus 24% in 
1980) and was less likely to be 
elderly (10% in 1987 versus 15% 
in 1980). For further information 
on women’s earnings and income, 
bearing on the family or as 
unattached individuals see 
Sections V (Labour Force) and VI 
(Income). 
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Child care 


The total number of licensed or 
provincially-approved spaces in 
day care centres and family day 
care centres in March of 1988 
reached 263,626, representing a 
15-fold increase since 1971. As 
evidenced elsewhere in this report, 


the rapid rate of growth in women 
with young children entering the 
labour force, is undoubtedly fuel- 
ling the rate of increase, together 
with a growing public acceptance 
of day care as an appropriate 
support service to the family. 

It is clear from Figure 5, that 
as in the past, spaces set aside for 
the 3-5 years age group (the pre- 
schoolers) command the majority, 
amounting to 152,756 or almost 
58% of the total. This is also 
reflected in the highest "percent- 
age of children served" ratio 
(23.4% or close to 1 in 4) depicted 
in Table 19. At the other end of 
the scale, are the children of 
school age (6-12 years), where 
available full-time day care spaces 
can handle only between 3% and 
4% of the potential demand. How- 
ever, in considering these 
numbers, it is necessary to keep 
in mind that not all parents of 
these children would necessarily 
choose a formalized day care 
setting if available. 

Average expenditure on child 


care for families with children 
under 6 years of age varied 
considerably according to the 
particular type of care rendered. 
At the top of the list was week- 
day child care provided in the 
(parents’) home, at $2,090 for the 
year 1986 (Figure 6). The cost of 
day care centres and day nurse- 
ries was $1,414 on average, and 
other types of care outside the 
home amounted to $1,169. It is 
important to note that averages 
are exclusive of any subsidies 
received by the family (usually in 
day care centres) and may 
include lower-than-normal costs 
for care provided by relatives. 
The effect of whether the mother 
worked, and on what basis, as 
well as the type of family, had a 
profound impact on the degree to 
which child care expenditures 
were reported, as can be seen in 
Figure 7. Not surprisingly, the 
situation in which the use of child 
care was most frequent was that 
of female lone-parents employed 
full-time/full-year, at 95.0%. 
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Figure 5 Distribution of spaces in day care centres and family For husband-wife families (where 
day care homes, by age of children served, a mother was present), the 
Canada, 1988 incidence of child care 


expenditures ranged from 17.2%, 
where mothers were not 
employed to 57.9% for those 
employed part-time and 75.4% in 
cases where the mother was 
employed full-time/full-year. Not 
only are higher-income families 
more likely to spend on child care 
services, but they, not 
unexpectedly, spend larger 
amounts. When all families 
reporting any child care 
expenditure on at least one child 
under the age of 6, are divided 
into equal groups by income 
levels (thirds) as depicted in 
Figure 8, it can be seen that the 
highest third expends about three 
times as much ($2,429) as the 
lowest income third ($867). In 


ee Oe en, ee eee ee ge ee ee ee families where the mother was 


Source: thi pen Tene ate vere Child Care Information Centre, employed on a part-time basis, 
y é F average child care expenditures 


for the year amounted to roughly 
half ($1,395) of those 
experienced in cases of full-time 
employment ($2,755). 


(1.55755) 


essa Infants 

(0-17 months) 

ena] Toddlers 
(18-35 months) 


Pre-schoolers 
(3-5 years) 


School-age 
(6-12 years) 
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Figure 6 Average family expenditures on child care for children LT TR 


; 
under age 6, by type of care1, Canada, 1986 Tineize 


There was considerable variation 
in time spent on selected 
activities between women and 
men as depicted in the 1986 
General Social Survey. For 
example, Table 20 shows that 
employed women spent an 
average of about 3 1/4 hours per 
day on family care compared with 
less than 2 hours for employed 
men. On the other hand, 
employed women worked 1 1/4 
hours less than their male 
counterparts. This difference is 


All types Week-day Day care Other care most likely attributable to the high 
of care child care centres and outside incidence of part-time work 
in the home day nurseries the home among women. As would be 


expected, women keeping house 
spent comparatively more time 


’ Averages may include families reporting more than one type of care, on domestic work and family care 
for varying proportions of time. (6 hours), but also devoted more 
Source: 1986 Family Expenditure Survey, Statistics Canada, special tabulation. time to sports and hobbies. 
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Figure 7 Proportion of families reporting child care expenditures? for children under age 6, 
by employment status of mother, Canada, 1986 


-time/ 
% st ei full-time Reed Employed part-time PA Not employed 


Average for 
family category 


Husband-wife/ Husband-wife families Female lone-parent families 
female lone-parent 
families 


’ Excludes “babysitting” and male lone-parent families. 
Source: 1986 Family Expenditure Survey, Statistics Canada, special tabulation. 


Figure 8 Average family expenditures on child care’ for children under age 6, by income level 
and employment status of mother, Canada, 1986 


Income level by income thirds 


Overall average 


Lowest (under $28,132) 
Middle ($28,132-$43,188) 


Highest (over $43,188) 


Employment status of mother —. = 

Overall average ee ae ee eee 

see ini LL OMT ANS A FST ee 
ae ey 


full-time/full-year 


Mother employed part-time Bie ay eee 
Mother not employed Pa eae 


0 1,000 2,000 3,000$ 


1 Excludes “babysitting”, families reporting no child care expenditure, and male lone-parent families. 
Source: 1986 Family Expenditure Survey, Statistics Canada, special tabulation. 
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Table 1. Family and non-family households, Canada, 1971, 1981 and 1986 
— ee 


1971 1981 1986 1971 1981 1986 

a 
No. % 

Family households 4,928,130 6,231,485 6,634,995 81.7 We 73.8 
One family 4,807,010 6,140,330 6,537,880 79.7 74.1 UEZTE 
Two families or more 121,120 91,160 97,115 2.0 let test! 
Non-family households 1,106,375 2,050,040 2,356,675 18.3 24.8 26.2 
One person 810,395 1,681,130 1,934,710 13.4 20.3 21.5 
Two or more persons 295,975 368,910 421,960 4.9 4.5 4.7 
Total 6,034,505 8,281,530 8,991,670 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Sources: 1971 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data, 1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 92-904, and 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-104. 


re 
Table 2. Families, by family structure, Canada, 1981 and 1986 


Si 


1981 Census 1986 Census Increase 
from 1981 to 1986 


SSS ee ee eee eee eee 


No. %o No. % No. % 

Husband-wife families 5,610,970 88.7 5,881,335 87.3 270,365 4.8 
With children 3,598,405 56.9 3,679,785 54.6 81,380 2.3 
Without children 2,012,560 6h6! 2,201,550 8277, 188,990 9.4 
Married couples 5,254,360 83.1 5,394,390 80.1 140,030 PaTf 
With children 3,476,330 55.0 3,495,855 51.9 19,525 0.6 
Without children 1,778,030 28.1 1,898,535 28.2 120,505 6.8 
Common-law couples 356,610 5.6 486,940 ULE HELO EELO) 36.5 
With children 122,080 1.9 183,930 af 61,850 50.7 
Without children 234,530 CL7/ 303,010 4.5 68,480 29.2 
Lone-parent families 714,010 Utes! 853,645 eee 139,635 19.6 
With female lone-parent 589,830 9.3 701,905 10.4 Ono 19.0 
With male lone-parent 124,180 2.0 151,740 2s 27,560 22.2 
Total 6,324,975 100.0 6,734,980 100.0 410,005 6.5 


Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-106. 


Table 3. Family status of women 15 years of age and over, Canada, 1981 and 1986 

= [en a ae ree eee eee 
Women aged Women aged Women aged 
15 to 24 25 to 64 65 years Total 

years years and over 
1981 1986 1981 1986 1981 1986 1981 1986 
= SS ee eee ee ee ee ee 
Wife 19.9 14.8 73.4 69.5 40.2 41.1 56.2 54.3 
Common-law spouse 6.3 Wet 3.6 Sal 0.4 0.6 3.8 4.9 
Lone parent 2.0 2.4 8.0 8.8 5.9 5.6 6 Hei 
Child living at home 57.9 61.6 25 Buy 0.1 0.1 15 e7 14.6 
Non-family person 13.9 14.1 12:5 eke, 53:3 52.6 18.0 19.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of women (000s) 2,268 2,031 5,882 6,505 1,202 1,397 9,352 9,933 


Sources: 1981 and 1986 censuses of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 4. Marital status of parents in lone-parent families, Canada, 1986 
Marital status Women Men Women Men 
No. % 

Widowed 194,175 36,475 PATE 24.0 
Divorced 208,845 46,640 29.7 30.7 
Separated 168,155 39,900 24.0 26.3 
Single 104,745 9,965 14.9 6.6 
Married (spouse absent) 25,980 18,765 S7/ 12.4 
Total 701,900 151,745 100.0 100.0 


Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 5. Average family size and average number of children in husband-wife and lone-parent families, 
Canada, 1971, 1981 and 1986 

Eamiyenetre Average family size Average number of children per family 
1971 1981 1986 1971 1981 1986 

Husband-wife families! 3.8 She! Bre 17 16 1.2 

Married couples? 3.8 3.4 Be Wet 1.4 eS 

Couples living common-law - 2.6 2.6 - 0.6 0.6 

Lone-parent families Sai PT 2.6 1.8 ile 1.6 


’ By definition, husband-wife families may or may not have children, while lone-parent families must have children. 

2 In 1971, married couples may include couples living common-law. 

Sources: 1971 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-720, 1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 92-935 and unpublished data, and 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-106 and 
unpublished data. 
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Table 7. Marriages, marriage rates and average age at first marriage, by sex, Canada, 1970-1987 
Marriage rates! 

Average Average 
Number of age of age of 
marriages Women Men brides bridegrooms 
1970 188,428 69.5 71.8 2o7 24.9 
moa 191,324 69.2 72.4 22.6 24.9 
1972 200,470 70.6 74.3 Cls2 24.7 
1973 199,064 68.3 Tene Bes 24.7 
1974 198,824 66.3 70.4 22.4 24.7 
1975 197,858 64.1 68.3 ass) 24.9 
1976 193,343 61.0 65.4 (Psi 20.0) 
1977 187,344 57.4 61.8 22.8 Zon 
1978 139,023 SOs 59.7 28\0) 2o0ve 
1979 187,811 54.5 59.2 23.1 25.4 
1980 191,069 54.0 58.9 23.3 29:9 
1981 190,082 52.6 Sia6) 2355 ZOU 
1982 188,360 50.7 55.6 aun 25.9 
1983 184,675 49.6 54.8 24.0 26.2 
1984 185,597 49.2 54.6 24.3 2615 
1985 184,096 48.0 53.6 24.6 26.7 
1986 175,518 45.0 50.5 24.8 27.0 
1987 182,151 45.5 ile 24.7 26.9 


’ Marriages per 1,000 single, widowed and divorced persons aged 15 and over. 
Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 


Table 8. Divorces and divorce rate, Canada, 1970-1987 
ee ee eee ee eee 
Number of Divorce 
divorces rate! 


1970 29,775 621.0 
vOTa 29,685 607.2 
1972 32,389 649.0 
1973 36,704 TENS) Te 
1974 45,019 860.1 
1975 50,611 942.4 
1976 54,207 985.6 
1977 55,370 988.9 
1978 Si Nets) 1004.0 
1979 59,474 1028.7 
1980 62,019 NOSSEZ 
1981 67,671 112952 
1982 70,436 1164.4 
1983 68,567 W252 
1984 Gomi 1061.9 
1985 61,980 1003.5 
1986 78,160 1259.2 
1987 86,985 VOT: 


’ Divorces per 100,000 married women aged 15 years and over. 
Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 9. Divorces', by number of dependent children, Canada, 1970-1987 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
%N 

Without children 46.9 44.6 44.2 43.3 aes 42.4 44.3 44.5 44.9 

With children Hoa 55.4 55.8 56.7 58.7 57.6 O57 SiS hye) 351 

One child 20.6 20.9 21.8 22.4 22.8 Zon, 22.6 22.7 PT 

Two children UA 18.3 18.4 18.7 19.6 19.7 19.4 20.2 PALO 
Three children or 

more ious) 16.2 WSS) 15.6 16.3 Ue hye 12.6 11.4 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Total number of 
divorces 29,238 29,685 32,389 36,704 45,019 50,611 54,207 55,370 57,155 
19792 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 19863 19873 
% 

Without children 46.0 47.1 48.1 47.4 47.0 47.8 48.5 54.6 64.4 

With children 54.0 52.9 51.9 52.6 53.0 52.2 5ik5 45.4 35.6 

One child 23.1 22.6 22.8 23.1 23.0 22.6 P| 19.7 15.6 

Two children 20.6 20.8 20.7 21.4 21.9 Zine 21.9 19.3 lout 
Three children or 

more 10.3 9.5 8.4 8.1 8.2 7.8 13) 6.4 4.8 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Total number of 
divorces 59,474 62,019 67,671 70,436 68,567 65,172 61,980 76,160 86,985 


1 Figures for 1970 to 1985 pertain to divorces granted under the Divorce Act that was in force between July 2, 1968 and 
May 31, 1986. Figures for 1986 and 1987 include divorces granted under both the Divorce Act and the Divorce Act, 1985 
that came into force on June 1, 1986. 

2 Percentages do not include divorces in Manitoba. 

3 Figures for 1986 do not include approximately 2,000 divorces that are not on the data base due to incomplete 
information. It is also the case in 1986 and 1987 that in some divorces there were children of the marriage, however, 
information on the numbers and custody arrangements of the children is not available. 

Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 10. 


Children involved in divorces, by party to whom custody was granted, Canada, 1970-1987 


Petitioner and 
person to whom 
custody granted 


Wife petitioner 

To wife 

To husband 

To other3 

Total 

Total number of 
children 


Husband petitioner 

To husband 

To wife 

To other3 

Total 

Total number of 
children 


Total 

To wife 

To husband 

To other3 

Total 

Total number of 
children 


Wife petitioner 

To wife 

To husband 

To other? 

Total 

Total number of 
children 


Husband petitioner 

To husband 

To wife 

To other3 

Total 

Total number of 
children 


Total 

To wife 

To husband 

To other3 

Total 

Total number of 
children 


1970 


88.9 
3.4 
Teall 

100.0 


11,140 
40.4 
36.4 
7x6%,) 

100.0 
4,856 
73.0 
14.6 
12.4 
100.0 


15,996 


1979 


57,856 


1971 


89.2 
4.2 
OG 

100.0 


W773 
40.2 
40.5 
19.2 

100.0 
yall 
74.2 
lore 
10.5 
100.0 


16,984 


1980 


59,600 


1972 


88.2 
4.5 
7.3 

100.0 


12,888 
37.6 
43.3 
Wy 

100.0 
5,859 
74.2 
14.8 
11.0 
100.0 


18,747 


1981 


62,434 


1973 


65,341 


1974 


64,221 


197.5 


60,063 


1976 


56,336 


Sr 


60,450 


1978 


35,842 


26.9 
56.7 
11G:5 
100.0 


16,371 
74.7 
13.6 
Wilecé 

100.0 


53,699 


’ Total (wife and husband) for 1986 includes 373 children for which the wife and husband jointly applied for divorce. 

2 Total (wife and husband) for 1987 includes 1,486 children for which the wife and husband jointly applied for divorce. 

3 From 1970 to 1985, "other" includes custody awarded to other person or agency, or no award of custody. For 1986 and 
1987, it also includes joint custody to both husband and wife. 


Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 11. Divorced persons remarrying, by sex, Canada, 1970-1987 


Number of divorced Divorced persons remarrying 
persons remarrying as a % of all marriages 
Women Men Women Men 
No. % 

1970 135052 14,371 6.9 7.6 
1971 14,351 USCA, eo 8.1 
1972 15,402 16,985 Ul 8.5 
1973 17,214 18,871 8.6 9.5 
1974 19,064 21,295 9.6 10.7 
1975 Zapoue 23,948 10.8 12.1 
1976 22,308 24,931 11.9 es 
1977 233005 26,227 226 14.0 
1978 24,931 eT NS 13.4 14.9 
1979 26,492 29,220 14.1 15:0 
1980 27,993 31,043 14.7 Nez 
1981 PST 32,405 OES) 17.0 
1982 29,951 33,334 15.9 ew 
1983 315397 34,483 70 18.7 
1984 31,760 35,276 leat 19.0 
1985 32,018 34,780 17.4 18.9 
1986 31,902 32,769 18.2 18.7 
1987 36,560 38at 12 20.1 20.9 


Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 12. Live births and age-specific fertility rates, by age of mother, Canada, 1970-19871 


en ee 
Age group of mother 


Total 
15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 live 
years years years years years years years births 
Sa ee 
Live births 
1970 42,277 127,254 107,302 50,547 23,681 6,964 542 371,988 
1971 40,188 124,310 108,824 48,778 20,370 5,728 373 362,187 
1972 39,640 114,383 110,202 46,879 17,536 4,701 350 347,319 
1973 39,518 td 556 113,850 46,144 15: 5116 3,907 239 343,373 
1974 38,314 111,409 119,238 48,142 14,133 grocs 222 350,650 
1975 38,818 115,615 124,433 49,725 13,559 2,949 215 399;323 
1976 37,402 114,924 125,930 51,616 13,569 2,664 179 359,987 
1977 35,971 aSenitst 126,610 56 ,55i1 13,664 2,208 le 361,400 
1978 33,703 W272 788 126,617 59,227 eh elets! 2,166 158 358,852 
1979 31,649 112,894 131,453 63,025 14,141 2,065 115 366,064 
1980 31,000 112,542 133,810 65,304 14,617 1,946 107 370,709 
1981 29,062 Wl O25 52 135,598 67,681 15,331 2,080 113 371,346 
1982 28,262 109,952 136,925 68,732 17,100 2G 95 373,082 
1983 25,382 NOVeen 4: 139,667 71,518 18,299 Bay 100 373,689 
1984 23,637 103,234 143,041 75,852 19,979 2,182 85 377,031 
1985 22,090 98,272 143,836 79,121 21,048 CVT 82 CAS TAT 
1986 21,452 92,915 143,563 81,431 22,419 2,538 86 372,913 
1987 20,981 86,583 142,713 84,578 23,699 2,865 100 369,742 
ee ee ae ae eee eae ee 
Total 
Age-specific fertility rate2 fertility 
rates 


1970 42.8 143.3 147.2 81.8 39.0 Wiles! 0.9 2,331 
1971 40.1 134.4 142.0 17.3 33.6 9.4 0.6 2,187 
1972 38.5 Wiles! Sie Us) 28.9 Hats: 0.6 2,024 
1973 37.2 WANE 131.6 67.1 FAST 6.4 0.4 p93 
1974 35.3 113.1 1Silea 66.6 23.0 5:5 0.4 Weteyees 
1975 35.3 WIZ 131.2 64.4 21.6 4.8 0.4 1Po52 
1976 33.4 110.3 12989 65.6 ile 4.3 0.3 1,825 
1977 32.0 108.0 129.8 67.1 20.5 3.6 0.3 1,806 
1978 297, 103.1 128.1 67.1 LES 3.6 0.3 leon 
1979 27.9 101.8 130.8 69.1 19:5 3.4 0.2 1,764 
1980 2rd 100.1 129.4 69.3 19.4 3.1 0.2 1,746 
1981 26.4 96.7 126.9 68.0 19.4 3.2 0.2 1,704 
1982 26.5 95.4 124.7 68.6 PAO) (2 SH 0.2 1,694 
1983 24.9 92.4 124.6 70.5 20.5 3.0 0.2 1,680 
1984 24.4 88.8 126.0 73.3 leo 3.0 0.1 1,686 
1985 PSST 85.3 125%3 74.6 21.8 3.0 0.1 1,669 
1986 23.5 84.8 124.6 75.6 22.6 3.2 0.1 1,672 
1987 23.2 81.5 123.0 10-3 23.7 3.4 0.2 1,656 


SS eS ee ee 

Live births by age of mother, age-specific fertility rates and the total fertility rate do not include births in Newfoundland. 
Total live births do include births in Newfoundland. 

2 Represents the number of live births to women in each age group per 1,000 women in that age group. 

3 Represents the summation of age-specifc birth rates in the 15-49 age range, expressed as a rate per 1,000 women. 

Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 13. | Median age of mothers giving birth to first or second child, Canada, 1971-19871 


Median age Median age 

at first birth at second birth 
a a eR 
1971 22.8 2573 
1972 23.1 25.6 
1973 232. 2528 
1974 23.4 26.1 
1975 23:5 26.2 
1976 23.6 26.3 
1977 23.6 26.5 
1978 24.0 26.6 
1979 2aee 26.7 
1980 24.3 26.9 
1981 24.5 27.0 
1982 24.6 Calpe 
1983 24.9 Bie) 
1984 25m PTEES) 
1985 25.4 27.6 
1986 25.5 27.9 


1987 25.8 28.1 


RS eo Now crane 


Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 


Table 14. Fertility rate’, by birth order per 1,000 women, Canada, selected years, 1971-1986 


Birth order/ 1971 1976 1981 1986 
Age group 
a en 
First birth 

15-19 years 33.0 26.4 Zee 19.0 
20-24 years Tiber 57.9 56.4 48.3 
25-29 years 43.1 44.4 50.9 49.7 
30-34 years ies See Ua 20.0 
35-39 years 3:0) Chil S.6 4.8 
40-44 years 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.6 
Second birth 

15-19 years 6.1 a! 3.8 She) 
20-24 years 45.2 36.9 30.9 26.1 
25-29 years 50.4 51.4 50.1 48.1 
30-34 years 19.0 23.0 26.4 29.6 
35-39 years Sai 5.0 6.0 7.4 
40-44 years 1.0 0), 7 0.6 0.8 
Third birth 

15-19 years 0.7 Or 0.4 0.4 
20-24 years TOES 9.1 Toll Ca, 
25-29 years 28.9 ibs) 19.5 wae) 
30-34 years 19.3 16.1 16.3 16.4 
35-39 years 6.2 4.7 4.8 55 
40-44 years Wea 0.6 0.6 Oe, 
Fourth birth 

15-19 years 0.1 0.0 = = 
20-24 years 3.6 si ie) es 
25-29 years Wes) 5.6 4.8 4.5 
30-34 years WAZ 6.6 5.4 D8) 
35-39 years S8! $1 2.6 eo 
40-44 years eZ 0.6 0.4 O25 


’ Because information on age of mother is not available for Newfoundland, this province is excluded from this table. 
Sources: Demographic Changes in the Canadian Family (manuscript), Ram, B., Demography Division, Statistics Canada. 
and Fertility in Canada: From Baby Boom to Baby Bust, Romaniuc, A., Statistics Canada, Catalogue 91-524. 
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Table 15. Live births and age-specific fertility rates! for single (never-married) women, Canada, 1975-1986 
a eee a te 8 a aR a oe el a 
Age group 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


a en a 
Births per 1,000 single women 


15-19 years 14.3 15.2 16.2 15.9 15.6 16.0 16.9 izes 17 ee 17.3 WT 
20-24 years 729 20.8 23.2 2359 24.4 25:0 30.3 32.2 33.3 34.3 35.7 37.2 
25-29 years 20.5 20.7 24.1 24.6 all 2) 28.8 33.2 35.6 39.1 41.3 45.3 47.0 
30-34 years 12:3 14.5 Wat 18.8 ailet 23.4 24.4 26.8 30.2 32.7 35.9 38.3 
35-39 years 5:9 7.8 8.2 9:7 9.0 912 10.5 12.2 oat 14.4 16.3 17.8 
40-44 years 4s 1.4 1.8 3.0 2.0 22 2.4 Be 2.6 3.1 3.0 3:2 
15-44 years 15.2 WO7 21.0 18.5 Ot 20.1 22.4 23.9 24.9 26.2 PAT 29.0 
Number (000s) CASS: 32.8 34.6 36.1 38.6 42.0 45.6 50.3 S27 99:9 99.3 62.7 


eee eee 


’ Because information on age of mother is not available for Newfoundland, this province is excluded from this table. 
Sources: Demographic Changes in the Canadian Family (manuscript), Ram, B., Demography Division, Statistics Canada, 
and Fertility in Canada: from Baby Boom to Baby Bust, Romaniuc, A., Statistics Canada, Catalogue 91-524. 


ee senna een a hn a ed 
Table 16. Average family income for selected family types, Canada, 1980-1987 


ee 


Distribution of 
Selected family types all family types Average family income in constant 1987 dollars 


1980 1987 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 
ee eee ea aaa ee 


% % $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Economic families, 
two persons or more 100.0 100.0 43,537 42,805 41,751 41,108 41,115 42,134 43,046 43,604 
Elderly families@ 225 14.1 30,654 29,010 30,474 28,443 30,375 30,749 30,861 29,859 
Married couples only 8.2 9.6 . 26,532 25,300 27,921 25,874 27,1383 26,800 —27,948s026.201 
Non-elderly families 87.5 85.9 45,384 44,860 43,438 43,005 42,802 43,984 45,050 45,862 
Married couples only, total 19.9 20.9 44,564 42,494 40,890 41,396 40,801 41,796 41,797 43,373 
One earner SF 5.0 36,989 33,599 33,744 34,625 32,362 34,809 34,489 35,056 
Two earners ike 14.3 49,523 48,000 46,112 46,192 46,660 47,111 47,224 48,731 
Husband-wife families with 
children, total4 48.2 42.8 47,011 46,319 45,212 45,012 45,191 46516 47,530 48,650 
One earner 14.7 8.8 35,991 36,038 35,691 36,196 33,436 35,390 36,280 34,996 
Two earners 23.0 23.5 48,243 46,793 45,673 46,594 47,417 47,523 48553 49,156 
Three or more earners 9.9 9.9 62,325 60,395 59,874 57,612 58,348 59,662 60,638 62,117 
Husband-wife families with 
other relatives 8.9 10.3. 60,524 61,281 59,646 56,917 55,166 57,782 61,020 59,803 
Lone-parent families, total4 5.8 6.0 21,170 21,783 19,792 19,090 20,171 19,663 20,294 21,261 
Female lone-parent 
families, total 5.0 5.3 19,679 19,590 17,932 17,728 18,601 18,339 18419 18,945 
No earner ie 1.6 9,020 8,796 9,528 9,464 9,701 Sawn Woah Serge 
One earner 2.6 2-fie19,373e 20,125 19,243 20277 “20,029 15.650 © 19,9 10am 1 Gecbe 
Male lone-parent 
families, total 0.7 0.7 31,248 35,499 31,838 29.477 31,554 30,108 31,186..38,891 
All other families 4.6 5.9 33,210 35,628 35,393 32,295 34,013 33,622 36,366 35,326 


Se eee 


Since not all sub-categories of family types are presented, subtotals may not add to indicated totals. 

Head 65 years of age and over. 

Head less than 65 years of age. 

With single children less than 18 years of age. Children 18 years of age and over and/or other relatives may also be 
present. 

° Children less than 18 years of age are not present but may include children 18 years of age and over. 

Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207. 
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Table 17. _ Lone-parent families, by sex of parent and earnings status of family members, Canada, 1987 


ee 


Average 
Distribution family 
income 
I Nn 
% $ 
Female lone-parent families 100.0 
No earners in family 23.6 10,812 
Parent only earner 45.8 20,947 
Child(ren) only earner(s) 4.4 36,563 
Parent and child(ren) earners 26.2 SO alfa 
Male lone-parent families 100.0 
No earners in family Te 13,499 
Parent only earner 45.1 35,605 
Child(ren) only earner(s) Can ~ 
Parent and child(ren) earners 44.8 44,375 


Source: 1988 Survey of Consumer Finances, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


i iii. 


Table 18. _ Low income rates for selected family types!, Canada, 1980-1987 


SSS SS SS a 


Distribution 
of low income 
Selected family types family types Low income rates 
1980 1987 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


SSS rr a ee eee eee 


Economic families, 


two persons or more 100.0 100.0 11.6 11.3 12.6 13.8 13.9 12.6 11.8 11.3 
Elderly families2 14.5 10.2 1333 14.2 11.0 11.8 11k3 9.8 9.5 8.2 
Married couples only 9.1 6.4 1228 11.6 8.0 9.8 8.2 8.3 8.3 TaD 
Non-elderly families3 85.5 89.8 Whe 10.9 12.9 14.1 14.3 135 1292 11.9 

Married couples only, total 10.5 13.8 6.1 6:5 7.6 8.4 8.6 7.5 7.9 7.5 
One earner Bye! 4.4 10.6 10.4 10.7 11.0 Wee ites 10.8 9.8 
Two earners Ved 4.4 hs 2.0 2.6 3.5 Oro 2s} 3.0 Ss) 

Husband-wife families with 

children, total4 37.6 S65 9.0 9.3 pleat 12.0 12.4 10) 10.2 9.7 
One earner 20.0 16.5 15.8 17.4 18.8 20.4 EP 20.1 20.9 PR 
Two earners 10.6 2s. 5.3 Sil Hol 7.0 7.6 7.0 Bes 5.9 
Three or more earners Tp 2.6 3.1 35 3.6 4.6 4.1 4.5 310 3:0 

Husband-wife families with 

other relatives® 3.0 4.1 3.8 3.8 4.7 57. 5.8 4.8 4.3 4.6 

Lone-parent families, total4 25.4 Cia 510).7/ 47.8 B25 55a/, HE) 56.0 50.7 52.0 

Female lone-parent 

families, total 23.8 26.7 54.5 53.0 Site 59.3 59.5 59.6 5515 56.6 
No earner 10.9 ss 96.0 96.8 96.7 97.4 97.0 94.4 92.2 95.3 
One earner 10.0 Aes 45.2 42.5 43.2 45.1 46.5 49.0 44.3 47.4 

Male lone-parent 

families, total 1.6 Weil 24.9 15.6 22.8 AOS 26.0 27.0 22.7 170 

All other families 9.0 Pail, 22.4 Sez. eS 22.4 18.7 18.2 14.6 He) 


Since not all sub-categories of family types are presented, subtotals may not add to indicated totals. 

Head 65 years of age and over. 

Head less than 65 years of age. 

With single children less than 18 years of age. Children 18 years of age and over and/or other relatives may also be 
present. 

© Children less than 18 years of age are not present but may include children 18 years of age and over. 

Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207. 
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Table 19. | Percentage of children potentially receiving child care, by age, showing labour market status of 
parents, Canada, 1988 


ee ee eee 


Infants Toddlers Pre-schoolers School-age children 
(0-17 months) (18-35 months) (3-5 years) (6-12 years) 

Category of parent Number % Of Number % Of Number % of Number % of 

of children of children of children of children 

children served children served children served children served 

Mothers in labour force 303,954 2 SYA) ASN lieOmeO52:922 23.4 1,634,010 Sh16) 

Full-time working parents 154,319 10.2 174,131 21.3 344,258 44.4 932,782 Gr2 
Full-time working parents, 

plus students 162,334 9.7 185,020 20.1 368,797 41.4 990,565 5.9 
Full-time working parents, 

plus students, plus 

parents working 20 to 

29 hours per week 206,742 7.6 234,683 15.8 458,854 33.3 1,213,983 4.8 


Source: Status of Day Care in Canada, 1988, Health and Welfare Canada, National Child Care Information Centre. 


Table 20. Average time spent per day on selected activities, by employment status and sex, Canada, 1986 


Women 
Selected activities Employed keeping Employed Total 
women house men population 


ee eee 


Hours/minutes per day (averaged over seven days) 


Work for pay 5:49 0:22 7:04 3:35 
Family care - total 3:14 6:02 1:47 3:03 
Housecleaning/ 

meal preparation eS! 3:44 O58 1:45 
Child care 0:27 1:03 Oa15 0:25 
Shopping 0:54 Weis 0:39 0:53 
Personal care - total 10:37 11:25 10:14 11:01 
Sleeping 8:06 8:37 7258) 8:25 
Eating Wales 1:39 1924. 125 
Washing/dressing 0:51 0:38 0:35 0:40 
Other personal care 0:25 0:31 0:25 0:31 
Leisure time 


Media and communication 
(television, rented movies, 


reading, other) 2:10 3:23 2:46 3:10 
Entertainment (attending) dete eile leis Welly 
School and education 0:10 0:05 0:08 0:49 
Sports and hobbies 

(participation) 0:29 0:58 0:35 0:45 
Organizational/voluntary/ 

religious activities 0:16 0:22 0:10 0:15 
Not stated 0:02 0:05 0:03 0:05 
Total 24:00 24:00 24:00 24:00 


Source: General Social Survey, Time Use and Social Mobility Modules, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


HOUSING AND HOUSEHOLDS 


he issues of housing affor- 
ih dability and adequacy are 

topical to all Canadians at 
this time in our nation’s history. 

As a result of more Canadians 

than ever deciding to live outside 
the traditional two-parent family, 
and, with an increasing number of 
people living alone — females com- 
prising the majority of both groups 
— the housing alternatives for 
women are becoming increasingly 
important. 


Definitions: For ease of presenta- 
tion and to alleviate any confusion, 
it is necessary, at this time, to in- 
troduce specific terms that will be 
referred to throughout this 
analysis. These terms and the 
overall framework of the analysis 
are outlined below. 

A household is defined as an 
individual or group of people who 
occupy a dwelling. For each 
household, there is a person — the 
household maintainer -— who is 
responsible for paying the rent, 
mortgage, taxes or electricity for 
that dwelling. In the majority of 
cases, the household maintainer 
resides in the dwelling, however, 
there are instances in which the 
household maintainer is a non- 
resident. 

In 1986, there were 84,155 
households with non-resident 
maintainers. In contrast, there 
were 8,907,515 households with 
the maintainer residing within the 
dwelling. This review will 
concentrate exclusively on this 
latter group — households with 
resident maintainers (Table 1). 


Data on resident household 
Maintainers have been summa- 
rized into four family status 
categories as follows: 


1) Husband-wife primary family 
households 

2) Lone-parent primary family 
households 

3) Households of one person 

4) Other households (a combi- 
nation of family households in 
which the household main- 
tainer is a non-family person 
and non-family households of 
more than one person). 


EER a RE SG TEE) 
Household maintainer 


Sex and family status: Of the 
8,907,515 households with a 
resident maintainer in 1986, 
9,797,930 (65%) were husband- 
wife primary family households, 
1,906,325 (21%) were households 
of one person, 745,615 (8%) were 
lone-parent primary family 
households and 457,645 (5%) 
were other households. 

In 1986, 2,527,100 households 
in Canada (28%) had a female 
maintainer. Of the female main- 
tainers, almost one-half were in 
households of one person and 
another one-quarter were in lone- 
parent primary family households. 

By contrast, there were 
6,380,415 households with a male 
maintainer in 1986 and, of this 
total, over 80% were in husband- 
wife primary family households 
(Table 2). 


Age: Age is another important 
consideration when the demo- 
graphics of the resident house- 
hold maintainer are being 
investigated. 

The age group with the 
highest proportion of female 
maintainers was that aged 65 
years and over. In 1986, some 
27% of the 2,527,100 female 
maintainers were in this group 
compared with only 14% of the 
6,380,415 male maintainers. 

One-quarter (24%) of all 
household maintainers were in 
the 25- to 34-year-old age group 
with an additional 22% in the 35- 
to 44-year-old age category in 
1986. Of the 6,380,415 male 
maintainers, 1.5 million (24%) 
were in each of these age 
categories (Figure 1, Table 4). 


EEN AE ERS SD 
Tenure and type of dwelling 


It has been the desire of the 
majority of Canadians to own 
their homes and, in 1986, 62% of 
all households had realized that 
goal. 

Women were much less 
likely to own their homes than 
men. According to 1986 census 
data, 42% of female maintainers 
owned the dwelling in which they 
resided compared with 70% of 
male maintainers. In other words, 
7 out of 10 male maintainers 
owned their dwellings while 
almost 6 out of 10 female main- 
tainers rented theirs (Figure 2). 


ee 
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Figure 1 
Canada, 1986 
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Age group 


Resident household maintainers in private dwellings, by age group and sex, 


55-64 65 and over 


’ Non-farm, non-reserve dwellings only. 
Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


The type of dwelling that 
Canadians live in also affords 
some interesting comparisons. 
Fifty-eight percent of all 
households resided in single- 


detached houses, row houses, 
apartments, etc.) and 1% in 
movable dwellings. 

Thirty-nine percent of female 
maintainers resided in single- 
detached dwellings in 1986, 41% detached dwellings and 60% in 
in multiple dwellings (e.g. semi- multiple dwellings. Comparable 


—_—_—_—_—_— 


Figure 2 Resident household maintainers in private dwellings!, 
by tenure and sex, Canada, 1986 


—____—_—_—_—_——_— 


Women Men 


42% 


| Rented 


’ Non-farm, non-reserve dwellings only. 
Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


[Rae Owned 


proportions for males were 65% 
and 33%, respectively. 
Two-thirds of husband-wife 
primary family households lived 
in single-detached dwellings 
while two-thirds of one-person 
households lived in multiple dwel- 
lings in 1986 (Tables 6 and 8). 


FS LS RTS DEES Fs 
Housing adequacy 


The size of the dwelling and the 
number of persons per household 
are two measures that provide 
some insight into the question of 
housing adequacy. A review of 
these data elements from the last 
two censuses provides some in- 
teresting information with respect 
to this issue. 

In both 1986 and 1981, one- 
half of all households resided in 
dwellings with 5 to 7 rooms. 

Husband-wife primary family 
households had the highest 
proportion living in large 
dwellings (8 rooms or more) in 
1986 (28%) and 1981 (23%). 
Over one-half of one-person 
households lived in 3- or 4-room 
dwellings in both years. 


rrr ee ee 
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Figure 3 Resident household maintainers in private dwellings’, by number of persons 
per household and sex of maintainer, Canada, 1986 
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’ Non-farm, non-reserve dwellings only. 
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Persons per household 


Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Of the female maintainers in 
1986, some 43% of the house- 
holds resided in dwellings with 5 
to 7 rooms with another 39% 
living in 3- or 4-room homes. 
One-quarter (25%) of the male 
maintainers lived in large 
dwellings, double the proportion 
of their female counterparts 
(12%). 

Female maintainers were 
much more likely than male 
maintainers to reside in smaller 
households. In 1986, almost 
three-quarters (74%) of the 
female maintainers lived in 
households of one or two persons 
compared with less than one-half 
(43%) of the male maintainers. 

About 38% of male main- 
tainers resided in households of 4 
persons or more in 1986, more 
than three times the percentage 
for females (12%) (Figure 3, 
Tables 9 to 12). 


SS A RSE EAE ESS 


Affordability of housing 


The cost of securing shelter has 
been steadily increasing for 


Canadians throughout the years 
and continues to consume a high 
proportion of our overall income. 

A natural division exists 
between owners and renters 
when analyzing the components 
of shelter cost. For this reason, 
data will be presented separately 
for these two distinct groups. 


Owner households: Of the 
5,356,165 owner households 
living in non-farm, non-reserve 
dwellings in Canada in 1986, 
4,209,320 (79%) were husband- 
wife primary family households, 
645,695 (12%) were one-person 
households, 320,635 (6%) were 
lone-parent family households 
and 180,510 (3%) were other 
households. 

Female maintainers consti- 
tuted 1,063,785 (20%) of owner 
households in 1986, while male 
maintainers totalled 4,292,380 
(80%). 

The average value of 
dwellings in 1986 was $84,791, 
ranging from a high of $88,315 
for husband-wife primary family 
households to a low of $68,266 
for one-person households. 


4 persons 


Men 


5 persons 
or more 


The average dwelling value 
for households with a female 
maintainer ($79,403) was over 
8% lower than households with a 
male maintainer ($86,127). 

The average income for all 
owner households in 1986 was 
$41,054. On average, owner 
households with female main- 
tainers recorded incomes 28% 
lower than households with male 
maintainers. 

Husband-wife primary family 
households recorded the highest 
average income — $45,125, with 
the female maintainer of this 
group registering an average 
income $3,300 more than their 
male counterparts ($48,163 to 
$44,863). 

Average owner’s major 
payments (OMP - the total aver- 
age monthly payments made by 
owner households to secure 
shelter) in 1986 for Canada was 
$478. The $411 per month 
average OMP for female 
household maintainers was 17% 
lower than for males ($495). 

The shelter cost to income 
ratio (i.e., the proportion of total 
household income devoted to 


a ee ee eee 
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Figure 4 Households in owner-occupied private dwellings!, by shelter cost to income ratio 


and sex of resident household maintainer, Canada, 1986 
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Shelter cost to income ratio 


2 Excludes households with zero or negative household income. 
Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


securing shelter) is another 
important measure that sheds 
some light on the affordability 
question. Of all owner households 
in Canada in 1986, 13% had a 
shelter cost to income ratio of 
30% or more. 

Of the female maintainers, 
20% had a shelter cost to income 
ratio of 30% or more compared 
with 12% for male maintainers 
(Figure 4, Table 13). 


Tenant households: There were 
over 3,316,310 tenant households 
in Canada in 1986. Almost 
1,392,185 (42%) were husband- 
wife primary family households, 
1,241,140 (38%) one-person 
households, 412,930 (12%) lone- 
parent primary family households 


and 270,055 (8%) other 
households. 

There were 1,442,150 tenant 
households with female main- 
tainers in 1986 representing 43% 
of the total. Households with male 
maintainers totalled 1,874,165 
(57%). 

With respect to average 
income, female maintainers in 
tenant households were further 
behind their male counterparts 
than was the case for owner 
households in 1986. Female 
maintainers in tenant households 
registered average incomes 34% 
lower than households with male 
maintainers. As indicated, the 
corresponding percentage for 
owner households was only 28%. 
Overall, the average income for all 


SME ORT 


pee Se feeesea vent 


40%-49% 50% and over 


tenant households was $23,760, 
$17,294 less than the $41,054 
average for owner households. 
Average gross rent (the 
regular monthly payments paid 
by tenant households to secure 
shelter) in Canada was $432 in 
1986. In comparison, the 
average monthly owner's major 
payment was $478. 
Approximately one-third 
(35%) of the tenant households 
had a shelter cost to income ratio 
of 30% or more in 1986. As indi- 
cated, the comparable proportion 
for owner households was 13%. 
Of the female maintainers, 
46% had a shelter cost to income 
ratio of 30% or more compared 
with only 27% for male main- 
tainers (Figure 5, Table 14). 
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Figure 5 Households in tenant-occupied private dwellings', by shelter cost to income2 ratio 
and sex of resident household maintainer, Canada, 1986 
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Shelter cost to income ratio 
’ Non-farm, non-reserve dwellings only. 


2 Excludes households with zero or negative household income. 
Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 1. Resident and non-resident household maintainers in private households, Canada, 1981 and 1986 
1981 - 1986 
SSS ee ee eee 
No. % No. % No. % 

Households with 

resident maintainer 8,166,185 99 8,907,515 99 741,330 9 
Households with no 

resident maintainer 115,350 1 84,155 1 -31,195 -27 
Total households 8,281,535 100 8,991,670 100 710,135 9 


Sources: 1981 and 1986 censuses of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 2. Family status of resident household maintainers, Canada, 1981 and 1986 
Maintainer living in: 1981 1986 hans’, 
1981 - 1986 
ee ee eee 
No. % of No. % of No. % 
total total 

Family households 

Husband-wife primary family 5024-275 68 5,797,930 65 273,655 5 
Husband 5,114,075 63 5,218,035 59 103,960 2 
Wife 367,445 5 533,570 6 166,125 45 
Son 26,705 2 28,815 == ei) NG) 8 
Daughter 16,050 5 U evi) -- 1,460 9 

Lone-parent primary family 613,760 8 745,615 8 Sihooo 21 
Male parent 1055 1 128,545 1 257300 22 
Female parent 508,585 6 617,070 7 108,485 21 
Son -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Daughter -- - -- - = = 

Other family household! 34,470 = 42,445 a 7,975 23 
Male 14,700 == 18,040 Ss 3,340 23 
Female 19,770 -- 24,405 -- 4,635 23 

Sub-total, family households 6,172,505 76 6,585,990 74 413,485 i 

Non-family households 

One-person household HE OGSwalle 20 1,906,325 al 272,610 17 
Male 664,865 8 780,650 9 115,785 7 
Female 968,850 12 1,125,675 13 156,825 16 

Household of more than 

one non-family person 359,965 4 415,200 5 Gis) 26) 15 
Male ROMS 2 206,330 2 30,815 18 
Female 184,450 2 208,870 2 24,420 ie 

Sub-total, non-family households 1,993,680 24 Paes Ven| oyehs) 26 327,845 16 

Total private households 8,166,185 100 8,907,515 100 741,330 9 

Male resident maintainer 6,101,035 WS) 6,380,415 72 279,380 5 

Female resident maintainer 2,065,150 25 ZO TENOO 28 461,950 22 

Total resident maintainers 8,166,185 100 8,907,515 100 741,330 9 


’ Family households in which the household maintainer is a non-family person. 
Sources: 1981 and 1986 censuses of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 3. Resident household maintainers, by family status, age group and sex of maintainer, Canada, 1981 


[eee 


years years years years years and over 


_————— ee a ee eee eee 


Husband-wife primary family 


Male No. 269;395 320/475  iSzA'75 976,025 eMail 74s) 636,525 5,140,775 
% 5 26 23 19 it 12 100 
Female No. 59,150 126,745 72,140 SYA AAS) 40,785 32,405 383,490 
% 15 33 19 14 11 8 100 
Total No. 328,545 1,447,225 1,229,305 1,028,300 821,955 668,930 5,524,270 
% 6 26 22 19 Ie 12 100 


Lone-parent primary family 


Male parent No. 1,140 11,400 28,030 61435 19,435 e745 105,175 
%o 1 11 27 30 18 ifs! 100 
Female parent No. 36,750 121,965 128,955 105,730 67,600 47,585 508,585 
% 7 24 25 21 13 9 100 
Total No. 37,890 133,365 156,985 137,165 87,035 61,330 613,760 
% 6 22 26 22 14 10 100 


One-person households 


Male No. 94,825 1915735 92520 79,300 81,050 125,445 664,860 
Yo 14 29 14 Vz 12 19 100 
Female No. 96,720 146,650 62,475 76,605 159,340 427,065 968,850 
Yo 10 Ue 6 8 16 44 100 
Total No. 1915385 338,390 154,995 155,905 240,385 992,505 1,633;710 
% 12 21 ) 10 i 34 100 


Other households! 


Male No. 53,425 57,645 18,780 16,945 17,510 25,920 190,225 
% 28 30 10 9 9 14 100 
Female No. 45,005 34,425 12,730 16,400 31,415 64,225 204,215 
% 22 Ue 6 8 1) 31 100 
Total No. 98,430 92,070 31,515 33,355 48,925 90,145 394,440 
Yo 25 23 8 8 12 23 100 


Total households 


Male No. 418,785 1,581,255 1,296,505 1,103,705 899,170 801,635 6,101,035 
% 7 26 21 18 15 13 100 
Female No. 237,625 429,785 276,300 251,010 299,140 571,280 2,065,140 
% 12 21 13 12 14 28 100 
Total No. 656,410 2,011,040 1,572,805 1,354,715 1,198,310 1,372,910 8,166,175 
%o 8 25 19 We 15 Wz 100 


1 Other households include family households in which the household maintainer is a non-family person and non-family 
households with more than one person. 
Source: 1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 4. Resident household maintainers, by family status, age group and sex of maintainer, Canada, 1986 
Maintainer living in: Under 25 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 years Total 
years years years years years and over 
Husband-wife primary family 
Male No. 174,940 1,233,115 1,321,475 961,875 832,650 722,795 5,246,850 
% 3 24 25 18 16 14 100 
Female No. 62,535 192,010 128,820 70,995 52,585 44,130 551,075 
% 11 35 23 13 10 8 100 
Total No. 23f,470 1,425)1380 ~~ 1;4507295)  1);0325875 885,235 766,925 5,797,935 
4 25 25 18 15 i3 100 
Lone-parent primary family 
Male parent No. 1,270 Noo 39,150 35,735 22,845 OWS 128,550 
% 1 11 30 28 18 12 100 
Female parent No. 40,765 505 180,365 110,890 76,350 55,590 617,065 
% 7 25 29 18 12 9 100 
Total No. 42,030 166,860 219,510 146,625 99,195 71,390 745,610 
6 (x2 29 20 13 10 100 
One-person households 
Male No. 74,105 221,460 139,830 92,310 101,935 151,020 780,660 
%o 9 28 18 12 13 19 100 
Female No. 75,280 166,865 96,990 89,605 176,415 520,525 1,125,680 
% 7 15 9 8 16 46 100 
Total No. 149,380 388,320 236,820 181,915 278,350 671,545 1,906,330 
% 8 20 Ww 10 15 35 100 
Other households! 
Male No. 50,685 76,115 29,390 19,090 21,000 28,085 224,365 
%o 23 34 ike) 9 9 13 100 
Female No. 43,130 48,775 ZileZO5 19,165 33,840 67,100 233,275 
% 18 21 9 8 15 29 100 
Total No. 93,810 124,890 50,660 383255 54,840 95,185 457,640 
%o 20 27 V1 8 12 21 100 
Total households 
Male No. 301,000 1,544,445 1,529,845 1,109,010 978,430 917,695 6,380,425 
% 5 24 24 alee 15 14 100 
Female No. 2217710 560,755 427,440 290,655 339,190 687,345 2,527,095 
% 9 22 liz 12 We 27 100 
Total No. 522,710 2;105;200' 1/957;285) @,399;665 153i17,620' 1,605,040 89072520 
% 6 24 22 16 VS 18 100 


1 Other households include family households in which the household maintainer is a non-family person and non-family 


households with more than one person. 


Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 5. Resident household maintainers, by family status and tenure of dwelling, Canada, 1981 
Maintainer living in: Owned Rented On reserve2 
Husband-wife primary family 
Male No. 3,874,230 1,242,105 24,435 
% HS) 24 2s 
Female No. 233,525 147,885 2,080 
% 61 39 1 
Total No. 4,107,760 1,389,995 26,515 
% 74 25 -- 
Lone-parent primary family 
Male parent No. 67,775 36,060 1,340 
% 64 34 1 
Female parent No. 210,195 293,770 4,620 
% 41 58 1 
Total No. 277,965 329,830 5,965 
% 45 54 1 
One-person households 
Male No. ZAo MOS 445,965 3,795 
% o2 67 1 
Female No. 304,385 661,730 2,730 
% Si 68 == 
Total No. 519,490 1,107,695 6,530 
% 32 68 Ss 
Other households! 
Male No. 72,645 116,510 1,065 
% 38 61 1 
Female No. 85,795 117,245 1,180 
% 42 M7 1 
Total No. 158,445 233,155 2,245 
%o 40 59 1 
Total households 
Male No. 4,229,755 1,840,640 30,635 
%o 69 30 1 
Female No. 833,900 1,220,630 10,610 
% 40 59 1 
Total No. 5,063,655 3,061,270 41,245 
% 62 eT 1 


1 Other households include family households in which the hou 


households with more than one person. 
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Total 


5,140,775 
100 
383,490 
100 
5,524,270 
100 


105,175 
100 
508,585 
100 
613,765 
100 


664,860 
100 
968,850 
100 
1,633,715 
100 


190,230 
100 
204,215 
100 
394,445 
100 


6,101,040 
100 
2,065,140 
100 
8,166,180 
100 


sehold maintainer is a non-family person and non-family 


2 "On reserve" refers to all occupied private dwellings on reserves whether originally reported as owned or rented. 


Source: 1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 6. Resident household maintainers, by family status and tenure of dwelling, Canada, 1986 


Maintainer living in: Owned Rented On reserve2 Total 


Husband-wife primary family 


Male No. 4,033,830 1,190,730 22,290 5,246,850 
Yo Wen 23 oo 100 

Female No. 339,150 208,630 3,300 551,085 
%o 62 38 1 100 

Total No. 4,372,980 1,399,360 2099 3) (90939 
aS 24 -- 100 


Lone-parent primary family 


Male parent No. 79,985 46,945 1,615 128,545 
% 62 37 1 100 
Female parent No. 245,975 366,210 4,885 617,065 
% 40 59 1 100 
Total No. 325,950 413,160 6,500 745,610 
% 44 es) 1 100 


One-person households 


Male No. 271,305 505,650 3,690 780,650 
Yo 35 65 os 100 
Female No. 386,815 736,475 2,385 125679 
%o 34 65 = 100 
Total No. 658,115 1,242,130 6,080 1,906,325 
%o 35 65 == 100 


Other households! 


Male No. 84,055 139,135 1,180 224,370 
%o of 62 1 100 
Female No. 100,825 131,250 1,200 2335275 
Yo 43 56 1 100 
Total No. 184,875 270,380 2,380 457,640 
Yo 40 Bie) 1 100 


Total households 


Male No. 4,469,175 1,882,460 PASY I TAS) 6,380,415 
Yo 70 30 se 100 
Female No. UAC AZ TAS) 1,442,565 Wilg/raw) 2,527,100 
Yo 42 Vy Ss 100 
Total No. 5,541,940 3,325,025 40,545 8,907,515 
% 62 / >= 100 


1 Other households include family households in which the household maintainer is a non-family person and non-family 
households with more than one person. 

2 "On reserve" refers to all occupied private dwellings on reserves whether originally reported as owned or rented. 

Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 7. Resident household maintainers, by family status and structural type of dwelling, Canada, 1981 
Single- Apartments Single attached2 Movable3 
Maintainer living in: detached 5 or more or other mul- dwellings Total 
dwellings storeys tiple dwellings 


Husband-wife primary family 


Male No. 3,532,945 238,120 1,222,165 147,545 5,140,775 
% 69 5 24 3 100 
Female No. 210,305 32,960 131,700 8,520 383,495 
% 55 9 34 2 100 
Total No. 3,743,250 271,080 1,353,870 156,065 5,524,265 
% 68 5 25 3 100 


Lone-parent primary family 


Male parent No. 63,285 6,305 32,260 35325 105,175 
% 60 6 oh, 3 100 
Female parent No. 208,260 44,190 246,200 9,940 508,585 
% . 41 9 48 2 100 
Total No. 271,540 50,490 278,460 13,265 613,760 
% 44 8 45 2 100 


One-person households 


Male No. 217375 126,955 298,480 21,545 664,865 
%o 33 19 45 3 100 
Female No. 278,385 238,840 438,375 13,250 968,850 
% 29 25 45 1 100 
Total No. 496,260 365,795 736,860 34,795 1,633,710 
%o 30 22 45 2 100 


Other households! 


Male No. 82,775 22,045 80,630 4775 190,230 
% 44 12 42 3 100 
Female No. 84,410 26,435 90,565 2,805 204,215 
% 41 13 44 1 100 
Total No. 167,185 48,480 WI AGS 7,580 394,440 
% 42 12 43 2 100 


Total households 


Male No. 3,896,880 393,425 1,633,535 177,190 6,101,045 
% 64 6 27 oS 100 
Female No. 781,360 342,425 906,840 34,515 2,065,145 
%o 38 uy 44 2 100 
Total No. 4,678,240 735,850 2,540,375 PN ANGTAOS 8,166,190 
% Bi 9 31 3 100 


’ Other households include family households in which the household maintainer is a non-family person and non-family 
households with more than one person. 

2 This category includes semi-detached houses, row houses, other single-attached houses, apartments or flats in a 
detached duplex and apartments in a building that has less than five storeys. 

3 This category includes mobile homes and other movable dwellings such as houseboats and railroad cars. 

Source: 1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 8. Resident household maintainers, by family status and structural type of dwelling, Canada, 1986 
Single- Apartments Single attached2 Movable3 
Maintainer living in: detached 5 or more or other mul- dwellings Total 
dwellings storeys tiole dwellings 


Husband-wife primary family 


Male No. 3,719,280 236,180 A219; 1155 72,239 5,246,850 
% 71 5 23 1 100 
Female No. 308,430 43,525 192,650 6,480 559,059 
% 56 8 35 1 100 
Total No. 4,027,705 279,710 1,411,805 78,710 5,797,930 
Yo 69 5 24 1 100 


Lone-parent primary family 


Male parent No. 76,385 7,660 42,380 2,120 128,545 
% 59 6 oe 2 100 
Female parent No. 245,660 47,600 317,160 6,640 617,065 
%o 40 8 oil 1 100 
Total No. 322,050 55,260 359,540 8,760 745,610 
%o 43 we 48 1 100 


One-person households 


Male No. 262,160 140,120 363,925 14,445 780,650 
% 34 18 47 Zz 100 
Female No. 327,915 264,955 523,930 8,870 1,125,675 
%o 29 24 47 1 100 
Total No. 590,085 405,075 887,850 23,320 1,906,330 
Yo 31 21 47 1 100 


Other households! 


Male No. 91,840 27,690 101,675 3,165 224,370 
%o 41 12 45 1 100 
Female No. 94,310 29,205 107,900 il,fetete 233,275 
% 40 ie) 46 1 100 
Total No. 186,155 56,890 209,580 5,025 457,640 
% 41 12 46 1 100 
Total households 
Male No. 4,149,665 411,650 ThE NOS 91,965 6,380,415 
% 65 6 27 1 100 
Female No. 976,315 385,285 1,141,640 23,845 2,527,100 
% 39 15 45 1 100 
Total No. 5,125,980 796,935 2,868,775 115,810 8,907,515 
% 58 9 32 1 100 


’ Other households include family households in which the household maintainer is a non-family person and non-family 
households with more than one person. 

2 This category includes semi-detached houses, row houses, other single-attached houses, apartments or flats in a 
detached duplex and apartments in a building that has less than five storeys. 

3 This category includes mobile homes and other movable dwellings such as houseboats and railroad cars. 

Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Resident household maintainers, by family status and number of rooms per dwelling, Canada, 1981 


Total 


a 


Husband-wife primary family 


Male No. 
% 
Female No. 
% 
Total No. 


% 


Lone-parent primary family 


Male parent No. 
% 
Female parent No. 
% 
Total No. 


Yo 


One-person households 


Male No. 
% 
Female No. 
% 
Total No. 


Yo 


Other households! 


Male No. 
%o 
Female No. 
% 
Total No. 


%o 


Total households 


Male No. 
% 
Female No. 
% 
Total No. 


% 


’ Other households include family households in which the household maintain 


households with more than one person. 
Source: 
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1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 10. Resident household maintainers, by family status and number of rooms per dwelling, Canada, 1986 
Maintainer living in: 1 2 3-4 5-7 8 rooms Total 
room rooms rooms rooms or more 
Husband-wife primary family 
Male No. 6,760 B21655 743,015 2,971,050 1,493,380 5,246,850 
%o -- 1 14 57 28 100 
Female No. 1,600 6,900 133,400 285,200 123,990 551,080 
% -- 1 24 52 22 100 
Total No. 8,360 39,550 876,415 3,256,245 Wei HSIAO) 5,797,930 
% -- 1 15 56 28 100 
Lone-parent primary family 
Male parent No. 385 1,690 PAE NYS Halkooo 27,980 128,545 
% 3S 1 21 55) 22 100 
Female parent No. 1,345 6,925 176,630 341,510 90,655 617,065 
% -- 1 29 55 iS 100 
Total No. 15730 8,610 203,785 412,845 118,635 745,610 
% -- 1 27 SIS) 16 100 
One-person households 
Male No. 52,400 84,750 368,870 224,550 50,085 780,655 
% zi 11 47 29 6 100 
Female No. 40,535 88,990 588,400 347,685 60,070 1,125,675 
% 4 8 52 Sil 5 100 
Total No 92,940 73735 957,265 Waves AO SS 1,906,325 
%o 5 9 50 30 6 100 
Other households! 
Male No. 1,990 6,610 77,485 104,835 33,455 224,370 
%o 1 o 35 47 15 100 
Female No. 1,200 4,440 77,805 115,405 34,420 2333270 
% 1 2 33 49 15 100 
Total No. 3,195 11,050 155,285 220,240 67,875 457,645 
% 1 2 34 48 15 100 
Total households 
Male No. 61535 125,705 Ie2nGro25 Soman? O 1,604,900 6,380,420 
% 1 2 19 aye) 25 100 
Female No. 44,680 107,255 976,235 1,089,800 309,135 2,527,095 
% 2 4 39 43 12 100 
Total No. 106,215 232,960 2,192,760 4,461,570 1,914,035 8,907,515 
% 1 3 Zo 50 21 100 


’ Other households include family households in which the household maintainer is a non-family person and non-family 


households with more than one person. 
1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Source: 
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Table 11. Resident household maintainers, by family status and number of persons per household, 
Canada, 1981 


1 2 6} 4 5 6 
Maintainer living in: person persons persons persons persons persons Total 
or more 


TT EEE 


Husband-wife primary family 


Male No. -- 1,633,265 1,093,005 1,356,725 666,020 Shilsey — Sele) 7/7:5) 
%o 3s 32 21 26 13 8 100 
Female No. ad 188,335 193325 68,430 29,650 US 383,490 
Yo oe 49 21 18 8 5 100 
Total No. SS bOcd OOSMmaIII2noSO) R425 1155 695,665 409,505 5,524,265 
Yo = 33 21 26 13 7 100 


Lone-parent primary family 


Male parent No. =< 44,675 30,785 16,195 Tol We 6,415 OSes 
Yo == 42 29 ile Th 6 100 
Female parent No. -- Zelral 162,795 75,090 AS) IS) 19,275 508,585 
% -- 44 S2 1S 6 4 100 
Total No. -- 266,390 193,580 91,280 36,820 25,690 613,760 
%o == 43 32 15 6 4 100 


One-person households 


Male No. 664,860 -- -- -- -- -- 664,865 
% 100 -- -- -- -- -- 100 
Female No. 968,850 -- -- -- -- -- 968,850 
% 100 -- -- -- -- -- 100 
Total No. 1,633,715 -- -- -- -- = Sl OS Sa7als 
% 100 -- -- -- -- -- 100 


Other households! 


Male No. -- 135,955 35,080 11,500 4,480 3,210 190,230 
% -- al 18 6 2 2 100 
Female No. -- 151,940 32/550 11,285 S75 2S 204,215 
% -- 74 16 6 5) 2 100 
Total No. -- 287,895 67,630 22,780 9,655 6,485 394,445 
%o -- He} WT 6 2 2 100 


Total households 


Male No. 664,860 1,813,895 1,158,870 1,384,420 677,610 401,380 6,101,045 
%o 11 30 19 28 1 Zi 100 
Female No. 968,850 561,990 274,670 154,805 64,540 40,295 2,065,140 
%o 47 Zu 13 7 3 2 100 
Total No. 1,633,710 2,375,885 1,433,540 1,539,225 742,150 441,675 8,166,185 
%o 20 29 18 119 9 5 100 


1 Other households include family households in which the household maintainer is a non-family person and non-family 
households with more than one person. 
Source: 1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 12. | Resident household maintainers, by family status and number of persons per household, 
Canada, 1986 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Maintainer living in: person persons persons persons persons persons Total 
or more 
Husband-wife primary family 
Male No. - 1,744,535 1,138,970 1,439,160 Boe ioil/5 290,670 5,246,850 
%o oye! 22 Pa 2 6 100 
Female No. - 261,650 120,595 108,450 41,580 18,805 551,080 
% 47 22 20 8 3 100 
Total No. = 2006185" 1725995659 1'547610 675,100 309,475 5,797,930 
% = 30) 22 Zi 12 5 100 
Lone-parent primary family 
Male parent No. 57,865 40,070 18,805 6,745 5,060 128,545 
%o 45 31 1S 5 4 100 
Female parent No. 285,555 207,870 81,660 27,190 14,795 617,065 
% - 46 34 13 4 2 100 
Total No. 343,425 247,940 100,460 33,930 19,855 745,610 
% 46 33 13 s) 3 100 
One-person households 
Male No. 780,655 = > 5 = 780,650 
%o 100 2 == 2 2 100 
Female No. 1,125,675 ae == - - 1,125,675 
% 100 - -- 100 
Total No. 1,906,330 - - - - 1,906,325 
%o 100 = = == = = 100 
Other households! 
Male No. 163,560 40,555 12,575 4,695 2,980 224,370 
%o 70S) 18 6 2 1 100 
Female No. - 174,200 Sion 12.320 5,865 3,380 233,275 
% - WE 16 5 3 1 100 
Total No. 337,765 78,065 24,895 10,560 Gi355 457,640 
% 74 17 5 2 1 100 
Total households 
Male No. 780,655 1,965,960 1,219,595 1,470,540 644,955 298,710 6,380,415 
% HZ 31 19 23 10 5 100 
Female No. 1,125,675 721,405 365,975 202,430 74,635 36,980 2,527,095 
%o 45 29 14 8 3 1 100 
Total No. 1,906,330 2,687,365 1,585,570 1,672,970 719,590 335,690 8,907,510 
%o 21 30 18 19 8 4 100 


a a, ee ee 
1 Other households include family households in which the household maintainer is a non-family person and non-family 
households with more than one person. 


Source: 


1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 13. © Owner-occupied dwellings’, by family status and sex of resident maintainer showing selected shelter 
characteristics, Canada, 1986 


a 


Total Average Average Average Proportion 
dwellings value of monthly annual of households 
Maintainer living in: dwelling owner’s household with a shelter 
major income cost to income 
payments ratio of 30% 
or more 
SSS SS re ee eee 
No. $ $ $ % 
Husband-wife primary family 
Male 3,874,610 87,810 504 44,863 aa 
Female 334,715 94,169 564 48,163 12 
Total 4,209,320 88,315 509 45,125 11 
Lone-parent primary family 
Male parent 77,180 78,433 486 40,277 16 
Female parent 243,455 75,560 430 28,811 27 
Total 320,635 76,251 443 Sileoval 24 
One-person households 
Male 260,265 66,107 373 24,408 24 
Female 385,430 69,723 278 D7 25 
Total 645,695 68,266 316 20,055 25 
Other households2 
Male 80,325 77,195 485 41,698 13 
Female 100,185 76,645 367 35,194 12 
Total 180,510 76,890 420 38,088 12 
Total households 
Male 4,292,380 86,127 495 43,481 12 
Female 1,063,785 79,403 411 31,264 20 
Total 5,356,165 84,791 478 41,054 is 


SS Se eee SSS a ae ee ee eee eee 


1 Non-farm, non-reserve dwellings. 

2 Other households include family households in which the household maintainer is a non-family person and non-family 
households with more than one person. 

Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 14. — Tenant-occupied dwellings', by family status and sex of resident maintainer showing selected 
shelter characteristics, Canada, 1986 


—S———————6000 SSS i a a 


Total Average Average Proportion of 

dwellings monthly annual households with 

Maintainer living in: gross rent household a shelter cost to 
income income ratio of 


30% or more 


a aes 


No. $ $ % 
Husband-wife primary family 
Male 1,183,840 475 31,100 22 
Female 208,350 468 31,390 22 
Total 1,392,185 474 31,143 22 
Lone-parent primary family 
Male parent 46,810 479 28,313 31 
Female parent 366,120 434 15,569 59 
Total 412,930 439 17,014 56 
One-person households 
Male 504,680 371 19,238 38 
Female 736,460 370 14,604 48 
Total 1,241,140 370 16,488 44 
Other households2 
Male 138,835 495 Sho AS 27 
Female 131,220 481 26,948 33 
Total 270,055 488 29,430 30 
Total households 
Male 1,874,165 449 27,886 Zi 
Female 1,442,150 410 18,397 46 
Total 3,316,310 432 23,760 Go 


Non-farm, non-reserve dwellings. 

2 Other households include family households in which the household maintainer is a non-family person and non-family 
households with more than one person. 

Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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ducation has long been 
ee viewed as one of the keys 

to success in Canadian 
society - opening doors to 
jobs, earnings, and career and 
social advancement. During the 
period 1970-71 to 1987-88, 
women made dramatic strides 
in improving their educational- 
qualifications. The number of 
women attending universities 
and colleges increased at a 
considerably faster rate than 
that of men, and more women 
than ever before earned degrees 
and diplomas. As a result, the 
gap between the educational 
attainment levels of women and 
men has narrowed. At the same 
time though, while women are 
entering male-dominated fields 
of study in greater numbers, 
they are still concentrated in 
traditional fields of study. And 
whether by choice or by 
necessity, women are far more 
likely than men to be part-time 
students. 

The level of educational 
attainment has a greater 
bearing on the labour force 
activity of women than that 
of men. Women who are 
university or college graduates 
are far more likely to be in the 
labour force than those with 
less formal education, and their 
chances of being unemployed 
are much lower. As well, the 
gap between the earnings of 
similarly-educated women 
and men closes as education 
increases. 


University enrolment 


One of the major developments in 
Canadian education since the 
early nineteen seventies has been 
the increase in the number of 
women attending university. The 
total enrolment of women in 
1987-88 was almost two and a half 
times as great as that of 1970-71, 
from about 172,000 to 420,000. In 
this time period, the enrolment of 
men increased by only 23%, from 
about 294,000 to about 361,000. 
As a result, in 1987-88, 54% of all 
university students were women 
(Figure 1, Table 1). 

At the undergraduate level, 
women made up 55% of the stu- 
dent body in 1987-88, up from 
39% in 1970-71. Although at the 
graduate level women are still 
underrepresented, accounting for 
44% of students, they have made 
dramatic strides, having increased 
their enrolment by almost four 
times, from about 11,000 in 
1970-71 to 42,000 in 1987-88. 

The female majority in total 
enrolment at the undergraduate 
level is partially a function of the 
large number of women enrolled 
on a part-time basis. The number 
of women undergraduates enrolled 
part-time almost tripled between 
1970-71 and 1987-88, whereas 
that for men increased by only 
16%. As aresult, in 1987-88, 
women outnumbered men as part- 
time undergraduates, accounting 
for 63% of the part-time under- 
graduate population. Although the 


rate of increase has not been 
quite as rapid, by 1987-88, the 
enrolment of women in full-time 
undergraduate programs very 
slightly surpassed that of men. 
By 1987-88, the gap between the 
participation of women and men 
in graduate programs had also 
narrowed to a considerable 
extent, with women representing 
50% of the part-time and 41% of 
the full-time graduate students, as 
opposed to 22% of the full-time 
and 24% of the part-time 
graduate students in 1970-71 
(Table 2). 

The relative proportion of 
women increased at both the 
undergraduate and graduate 
levels in both full- and part-time 
Studies at all age levels during 
the fifteen year time frame for 
which data are available. While 
overall women made up slightly 
over 50% of the full-time under- 
graduate students by 1987-88, it 
iS not surprising that those in the 
younger age categories had 
higher enrolment rates. Women 
of less than 18 years of age 
accounted for 56% of the enrol- 
ments in that age category, where 
women aged 18 to 24 and women 
aged 25 years and over 
accounted for 50% and 48%, 
respectively. It is interesting to 
note, however, that between 
1972-73 and 1986-87 the propor- 
tion of women in the older age 
categories underwent greater 
increases than that of the under 
18 years of age category. At the 
full-time graduate level, the 
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Figure 1 
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University enrolment, by sex, Canada, 1970-71 to 1987-88 
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Sources: Education in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 81-229, and Education, Culture and Tourism Division, 


Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


relative proportion of women 18 to 
24 years of age increased by 12% 
to 44%, compared with a 17% in- 
crease for women 25 years of age 
and over which brought them up to 
40% of the full-time graduates in 
their age category by 1986-87. 
This indicates that, as the level of 
participation of women studying 
full-time at both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels has increased 
at all age levels, the gap between 
the relative participation of 
younger and older women has be- 
come less pronounced (Table 3). 
The percentage of women 
enrolled at the part-time under- 
graduate level is higher than that 
of men in all age categories, and 
between 1972-73 and 1986-87, 
this gap widened with the result 
that by 1986-87 women 25 years 
of age and over represented 64% 
of the part-time students in this 
age category. This is particularly 
significant as students in this age 
category made up 75% of the 
part-time enrolment at the under- 
graduate level. At the part-time 
graduate level, the percentage of 
women enrolled increased 13% for 


those in the 18 to 24 year old age 
category and 23% for those in the 
25 years and over age category, 
with the result that by 1986-87, the 
participation of women in both 
these age categories (47% and 
48%, respectively) was almost 
equal to that of their male coun- 
terparts. 

The changing sex distribution 
of university students is also 
reflected in the steep rise in the 
enrolment rate of women. Enrol- 
ment rates express the number of 
students within a certain age/sex 
category as a percentage of the 
total Canadian population within 
that category. For example, the 
percentage of Canadian women 
between the ages of 18 and 21 
years who were enrolled full-time 
in universities at the under- 
graduate level rose from 13% in 
1970-71 to 28% in 1987-88. By 
contrast, the rate for men was 
actually in a state of decline 
throughout the 1970s, from a peak 
of 23% in 1971-72. It has subse- 
quently been increasing again, 
reaching 27% in 1987-88. The gap 
between the full-time enrolment 


rate of men and women has vir- 
tually closed in the last few years. 
Among part-time undergraduates, 
the enrolment rate of women (as a 
percentage of the 25-39 age 
group, the ages most commonly 
associated with part-time studies) 
has risen steadily and now 
exceeds that of men. In 1987-88, 
the rate for women stood at 5% 
compared with 3% in 1970-71. In 
contrast, men have slowly lost 
ground since 1970-71, falling from 
a rate of 4% to 3% by 1987-88 
(Table 4). 

At the gradi.ate level, men’s 
enrolment rates were higher than 
those of women in 1987-88, but 
women were gaining ground and 
have almost reached the rate of 
men in part-time studies. 


STE RS ES NE DPT ED 
University graduation 


Given the shift in the sex distribu- 
tion of university enrolment, it 
follows that a growing proportion 
of those receiving degrees are 
women. The more advanced the 
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degree, however, the smaller the 
percentage of women. In 1987, 
women received 53% of the 
bachelor’s degrees, 45% of the 
master’s degrees, and 29% of the 
doctorates. The corresponding 
percentages in 1971 were 38%, 
22% and 9% (Figure 2). 

Although more women are 
earning degrees, they remain con- 
centrated in traditional female 
fields of study including education, 
fine and applied arts, humanities, 
nursing and some of the social 
sciences!, such as psychology, 
sociology and social work. To 
some extent, though, the concen- 
tration of women in these special- 
ties is diminishing. In 1987, these 
traditional fields accounted for 
61% of all women graduates at the 
bachelor’s level, down from 70% 
in 1971 (Figure 3, Table 5). These 
programs represented only 34% of 
male graduates in 1987, a drop 
from 43% in 1971. Women have 


’ Commerce, economics and law 
are Classified as social sciences; 
however, they are examined 
separately since they are 
considered "traditionally male" 
disciplines. 


made significant inroads into most 


actually risen above men, repre- 


male-dominated areas. By 1987, 
the number of women earning 
bachelor’s degrees in agriculture 
and biological sciences had 


senting 57% of the total gra- 
duates in this field. Between 1971 
and 1987, the percentage of all 
bachelor of commerce degrees 


Figure 2 Women as a percentage of university graduates, 
Canada, 1971 and 1987 
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Figure 3 Women as a percentage of bachelor’s and first professional degree recipients, 
by selected fields of study, Canada, 1971 and 1987 
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earned by women rose from 6% to 
44%, and the percentage of law 
graduates who were women went 
from 9% to 47%. Another disci- 
pline in which the female com- 
ponent has increased is medicine: 
in 1971, 13% of those who earned 
an M.D. were women, compared 
with 42% by 1987. 

At the master’s level, the 
trends are similar. Traditional 
female fields (excluding nursing) 
accounted for 67% of women 
earning degrees in 1987, down 
from 83% in 1971 (Table 6). The 
percentage of men receiving 
master’s degrees in these pro- 
grams also declined though to a 
lesser extent, from 47% in 1971 to 
40% in 1987. 

Because, until recently, so few 
women enrolled in master’s pro- 
grams of any kind, men dominated 
in virtually all fields. In 1971, for 
example, women were the majority 
only in fine and applied arts. 
However, by 1987, they were 
earning more master’s degrees 
than men in education, the huma- 
nities, and the medical and health 
professions, as well as in fine and 
applied arts. Also, the proportion 
of women graduating from 
traditionally male disciplines is in- 
creasing. For example, the percen- 
tage of master’s degrees in law 
awarded to women rose from 9% 
to 39%, and the percentage in 
commerce went from 1% to 30% 
(Table 6). 

Few Canadians earn docto- 
rates, and most who do are men: 
however, the number of women 
Ph.D.’s is growing. In 1987, 682 
women became Ph.D.’s, over four 
times the 1971 figure. On the other 
hand, the total awarded to men 
increased by only 15%, from 
1,474 to 1,702 (Table 7). 

The proportion of women 
graduates has increased in all 
fields. For example, in 1987, 
women accounted for 52% of 
education graduates, up from less 
than 7% in 1971. This is also the 
first field of study in which women 
have earned more doctorates than 
men. Other fields in which the 
number of women Ph.D.’s is 
approaching that of men are fine 
and applied arts and commerce, 
which in 1987 accounted for 47% 


and 44% of the doctorates 
awarded. 

At all three levels of degree, 
engineering and applied sciences, 
and mathematics and physical 
sciences are the fields of study 
with the lowest percentage of 
women graduates. For example, in 
1987, the percentage of engi- 
neering degree recipients who 
were women ranged from 12% at 
the bachelor’s level to 5% at the 
doctoral level. In mathematics and 
physical sciences, women made 
up 29% of the bachelor’s level 
graduates, 23% of master’s grad- 
uates and 13% of doctorate reci- 
pients. The proportion of women 
graduating in these programs, 
however, has been growing at all 
three levels since 1970-71. 


SRS SES AAT NT POS TTR 


Community college 
enrolment and graduation 


Patterns of enrolment and gradu- 
ation for community colleges are 
similar to those at universities. In 
1970-71, more men than women 
were enrolled full-time, but the 
number of female students has 
been growing at a faster pace than 
the number of men, with the result 
that by 1987-88, 53% of the full- 
time community college students 
were women. Enrolment rates 
(calculated as a percentage of 
Canadians between 18 and 21 
years of age) tell the same story. 
At the beginning of the period, the 
rate for women was slightly below 
that for men (10% versus 11%). 
By 1987-88, however, the enrol- 
ment rate for women was 22% 
compared with 19% for men 
(Figure 4, Table 8). 

The representation of women 
enrolled full-time in both university 
transfer and career programs was 
slightly greater than that of men in 
1987-88. Between 1976-77 and 
1987-88, the enrolment of women 
in university transfer programs 
increased by 54% as compared 
with a 15% increase for men, 
bringing the total number of 
female enrolments up to almost 
53,000 and raising the level of 
participation of women in these 
programs from 45% in 1976-77 to 


52% in 1987-88. During the same 
time frame, the relative proportion 
of women and men in career 
programs remained fairly stable, 
with women representing 53% in 
1976-77 and 54% in 1987-88. 
The number of female enrolments 
in Career programs increased by 
almost 50% to over 117,000 in 
1987-88 (Table 9). 

The proportion of women 
enrolled part-time in these pro- 
grams is higher than that of men. 
In 1987-88, there were over 
37,000 women enrolled part-time 
in university transfer programs 
and almost 26,000 women enrol- 
led part-time in career programs, 
which represented over 60% of 
the part-time community college 
enrolment. 

During the five academic 
years for which age breakdowns 
were available, the proportion of 
women enrolled in full-time 
university transfer programs 
increased slightly for all age 
categories. The most significant 
increase was for enrolments of 
women between 18 and 24 years 
of age, whose level of participa- 
tion increased from 46% in 1983- 
84 to 50% in 1987-88. The pro- 
portion of women enrolled in 
university transfer programs in 
1987-88, in the 25 years and over 
age group and in the less than 18 
years age group was consider- 
ably higher than the participation 
level of men (at 62% and 56%, 
respectively). The full-time enrol- 
ment of women in career pro- 
grams was greater than that of 
men in all age categories for the 
years 1983-84 to 1987-88. In 
1987-88, women represented 
60% of the enrolments of stu- 
dents under 18 years of age, 
56% of the enrolments in the 25 
years and older age group and 
93% of the enrolments in the 18 
to 24 years of age group (Table 
10). 

As in university, the majority 
of women completed studies in 
traditionally female fields of 
study, although the percentage 
has declined somewhat. Between 
1976 and 1986, the percentage of 
women graduating in the fields of 
health sciences, social sciences 
and services, and in the 
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Figure 4 Full-time community college enrolment, by sex, Canada, 1970-71 to 1987-88 
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Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


secretarial sciences declined from 
75% to 60%. The most radical 
decrease took place in the 
discipline of nursing where the 
percentage of women graduating 
in that field fell from 32% to 19% 
(Figure 5, Table 11). 

At the same time, the percent- 
age of women in traditionally male 
fields is growing. Although 
business and commerce (other 
than secretarial science) was tradi- 
tionally a male-dominated field, 
women made up 56% of the 
graduates in 1986, as compared 
with 42% in 1976. The progress 
in other male-dominated fields has 
been more modest. Between 
1976 and 1986, the percentage of 
female graduates increased from 
11% to 17% for the technologies 
and from 24% to 32% for the field 
of natural sciences and primary 
industry. Women completing 
Studies in these fields represented 
only 10% of women graduates in 
1986, whereas 55% of male 
graduates were in these fields. 


EN 1 RES) 


Trade and vocational 
completions 


Although the level of participation 
by women in trade and vocational 
programs of study does appear to 
be increasing, it has remained 
relatively low in comparison with 
their participation in postsecondary 
programs of universities and 
community colleges. In 1986-87, 
women accounted for 37% of the 
completions at this level as 
compared with 30% in 1983-84 
(Table 12). 

In 1986-87, close to 39,000 
women completed studies in trade 
and vocational programs. The re- 
presentation of women is lowest in 
those program types which are 
most geared towards trades: pre- 
employment (41%), skill upgrading 
(36%) and registered apprentice- 
ship (3%). Between 1983-84 and 
1986-87, the percentage of women 
graduating from pre-employment 
and skill upgrading increased, but 


there has been no improvement 
in the participation of women in 
apprenticeship programs. These 
three program types are compa- 
ratively important accounting for 
69% of the trade and vocational 
activity in 1986-87. The partici- 
pation of women was much 
greater in the more vocationally- 
oriented program types, 
accounting for 81% of the 
completions in orientation 
programs, 79% in basic job readi- 
ness training programs, and 59%, 
99% and 42%, respectively for: 
special training, pre-vocational 
academic upgrading and 
language training (Table 12). 

As in postsecondary pro- 
grams of universities and com- 
munity colleges, women are 
concentrated in traditionally 
female-dominated fields of study, 
but unlike the situation in 
postsecondary programs, the 
percentage of women completing 
programs in these fields does not 
seem to be declining. Between 
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Figure 5 Women as a percentage of community college graduates, by selected fields of study, 
Canada, 1976 and 1986 
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1983-84 and 1986-87, the percent- 
age of women completing studies 
in health sciences, social sciences 
and secretarial science actually 
increased from 46% to 47%. As 
in 1983-84, only 4% of the gradu- 
ates in the field of technologies 
were women in 1986-87. Women 
gained some ground in the field of 
natural sciences and primary 
industry, accounting for 20% of 
the graduates in 1986-87, up from 
11% in 1983-84 (Table 13). 


Women as full-time staff 
members in universities and 
community colleges 


The educational qualifications of 
women have been steadily im- 
proving over the past few decades 
as more women have attended 
universities, colleges and trade 
schools. Traditionally, the 
teaching and senior administrative 
staff of these institutions has been 
male-dominated, but here also 
women have made moderate 
inroads. Although the total 


number of women having full-time 
teaching positions in universities 
almost doubled between 1970-71 
and 1985-86, they only 
represented 17% of the university 
teaching staff by 1985-86, up from 
13% in 1970-71. Furthermore, the 
higher the teaching rank, the lower 
the percentage of women in these 
positions. For example, in 1985-86 
women held 45% of the lecturer 
positions, but only represented 6% 
of the full professors. Women 
teaching staff having senior 
administrative duties are similarly 
underrepresented. Thus, while 
more women are employed as 
teaching staff at the university 
level, there is a long way to go 
before the gap closes between 
men and women in this profession 
(Table 14). 

The situation in community 
colleges and trade schools is 
somewhat better, where women 
occupied 33% of the full-time 
teaching positions and 26% of the 
full-time academic administration 
positions in 1986-87, up from 31% 
and 18% in 1978-79 (Table 15). 


Educational attainment 


Because of the greater participa- 
tion of women in postsecondary 
education, their overall level of 
education is improving. However, 
the percentage of women with 
university-level educational attain- 
ment still remains somewhat 
below that of men. It is important 
to note also, that the majority of 
both women and men have high 
school education or less (67% of 
women and 65% of men) (Table 
16). 

In 1988, some 10% of 
women 15 years of age and older 
were university graduates, a 
considerable increase from 3% in 
1971; for men, the corresponding 
percentages were 14% in 1988 
and 6% in 1971. However, since 
the real upswing for women 
graduating from university is a 
relatively more recent phenome- 
non, the narrowing of the educa- 
tion gap is more pronounced 
among 25-34-year-olds. In 1971, 
5% of women in this age range 
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Figure 6 Labour force participation rate, by educational attainment and sex, Canada, 1988 
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were degree holders compared 
with 11% of men (Table 17). By 
1988, the percentage of women 
had risen to 16%, compared with 
18% for men. Between 1971 and 
1988, the number of women aged 
25-34 years who were university 
graduates increased five-fold, 
while the number of men with 
degrees rose at only about half 
that rate. Consequently, by 1988, 
some 47% of all 25-34-year-olds 
who had a degree were women, 
compared with 31% in 1971. 
A OEE RT RE FE OE 


Work, unemployment and 
earnings 


The higher an individual's 
level of education, the greater the 
chance of that person being part 
of the labour force. This is especi- 
ally true for women. In 1988, wo- 
men with a university degree were 
approximately three times more 
likely to be in the labour force than 
women with elementary school 


education —- 80% compared with 
25% (Figure 6, Table 18). Among 
men, 89% of those with a degree 
and 52% with less than grade 9 
were in the labour force. 

As well, between 1975 and 
1988, the largest increases in 
labour force participation were 
among women with postsecondary 
education. For example, four-fifths 
of women with a university 
education were in the work force in 
1988, compared with two-thirds in 
1975. The participation rate for 
women with less than grade 9 
education on the other hand, 
remained fairly stable (25%) 
between 1975 and 1988. The con- 
tinued low participation of lesser- 
educated women is due in large 
part to the fact that many are in 
the older age groups, for whom 
lifelong participation in the labour 
force has not been the norm. Over 
this period, the participation rate 
for men at all levels of education 
remained relatively stable with the 
exception of those with less than 


grade 9. Labour force participa- 
tion in this group declined by 
almost 16 percentage points. 

At the same time, people 
with a university degree are far 
less likely to be unemployed. In 
1988, the unemployment rate for 
women with a university degree 
was less than half that of women 
with less than grade 9 education 
- 5% compared with 12% (Table 
19). 

Education levels also in- 
fluence earnings. While higher 
levels of education are associated 
with higher earnings, there are 
substantial earnings gaps 
between women and men at all 
levels of educational attainment. 
In 1987, a woman with a univer- 
sity degree working full-year full- 
time had earnings of $31,259, 
about twice that of one with less 
than grade 9 education ($15,077). 
However, women with university 
degrees earned only 70% of the 
earnings of men with degrees 
(Table 20). In fact, female degree 
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recipients working all year earned 
only about as much as males with 
some postsecondary education. 
This pattern is not new as 


indicated by comparable results in 


1971 and 1981. 


Tables 21 and 22 present 
average earnings patterns in 1987 
by education and age (Table 21) 


and marital status (Table 22). The 
typical pattern of the female/male 


earnings gap is found in most 


categories. However, there are a 
few notable exceptions at the two 
extremes of the educational attain- 


ment scale. For single (never- 


married) full-year/full-time workers 
with university degrees, women’s 


earnings were 97% that of men’s. 
Many of these "never-married" 


individuals would be recent 


graduates. At the other end of the 
educational spectrum, single 
women with less than grade 9 
education working full-time have 
slightly higher earnings than their 
male counterparts. 


Table 1. University enrolment, by level and sex, Canada, 1970-71 to 1987-88 


1970-71 


mallee 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


WAC miei 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


Sources: Education in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 81-229, and Education, Culture and Tourism Division, 


Undergraduate 
Women Men 
No. 
161,675 256,828 
AS ale! 251,358 
179,717 237,680 
191,059 241,571 
206,912 248,048 
226,134 262,997 
238,904 259,927 
254,089 262,161 
256;005 Wcbiee2o 
268,318 260,525 
PAs wAdUgsrels 
297,068 277,144 
S177 35Se 29,914 
335,854.408.306,301 
343,070 306,925 
354,263 307,811 
363,820 306,152 
378,084 307,358 


Women 
asa% 
of total 


%o 
38.6 
40.8 
43.1 
44.2 
45.5 
46.2 
47.9 
49.2 


49.9 


54.3 


55:2 


Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Women 


10,819 
12,460 
14,436 
16,077 
17,370 
19,719 
21,493 
23,014 
24,474 
26,060 
28,568 
30,760 
32,987 
35,012 
36,692 
38,153 
40,107 


41,934 


Graduate 


Men 


No. 
36,723 
41,477 
43,552 
44,581 
44,905 
47,120 
47,139 
46,613 
46,629 
46,322 
48,269 
48,789 
50,515 
52,050 
SCT 
51,999 
52,835 


53,190 


Women 
as a% 
of total 

% 
22.8 
23st 
24.9 
26.5 
27.9 
29.5 
Silks 
Sop 
34.4 
36.0 
Ome 
38.7 
39.5 
40.2 
41.2 
42.3 
43.2 


44.1 


Women 


172,494 
185,578 
194,153 
207,136 
224,282 
245,853 
260,397 
277,103 
280,479 
294,378 
312,141 
327,828 
350,340 
370,866 
379,762 
392,416 
403,927 


420,018 


Total 


Men 


No. 
293,551 
292,835 
281,232 
286,152 
292,953 
SOA 
307,066 
308,774 
303,855 
306,847 
315,604 
325,933 
342,429 
353,301 
359,256 
359,810 
358,987 


360,548 


Women 
as a % 
of total 

% 


37.0 


38.7 
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Table 2. Full-time and part-time university enrolment, by level and sex, Canada, 1970-71 to 1987-88 
Undergraduate 
——————————— 
Full-time Part-time 
Women as Women as 
Women Men a % of Women Men a % of 
total total 
a 
No. % No. % 
1970-71 101,352 174,945 36.7 60,323 81,883 42.4 
1971-72 108,276 178,842 SiG 64,842 26 47.2 
1972-73 109,736 175,161 38.5 69,981 62,519 52.8 
1973-74 116,765 178,211 39.6 74,294 63,360 54.0 
1974-75 VA ZO) 182,051 41.1 79,792 65,997 54.7 
1975-76 140,127 190,710 42.4 86,007 72,287 54.3 
1976-77 146,662 188,897 43.7 92,242 71,030 56.5 
1977-78 147,994 185,195 44.4 106,095 76,966 58.0 
1978-79 146,789 172 ree) 45.0 109,216 775475 Doro 
1980-81 OSH a6 182,362 46.0 128,020 84,973 60.1 
1981-82 165,520 189,229 46.7 131,548 87,915 60.0 
1982-83 176,085 200,131 46.8 141,268 91,783 60.6 
1983-84 188,348 209,003 47.4 147,506 97,298 60.3 
1984-85 195,720 210,586 48.2 147,350 96,339 60.5 
1985-86 201,626 210,803 48.9 152,637 97,008 61.1 
1986-87 207,207 211,063 49.5 156,613 95,089 6222 
1987-88 215,247 212,626 50.3 162,837 94,732 63.2 
ee a ee en is Be ge Ss eee, noes Sea ee pk pe ne i 
Graduate 
ee a 
Full-time Part-time 

Women as Women as 
Women Men a % of Women Men a % of 
total total 
eee ee a, a ee) 
No. % No. % 
1970-71 7,407 25,765 2223 3,412 10,958 EY Tf 
1971-72 8,124 27,784 22.6 4,336 13,693 24.1 
1972-73 9,120 28,387 24.3 Sy. ShiN6) 15,165 26.0 
1973-74 9,661 27,487 26.0 6,416 17,094 AUS! 
1974-75 10,334 27,481 Pox 8) A036 17,424 28.8 
1975-76 11,637 28,242 29.2 8,082 18,878 30.0 
1976-77 12,498 28,449 30.5 8,995 18,690 32.5 
1977-78 13,041 27,955 31.8 9,973 18,658 34.8 
1978-79 13,780 2H {OTS Sore 10,694 18,956 36.1 
1979-80 14,745 27,023 S573) Wiss) 19,299 37.0 
1980-81 16,120 28,582 Son! 12,448 19,687 38.7 
1981-82 17,591 29,568 Bie3 13,169 19,221 40.7 
1982-83 18,890 31,283 37.6 14,097 19,232 42.3 
1983-84 20,074 33,083 37.8 14,938 18,967 44.1 
1984-85 moe 33,694 38.6 15,500 18,637 45.4 
1985-86 21,796 30.05% BoM, NG, 3517 18,942 46.3 
1986-87 23,036 Sarit 40.3 iwnO7a 18,724 afar 
1987-88 23,620 34,569 40.6 18,314 18,621 49.6 


Sources: Education in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 81-229, and Education, Culture and Tourism Division, 
Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 3. Women as a percentage of university enrolment, by level and age group, Canada, 
1972-73 to 1986-87 
Undergraduate women Graduate women! 
Full-time Part-time _ Full-time Part-time 
Less 18-24 25 years Less 18-24 25 years 18-24 25 years 18-24 25 years 
than 18 years & over than 18 years & over years & over years & over 
years years 
%o 

1972-73 48.1 39.7 PAS) 15} 60.5 55.8 53.4 31.4 Pa| 33.9 24.5 
1973-74 49.7 40.8 Giles 59.4 56.8 54.9 31.6 24.2 36.1 23.8 
1974-75 51.8 41.9 34.2 58.0 56.4 56.5 32.9 24.5 37.8 25.9 
1975-76 ay 2 42.9 36.7 52a 54.9 Sas) 34.5 25:8 Sia 27.1 
1976-77 52.6 44.1 38.4 54.8 54.4 58.9 35.6 Pas 42.3 30.2 
1977-78 52.5 45.0 39.9 54.3 54.9 59.8 36.6 30.2 46.5 33.8 
1978-79 SS) 7% 45.4 AN) 56 55.6 60.3 37.8 31.6 45.9 35.6 
1979-80 5325 45.8 42.7 61.8 56.2 60.2 39.5 33.8 44.1 36.4 
1980-81 54.2 46.3 44.0 59.4 56.1 61.3 39.9 34.8 43.8 38.3 
1981-82 53.4 46.8 45.1 56.1 55.9 61.2 41.3 36.1 42.6 40.4 
1882-83 5253 47.1 44.5 64.1 56.1 62.0 41.8 36.5 43.2 42.2 
1983-84 56.8 47.9 44.3 55.3 56.0 61.6 41.1 36.9 46.2 43.9 
1984-85 57.4 48.6 45.7 58.6 313), ©) 62.0 42.1 Sith 47.4 45.3 
1985-86 56.5 49.3 46.4 49.7 56a 62.8 43.0 38.9 45.9 46.5 


1986-87 56.0 49.9 47.6 63.6 56.9 63.9 43.6 SSS 47.1 47.8 


! There are so few graduate students under 18 years of age as to render any calculation of percentage distribution by 
sex useless. 
Source: Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 4. Full-time and part-time university enrolment rates, by level and sex, Canada, 1970-71 to 1987-88 
Undergraduate Graduate 
Full-time! Part-time Full-time? Part-time? 
Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men 
%o 

1970-71 13.0 ees 3.0 4.0 1.4 4.9 0.2 0.5 
1971-72 14.1 22.9 32 3.4 1.4 4.9 0.2 0.7 
1972-73 13.8 ied 3.3 2.9 1.6 5.0 0.3 0.7 
1973-74 14.2 Zale 3.4 2.8 Unt 4.8 0.3 0.8 
1974-75 14.9 21.0 3:5 2.8 1.8 4.7 0.3 0.8 
1975-76 16.0 21.4 3.6 3.0 1.9 4.7 0.3 0.8 
1976-77 16.4 20.7 3.8 2.8 2.0 4.6 0.4 0.7 
1977-78 16.4 20.1 4.2 3.0 2.0 4.3 0.4 0.7 
1978-79 16.0 19.2 4.1 2.9 72) 4.2 0.4 O37, 
1979-80 16.1 18.9 4.4 2.9 2.2 4.0 0.4 0.7 
1980-81 16.6 19.1 4.5 3.0 2.4 4.2 0.4 Ow 
1981-82 17.6 19.6 4.5 3.0 2.5 4.3 0.5 0.7 
1982-83 18.7 20.6 4.6 3.0 Ps Hf 4.4 0.5 0.6 
1983-84 20.4 22.0 4.8 ely 2.8 4.7 OES 0.6 
1984-85 21.9 22.9 4.7 Sat 3.0 4.7 0.5 0.6 
1985-86 23.8 24.2 4.7 3:0 Sol 4.7 0.5 0.6 
1986-87 25.8 25.6 4.7 2.9 3:3 4.9 0.5 0.6 


1987-88 27.9 26.6 4.9 2.9 3.4 5.0 0.5 0.6 


’ Full-time undergraduate enrolment as a % of population aged 18-21. 

2 Part-time undergraduate enrolment as a % of population aged 25-39. 

3 Full-time graduate enrolment as a % of population aged 22-24. 

4 Part-time graduate enrolment as a % of population aged 25-39. 

Sources: Education in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 81-229, and Education, Culture and Tourism Division, 
Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 5. 


Field of study 


Education 

Fine and applied arts 

Humanities 

Social sciences 
Commerce 
Economics 


Law 


Agriculture and 
biological sciences 


Engineering and 
applied science 


Medical and health 
professions 


Dentistry 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics and 
physical sciences 


Computer 
No specialization 
Total 


Source: 


8,129 
639 
4,137 
4,238 
215 


131 
183 


1,214 


51 


1,842 
16 
145 
1,221 
751 
76 
4,449 


25,450 


Welds 
526 
4,658 
WAST 
3,229 


1,620 
ane 


1,886 


4,345 


1,945 
353 
991 

37 

3,119 
284 

5,634 


41,501 
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1971 
Women 
Women Men asa% 
of total 


Yo 
52.8 
54.9 
47.0 


26.0 


39.2 


Zale 
44.1 


38.0 


Total graduates 
SS SS ee ee 


11,318 
2,027 
6,883 

18,899 
5,296 


1,309 
1,482 


3,607 


1,045 


4,863 
152 
767 

2,387 

2,169 
768 

3,853 


54,664 


4,822 
poo 
4,113 
17993 
6,798 


2733 
1,695 


2,767 


7,536 


2,097 
344 
1,072 
98 
5,450 
2,234 
2,872 


48,406 


1987 
Women 
Women Men asa% 
of total 


53.0 


95 


Bachelor’s and first professional degrees granted, by field of study and sex, Canada, 1971 and 1987 


Percentage distribution 


1971 


Women 


0.3 
75 


100.0 


1987 


Men Women 


Ors 


0.7 
13.6 


100.0 


Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, special updated tabulations. 


100.0 


15.6 


100.0 
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Table 6. Master’s degrees granted, by field of study and sex, Canada, 1971 and 1987 


Total graduates Percentage distribution 
Ficidon sttcy 1971 1987 1971 1987 
Women Women 
Women Men asa% Women Men asa% Women Men Women Men 
of total of total 
No. % No. % % %o 

Education 395 O33 PUTS 1,903 1,191 61.5 18.7 13.8 26.4 13.6 
Fine and applied arts 44 40 52.4 173 jc)! 56.9 2.1 OES 2.4 MES 
Humanities 742 W208 36.8 1,224 912 Bis 35.1 U7A® 17.0 10.4 
Social sciences 622 2D ON 19.9 2,507 3,516 41.6 29.4 SoS 34.8 40.1 

Commerce 15 1,022 ia 815 1,916 29.8 0.7 13.6 lates 21.8 

Economics 25 298 Veta 128 302 29.8 ee 4.0 1.8 3.4 

Law 3 30 9.1 42 65 39.3 0.1 0.4 0.6 0.7 
Agriculture and 
biological sciences 123 442 21.8 Sos 424 45.6 5.8 5.9 4.9 4.8 
Engineering and 
applied sciences 12 alee 1.0 174 1,400 italien 0.6 1526 2.4 16.0 
Medical and health 
professions 85 ine Boal 587 Silat 65.4 4.0 xe 8.2 35 
Mathematics and 
physical sciences 93 853 9.8 269 883 23.4 4.4 11.4 Sc Uh 10.1 

Computer 12 116 9.4 70 255 nes 0.6 1.6 1.0 2.9 
Total! 2,116 7,493 22.0 7,202 8,776 45.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


a ea a ne a ef ee ee rel ie a Ee Be 
1 Includes ''no specialization”. 


Source: Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, special updated tabulations. 
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Table 7. Doctoral degrees granted, by field of study and sex, Canada, 1971 and 1987 


ee —e—_————SEeeee EE eee 


Total graduates Percentage distribution 
Field of study 1971 1987 1971 1987 
Women Women 
Women Men asa% Women Men asa% Women Men Women Men 
of total of total 
a mscmertencaecmenesesenreeese ee 
No. % No. % %o % 
Education 5 72 6.5 129 Ibe 52.4 3.3 4.9 18.9 6.9 
Fine and applied arts 1 5 16.7 y 8 46.7 0.1 0.3 1.0 OWS 
Humanities 38 142 lel Wie 180 39.0 XS 9.7 16.9 10.6 
Social sciences 38 190 Wee7 184 282 39.5 P&S 12.9 27.0 16.6 
Commerce - 4 - 18 23 43.9 - 0.3 2.6 1.4 
Economics 2 23 8.0 12 50 19.4 126! 1.6 1.8 2.9 
Law 2 13 16:8) 4 8 S86) HES 0.9 0.6 0.5 
Agriculture and 
biological sciences 25 261 8.7 96 247 28.0 16.6 Ver 14.1 14.5 
Engineering and 
applied sciences - 234 = 16 283 5.4 - 15.9 2.4 16.6 
Medical and health 
professions 9 84 OM 72 163 30.6 6.0 SI 10.6 9.6 
Mathematics and 
physical sciences 65 486 6a 62 415 13.0 Zee 33.0 9.1 24.4 
Total! 151 1,474 9.3 682 1,702 28.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 Includes "no specialization". 
Source: Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, special updated tabulations. 
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Table 8. 


WSTAO 7, 
OV 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 
1975-76 
1976-77 
1977-78 
1978-79 
1979-80 
1980-81 
1981-82 
1982-83 
1983-84 
1984-85 
1985-86 
1986-87 


1987-88 


Women 


77,862 

79,708 

89,216 

94,536 
103,545 
109,829 
114,011 
122,360 
126,076 
128,169 
133,073 
140,874 
152,459 
161,460 
164,055 
165,655 
168,114 


169,830 


Enrolment 


Men 


No. 

88,217 

94,071 
101,738 
106,915 
107,660 
Ul es) 
112,150 
119,305 
123,692 
123,977 
127,754 
132,524 
143,021 
154,716 
157,524 
156,596 
153,369 


149,285 
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Women as 
a % of 
total 


%o 


46.9 


45.9 


46.7 


46.9 


49.0 


49.6 


50.4 


50.6 


50.5 


50.8 


Sz 


Full-time’ community college enrolment, by sex, Canada, 1970-71 to 1987-88 


Women 


19.5 


20.9 


22.1 


Enrolment rates2 


%o 


1 As no part-time data was available until 1983-84, this table was completed for full-time students only. 
2 Enrolment as a % of population aged 18-21. 
Sources: Education in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 81-229, and Education, Culture and Tourism Division, 


Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Men 


10.6 


12.0 


12.6 


12.8 


12.4 


12.6 


1253 


12.9 


13.2 


Seu 


13.4 


13.8 


14.9 


16.3 


A <2 


18.0 


18.6 


Weeih 
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Table 9. Full- and part-time community college enrolment, by program and sex, Canada, 1976-77 to 

1987-88! 


University transfer programs 


Full-time Part-time 

Women as Women as 

Women Men a % of Women Men a % of 

total total 

ce a a a 

No. % No. % 
1976-77 34,088 42,417 44.6 
1977-78 STRITS 44,896 45.8 
1978-79 37,588 44,292 45.9 
1979-80 35,987 Ade? tit 46.6 
1980-81 37,150 41,239 47.4 
1981-82 40,092 42,706 48.4 

1982-83 42,821 45,018 48.8 ie $4 x 

1983-84 45,868 48,112 48.8 27,608 18,207 60.3 

1984-85 Aap | BV 48,576 49.3 27,889 18,568 60.0 

1985-86 49,408 48,668 50.4 31,838 20,400 61.0 

1986-87 51,836 49,223 Sale’ 34,536 23,425 59.6 

1987-88 52,658 48,749 51.9 37,481 23,363 61.6 


Career programs 


Full-time Part-time 

Women as Women as 

Women Men a % of Women Men a % of 

total total 

ee ee ee ee eee 

No. % No. %o 
1976-77 79,923 69,733 53.4 
1977-78 84,387 74,409 53.1 
1978-79 88,488 79,400 SY2cTt 
1979-80 92,182 82,760 Geir 
1980-81 95,858 86,514 52.6 
1981-82 100,760 89,819 52.9 

1982-83 109,447 98,289 B22 7/ : ‘ x 

1983-84 115,633 106,721 BAG 22,629 ie Sia 56.6 

1984-85 116,923 108,948 S28 25,746 19,640 ‘Sie 7/ 

1985-86 116,247 107,928 51.9 28,465 19,981 58.8 

1986-87 116,336 104,147 52.8 22,068 155203 59.2 

1987-88 ii 7loD 100,574 53.8 25,917 16,451 61.2 


1 Information on part-time enrolment in community college programs is not available prior to 1983-84. 
Source: Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 10. | Women as a percentage of community college enrolment, by program and age group', Canada, 
1983-84 to 1987-88 


University transfer programs 


Women enrolled Women as a % of total 

Less 18-24 25 years Age Less 18-24 25 years Age 
than 18 years & over unknown than 18 years & over unknown 

years years 

No. %o 

1983-84 Ajk550 30,562 3,000 607 54.3 46.4 62.0 35:5 
1984-85 11,986 31,674 3,002 453 55:3 46.8 59.7 35.0 
1985-86 2 oe 32,848 3,647 336 55.6 48.0 61.8 32.5 
1986-87 13,224 Sowa 4,587 294 55.4 48.9 60.6 44.7 
1987-88 13,031 33,984 5,294 359 SoG 49.5 62.2 43.3 


Career programs 


Women enrolled Women as a % of total 

Less 18-24 25 years Age Less 18-24 25 years Age 
than 18 years & over unknown than 18 years & over unknown 

years years 

No. % 

1983-84 502 94,005 14,796 378 60.6 Sie 54.0 34.6 
1984-85 Cova, 93,485 16,967 886 59.5 Silent 52.9 5310 
1985-86 6,358 90,596 19,432 961 59.5 iat 53:2 45.9 
1986-87 6,264 89,088 21,597 1,110 58.3 Siles 54.9 51.4 
1987-88 Some 88,166 23,976 poe 59.8 5216 56.4 59.7 


ES Sera a re a a a ee 
’ Data is only available for full-time community college enrolment, and only from 1983-84. 
Source: Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 11. Community college graduates, by field of study and sex, Canada, 1976 and 1986 


Total graduates 


Field of study 1928 wae 
Women as Women as 
Women Men a % of Women Men a % of 
total total 
re ee ee ee ee 
No % No % 
Arts and science 79 Si 68.1 178 65 TES) 
Fine and applied arts WeS2z 1,229 51546) 2,599 1,914 57.6 
Humanities and related 480 114 80.8 614 203 2 
Health sciences 10,691 991 91.5 9,634 iesksi% 86.2 
Diploma nursing 7,782 294 96.4 6,442 510 92.7 
Social sciences and services 4,292 1,454 HAT 6,153 2,418 71.8 
Educational services 1,491 239 86.2 1,796 161 91.8 
Business and commerce SANG Sule 62.9 10,637 Broil 66.7 
Secretarial science 3,082 IZ 99.6 3,909 49 98.8 
Technologies 873 6,759 11.4 2,339 11,699 16.7 
Math and computer science 400 564 aeS 1,280 2,297 35.8 
Engineering technologies Pals) 3025 5.6 Ico 4,922 9.6 
Natural sciences and primary 
industries 557, WAKO 24.4 1,007 220) O22 
Other and not reported 145 152 48.8 54 104 34.2 
Total 24,052 15,653 60.6 33,215 25,378 56.7 
Percentage distribution 
1976 1986 
Women Men Women Men 
%o % 
Arts and science 0.3 0.2 0.5 0.3 
Fine and applied arts 6.3 7.9 7.8 Lo 
Humanities and related 2.0 0.7 1/83 0.8 
Health sciences 44.4 6.3 29.0 6.1 
Diploma nursing 32.4 1.9 19.4 2.0 
Social sciences and services 17.8 9.3 IS}35) 9.5 
Educational services Gre 15) 5.4 0.6 
Business and commerce 22n5 20.4 32.0 P\e0) 
Secretarial science 12.8 0.1 11.8 0.2 
Technologies 3.6 43.2 7.0 46.1 
Math and computer science Vn 3.6 3.9 9.1 
Engineering technologies 0.9 Zoe 1.6 19.4 
Natural sciences and primary 
industries 223 11.1 3.0 8.4 
Other and not reported 0.6 1.0 0.2 0.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Sources: Community colleges and related institutions: postsecondary enrolment and graduates, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 81-222, and Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 12. Full-time completions by women in trade and vocational programs, by program type, Canada, 
1983-84 to 1986-87 


——————— ee 


1983-84 1984-85 
Program type Women as Women as 
Women Total! a % of Women Total! a % of 
total2 totale 
PF rm oa De lll ee ee 
No. % No. % 
Pre-employment 14,216 59,428 34.8 12,849 54,361 36.2 
Registered apprenticeship 959 43,827 3.6 897 36,519 3.8 
Pre-vocational academic 
upgrading 6,100 ZL ooO 43.3 5,915 20,808 47.8 
Language training Saez 10,805 43.9 2,761 OANA 43.8 
Skill upgrading 1,196 11,605 30.7 976 11,350 25.3 
Basic job readiness training 2,071 4,669 54.5 2,060 4,179 56.7 
Orientation 2,424 3,822 80.5 3,140 4,782 84.3 
Special training 484 1,981 34.1 721 PA CVT 40.5 
Total all programs 30,582 157,667 30.4 29,319 145,337 32.4 
ee ee eee 
1985-86 1986-87 
Women as Women as 
Women Total! a % of Women Total! a % of 
total2 total@ 
SS a a 
No. % No. %o 
Pre-employment 141/55) S15) 7ASY7/ 38.2 15,039 51,500 anes 
Registered apprenticeship 1,203 39,642 4.3 886 35,005 oul 
Pre-vocational academic 
upgrading 6,422 20,556 Bore 9,142 19,045 58.9 
Language training Zoe 11,956 29.7 3,952 11,439 42.0 
Skill upgrading 1,281 10,494 33.0 Halve 9,449 35.8 
Basic job readiness training 4,401 6,923 70.2 4,554 6,066 Ue) 
Orientation 3,704 5,289 85.6 2,831 4,102 80.9 
Special training 646 1,922 43.8 Wise 2,409 59.4 
Total all programs 34,133 153,539 33.9 38,671 139,015 Sie 


’ Totals are composites, including some estimates verified by provincial governments. 

2 Women as a percentage of total is calculated on the basis of those reporting sex. Depending on the category, 
reporting on sex ranged as low as 33% and as high as 95%. 

Source: Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 13. Women as a percentage of trade and vocational completions, by field of study, Canada, 
1983-84 to 1986-87 
1983-84 1984-85 
Field of study Women as Distribution Women as Distribution 
Women a % of for women Women a % of for women 
total! total! 
No. % No. % 

Arts and science 6,100 43.6 19.9 5,889 47.6 20.1 

Fine and applied arts 2,285 Taw 5 2,001 73.9 6.8 

Humanities Sloe aS) Vf 10.2 2,767 ASC iA7/ 9.4 

Health sciences 2,349 66.3 Tete 2,320 65.4 7.9 

Social sciences 5,556 63.5 18.2 6,461 OinG 22.0 

Business and commerce 8,637 lets 28.2 7,618 69.0 26.0 

Secretarial science 6,148 92.6 20.1 Sala, 94.0 Wize, 

Technologies 2,149 4.4 70) 1,925 4.5 6.6 
Natural sciences and 

primary industries Si ial! 1.0 334 Weer 1.1 

Other By, 58.2 0.2 4 6.3 0.0 

Total 30,582 30.4 100.0 29,319 32.4 100.0 

1985-86 1986-87 
Women as Distribution Women as Distribution 
Women a % of for women Women a % of for women 
total! total! 
No. % No. % 

Arts and science 6,379 5353 18.7 9,095 59.1 Coo 

Fine and applied arts 2,360 77.9 6.9 2,047 ajee 53 

Humanities 2,332 29.8 6.8 3,943 41.9 10.2 

Health sciences 2,512 TENE 7.4 2,738 81.8 Tea 

Social sciences 9,616 TS 28.2 9,135 ales 23.6 

Business and commerce 8,425 68.1 24.7 9,242 70.0 23.9 

Secretarial science 5,905 95.2 ies 6,248 96.2 16.2 

Technologies 2,051 4.5 6.0 1,888 4.2 4.9 
Natural sciences and 

primary industries 458 1/33) Tee She) eg 15 

Other Z 0.0 0.0 10 14.3 0.0 

Total 34,133 33.9 100.0 38,671 37.2 100.0 


1 Wherever a province is not able to provide a complete breakdown by sex, women as a percentage of the total is 
calculated on the basis of those completions where sex is reported. 
Source: Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 14. Women as full-time teaching staff in universities, by academic rank, Canada, 1970-71, 1975-76, 
1980-81 and 1985-86 
ee ee eee 


1970-71 1975-76 
Academic rank Women as Women as 
Women Total a % of Women Total a % of 
total total 
—_—_—_ ee eeeeeeeeeeeEeeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeSeeeeeeSeeEeSeee 
No. % No. % 
Full professor 
Total 166 4,843 3.4 302 eons 4.1 
With senior admin. duties 45 1,496 0) 70 1,730 4.0 
Associate professor 
Total 522 6,470 8.1 UT Ohal 7 10,147 10.0 
With senior admin. duties = - - 84 807 10.4 
Assistant professor 
Total 1,241 8,977 13.8 1,694 9,084 18.6 
With senior admin. duties - - - 49 314 15.6 
Lecturer 
Total 888 3,069 28.9 707 2,259 Bes 
With senior admin. duties - - - 4 21 19.0 
Next rank 
Total 256 785 32.6 241 494 48.8 
With senior admin. duties - - - 4 8 50.0 
Other 
Total 67 468 14.3 356 1,485 24.0 
With senior admin. duties - - - 11 125 8.8 
Total 
Total 3,095 24,612 12.8 4,317 30,784 14.0 
With senior admin. duties 45 1,496 3.0 222 3,005 7.4 
—— eS ee ee ee 
1980-81 1985-86 
Women as Women as 
Women Total a % of Women Total a % of 
total total 
eR ee a eee ee eee 
No. % No. % 
Full professor 
Total 476 9,804 4.9 oa ZAOGe 6.1 
With senior admin. duties 84 We 28} 4.9 131 aioo 6.4 
Associate professor 
Total 1,600 12,550 Wer 2,038 12,940 Ure 
With senior admin. duties 125 1,145 10.9 212 1,411 15.0 
Assistant professor 
Total Use Th Shes 24.1 2,045 7,066 28.9 
With senior admin. duties 59 293 20.1 76 248 30.6 
Lecturer 
Total 668 1,697 39.4 633 1,421 44.5 
With senior admin. duties 10 48 20.8 1 22 shh! 
Next rank 
Total 239 461 hfs 248 480 Silnn 
With senior admin. duties 2 3 66.7 1 5 20.0 
Other 
Total 413 1,420 29.1 272 882 30.8 
With senior admin. duties 14 138 10.1 16 54 29.6 
Total 
Total 5,169 33,299 15.5 5,987 35,171 17.0 
With senior admin. duties 294 3,350 8.8 443 3,925 11.2 


Source: Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 15. Women as teaching and academic administration staff in community colleges and trade schools, 
Canada, 1978-79, 1982-83 and 1986-87 
1978-794 1982-83 1986-875 
Women as Women as Women as 
Women Total a% of Women Total a % of Women Total a % of 
total total total 
No. %N No. % No. % 
Community colleges! 
Teaching staffe 6,417 20,565 Sil 2 7,404 Zoo 32.0 Scar 25,386 32.9 
Academic adminis- 
tration staffs 418 2,288 18.3 545 2,615 20.8 767 2,997 25.6 
Trade schools 
Teaching staff 476 1,746 Xp 514 1,817 28.3 389 1,120 34.7 
Academic adminis- 
tration staff 29 ae 16.4 59 222 26.6 42 147 28.6 
Total college staff 
Teaching staff 6,893 POP 30.9 7,918 24,948 Siler 8,746 26,506 33.0 
Academic adminis- 
tration staff 447 2,465 18.1 604 2,837 ales. 809 3,144 25.7 


Se renin EERE 


Community colleges include staff at both the postsecondary and trades levels. 

Teaching staff includes: teachers, instructors and lecturers. 

Academic administration staff includes: deans, directors, chairmen, co-ordinators, department heads and supervisors. 
1978-79 is the first year for which this data is available. 

In 1986-87, a male-dominated trade school merged with a community college which had the effect of inflating women as 
a percentage of the total at the trade school level and deflating this percentage at the community college level. 
Source: Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 16. Educational attainment of the population aged 15 years and over, by sex, Canada, selected 
years, 1971-1988 


Educational attainment 1971 1976 1978 1981 1983 1988 
% 


Less than grade 9 


Women 32.2 24.9 23.7 219 20.5 17.2 

Men 34.8 26.3 24.9 23.0 21.4 17.8 
High school! 

Women Sile2 5015 51.9 53.1 Brig 49.3 

Men 45.6 45.7 47.9 49.3 48.4 47.4 
Some postsecondary 

Women (7 8.2 7.9 Te 8.3 9.4 

Men 8.4 10.0 9.0 8.3 9.0 9.5 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 

Women Tal 11.4 Ue) Pe 11.9 14.1 

Men 5.0 8.8 8.8 9.0 9.9 filer 
University degree 

Women 2.9 (0) 5:5 6.5 Teste 10.0 

Men 6.2 9.2 9.5 105) lies 13.6 
Total 

Women 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Men 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total population (000s) 

Women 7,655 8,494 8,851 9,374 9,616 10,197 

Men 7,532 8,207 8,526 8,994 9,189 9,692 


’ Includes persons who have either completed or attended high school. 
Sources: Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data, and Picot, G., The Educational Profile of Canadians, 
1967 to 2000, Statistics Canada, March 1980. 
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Se ee ae ee ee eae 
Table 17. Educational attainment of the population aged 25 to 34 years, by sex, Canada, selected 

years, 1971-1988 
ene a ee ee as 


1971 1976 1978 1981 1983 1988 
% 


Less than grade 9 


Women 2e5 eles! 11.4 8.6 6.9 4.5 

Men 24.3 14.2 bed sharp Wee. 5.4 
High school! 

Women 54.2 50.7 52.4 54.0 52.4 49.6 

Men 47.5 42.3 45.5 48.3 49.1 48.5 
Some postsecondary 

Women 8.6 8.4 9.1 8.8 9.7 10.8 

Men 10.5 UUez 11.4 ded WZ 10.6 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 

Women 9.7 17.0 USE} 16.0 16.8 19.1 

Men 740) 14.5 14.1 14.4 15S 17.8 
University degree 

Women 4.9 10.1 ies WAS 14.1 15.9 

Men 10.8 U6 Ue! W736) Woy Wear 
Total 

Women 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Men 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total number (000s) 

Women 1,428 1,783 1,902 2,083 2,149 2,314 

Men 1,462 1,778 1,887 2,050 2,104 2253 


1’ Includes persons who have either completed or attended high school. 


Sources: Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data, and Picot, G., The Educational Profile of Canadians, 
1967 to 2000, Statistics Canada, March 1980. 


——— SS eee eee eee 


Table 18. Labour force participation rate, by educational attainment and sex, Canada, 1975-1988 
ee ee Oe ee a ee ee ee eee 
Less than High Some post- Postsecondary University 
grade 9 school! secondary certificate degree Total 
or diploma 
Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men 


%o 


1975 ove Cine 47.2 80.1 53.1 78.4 9:2 90.0 66.4 9120 44.4 78.4 
1976 2on9 65.1 47.9 79.7 54.0 735) 59.8 89.3 67.0 90.6 45.2 UTS) 
ier Zoo 64.0 48.4 79.9 56.8 AS) Te 60.6 Ogee 68.1 SLO) 46.0 Pleat 
1978 26.0 63.9 S07 80.4 59.6 80.2 61.4 89.5 71.4 91.1 47.9 78.1 
1979 26.6 63.1 92.2 Sieg 5o-9 Sil 62.8 89.3 70.7 91.4 49.0 TASS) 
1980 25.9 61.8 53.5 81.1 61.8 81.2 65.5 90.0 W203 One 50.4 78.4 
1981" ZO Giles 54.6 81.1 62.4 80.9 67.0 89.5 74.2 One Sild 78.4 
1982" ASy{9) 58.6 54.1 79.4 63.2 79.8 6725 89.2 74.5 eho) ©) Silay 77.0 
1983" 26.4 Died, 54.2 78.9 63.4 79.7 68.2 88.3 76.0 90.9 02.6 LOxT 
1984 25.6 55.8 55.0 92 65.5 79.0 70.2 87.6 76.9 90.8 53.6 76.6 
1985 25.4 55:2 56:5 78.6 66.2 79.7 ale 88.7 LUE 90.6 54.6 76.6 
1986 2S 53.4 56.1 79.0 67.3 80.5 alent 88.1 78.2 90.1 2)8)<) 76.6 
1987 24.5 52.8 57.0 78.7 67.8 80.0 72.4 88.7 78.8 88.9 56.4 76.6 
1988 Zou Seo 57.6 TASS 67.3 80.5 73.8 88.8 79.5 89.4 57.4 76.6 


1 Includes persons who have either completed or attended high school. 
Source: Labour Force Annual Averages, 1975-1983 and 1981-1988, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 
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Table 19. Unemployment rate, by educational attainment and sex, Canada, 1975-1988 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Less than High Some post- Postsecondary University 
grade 9 school! secondary certificate degree Total 
or diploma 
Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men 


1975 10.0 7.6 Sh Wee 7.4 {3} OZ 3.6 4.9 2.2 8.1 6.2 
1976 9A 7.4 9.4 ES 7.8 Be 6.0 4.5 5.4 2.3 8.4 6.3 
1977 11.0 8.8 10.6 8.4 9.0 6.6 6.4 4.3 onl 2.7 9.4 73 
1978 11.2 9.0 10.6 8.6 9.1 7.0 ee 4.6 5.8 2g 9.6 7.9 
1979 10.0 8.3 OFF, Ths) 8.3 5.5 6.1 4.2 Oeil 2.4 8.8 6.6 
1980 10.1 8.6 o)6) 8.0 7.8 OYS) 5.6 4.4 4.8 ee 8.4 6.9 
1981" 9:9 8.8 9.4 8.2 7.6 6.0 S).0/ 4.2 4.7 2.4 (She) 7{0) 
1982" 13.0 13.5 Wier 13.0 10.4 9.7 The) 7.4 6.6 4.0 10.9 11.0 
1983" 15, 13.6 13.3 14.2 WAS Uyets) (S}S) Shi 3)8) 4.7 11.6 12.0 
1984 13.8 V3.1 13.0 13.0 10.9 lg23 8.3 8.3 6.4 4.6 11-3 Wik 
1985 ier W257 12.4 122 7 9.4 7.6 7.4 5.8 4.4 10.7 10.3 
1986 12.8 Ved Wis Vale 8.9 8.7 6.6 6.5 O10 3.9 9.8 9:3 
1987 W270 ies 10.9 10.1 8.5 Tait 6.4 516 5.5 3.4 9.3 8.5 
1988 WAT 10.1 Omi 8.7 8.0 6.9 5.8 Om 4.8 3.4 8.3 7.4 


' Includes persons who have either completed or attended high school. 
Source: Labour Force Annual Averages, 1975-1983 and 1981-1988, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 
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Table 20. Average annual earnings of workers, by work activity, educational attainment and sex, Canada, 
1971, 1981 and 1987 
i a ee ne ON 


Earnings of full-year/full-time workers! in current dollars 


re ee 


Eat cational 1971 1981 1987 
attainment Women’s Women’s Women’s 
Women Men — earnings Women Men — earnings Women Men — earnings 
as a % asa % asa% 
of men’s of men’s of men’s 
ee ee ee oe ee ee, Se ee 1 ee Cees 
$ % $ % $ %o 
Less than grade 9 See 6,722 5515) 1dg2o 18,425 60.4 15,077 25,454 59.2 
High school? 4,734 8,332 56.8 Vey 21,129 62.1 18,042 28,444 63.4 
Some postsecondary 5,903 9,955 59.3 14,721 22,467 65:5 20,092 31,068 64.7 

Postsecondary 

certificate or diploma 6,569 9,813 66.9 16,030 24,708 64.9 21,850 Since 68.7 
University degree 9,541 15,589 61.2 ZAShS 32,833 68.1 31,259 44,891 69.6 
Total 5,232 8,770 59.7 14,615 22,931 63.7 21,012 31,865 65.9 


ee ee a 
Earnings of full-year/full-time workers’ in constant (1987) dollars 


1971 1981 1987 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
$ 
Less than grade 9 12,222 22,014 15,376 25,463 WHOM 7 25,454 
High school 15,503 27,286 18,128 29,200 18,042 28,444 
Some postsecondary 19,332 32,601 20,344 31,049 20,092 31,068 
Postsecondary 
certificate or 
diploma Alroue 32,136 Zea 34,146 21,850 Silpiee 
University degree 31,246 sil (OZ 30,919 45,375 31,259 44,891 
Total 17,134 28,721 20,198 31,691 21,012 31,865 


See notes at end of table. 
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1971, 1981 and 1987 - concluded 


Educational 
attainment 


Less than grade 9 
High school@ 
Some postsecondary 


Postsecondary 
certificate or diploma 


University degree 


Total 


Less than grade 9 
High school@ 
Some postsecondary 


Postsecondary 
certificate or diploma 


University degree 


Total 


Women 


Women 


5,191 
5,096 


5,312 


8,914 


10,430 


5,718 


Earnings of other workers in current dollars 


1971 1981 
Women’s Women’s 
Men — earnings Women Men — earnings Women 
as a % as a % 
of men’s of men’s 
% $ % $ 
3,826 41.4 4,768 9,129 o2t2 5,843 
G2cm 48.1 4,712 7,840 60.1 6,728 
2,420 67.0 5,069 6,885 73.6 DAGs 
5,209 52.3 6,509 10,710 60.8 10,002 
5,084 62.6 8,962 12,730 70.4 12,726 
3,462 50.4 5,334 8,524 62.6 7,797 
Earnings of other workers in constant (1987) dollars 
1971 1981 
Men Women Men Women 
$ 
12,530 6,589 12,616 5,843 
10,601 6,512 10,835 6,728 
7,925 7,005 9,515 ong 
17,059 8,995 14,801 10,002 
16,649 12,385 TA SSS, 12,726 
11,338 7,372 11,780 7,797 


1987 


Men 


10,718 
9,449 


8,023 


12,411 


14,654 


10,158 


1987 


Average annual earnings of workers, by work activity, educational attainment and sex, Canada, 


Women’s 
earnings 
asa % 
of men’s 


% 
54.5 
7awe 


89.3 


80.6 


86.8 


76.8 


Men 


10,718 
9,449 


8,023 


12,411 


14,654 


10,158 


1 A full-time worker is a person who worked, mostly full-time, 50-52 weeks in 1971 and 49-52 weeks in 1981 and 1987. 
2 Includes persons who have either completed or attended high school. 
3 An other worker is a person who worked mostly full-time less than 50 weeks in 1971 and less than 49 weeks in 1981 and 

1987 or who worked mostly part-time. 


Sources: Earnings of Men and Women, Statistics Canada, Catalogues 13-577 and 13-217. 
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Table 21. Average earnings of workers, by education, work activity, age group and sex, Canada, 1987 
Work activity/Education 15-24 years 25-34 years 35-44 years 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
$ 

Full-year/full-time workers 
Less than grade 9 a ae ine 24,239 14,700 26,941 
High school! NCH Aele) 17,897 18,281 26,474 19,055 31,601 
Some postsecondary 15,542 18,172 20,173 28,831 21,074 34,512 
Postsecondary certificate 

or diploma esis} 20,574 21,003 29,182 24,080 34,891 
University degree he td 27,974 34,961 34,265 47,055 
Total 15,423 18,558 20,982 28,715 23,092 35,728 
Other workers 
Less than grade 9 PMN) 4,341 a003 Oko 6,458 Uae} 
High school! 4,555 5,463 en 12,662 8,443 15,606 
Some postsecondary 5232 5,884 8,847 11,746 9,733 oe 
Postsecondary certificate 

or diploma 6,294 8,150 Ae USAR 11,368 15,752 
University degree 7,068 ee 11,732 an vAcys) 14,188 - 
Total 4,927 5,793 8,782 12,325 9,751 15,033 

45-54 years 55 years and over Total 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
$ 

Full-year/full-time workers 
Less than grade 9 14,814 26,761 16,028 24,371 15,077 25,454 
High school! 19,209 33,658 18,632 29,393 18,042 28,444 
Some postsecondary ae 40,876 ee 34,579 20,092 31,068 
Postsecondary certificate 

or diploma 24,030 36,149 22,657 34,780 21,850 CH As 
University degree 37,307 55,145 = 50,444 31,259 44,891 
Total 22,595 36,972 19,814 31,846 21,012 31,865 
Other workers 
Less than grade 9 6,413 14,878 7,057 11,489 5,843 10,718 
High school! 9,268 17,428 7,846 CHO 7 6,728 9,449 
Some postsecondary = bas Me Pf Tonal oy 8,023 
Postsecondary certificate 

or diploma 12,484 os 9,203 rs 10,002 12,411 
University degree - Ate 12,726 14,654 
Total 10,287 17,102 8,514 14,128 7,797 10,158 


’ Includes persons who have either completed or attended high school. 
Source: Earnings of Men and Women, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-217. 
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Table 22. Average earnings of workers, by marital status, work activity, education, and sex, Canada, 1987 
———— ee ee ee aa eee eee 

Less than High Some post- 

1 
Work activity/Marital status gece. pabae, Sonne) 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
$ 
Full-year/full-time workers 
Single UA) 16,999 17,460 19,996 17,738 21,580 
Married 14,484 26,507 17,967 30,750 20,491 34,428 
Other 15,960 25,243 19,404 28,593 23,796 Bes 
Total 15,077 25,454 18,042 28,444 20,092 31,068 
Other workers 
Single 4,153 5,341 4,638 D787 BLOCK) 6,306 
Married 5,856 13,169 7,839 15,193 8,726 13,892 
Other 7,923 10,346 8,001 1257/0) M 
Total 5,843 10,718 6,728 9,449 7,167 8,023 
Postsecondary University 
certificate degree Total 
or diploma 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
$ 

Full-year/full-time workers 
Single 20,752 24,037 30,211 ST ZO 7 22,472 
Married 21,904 33,884 31,241 47,552 20,742 34,140 
Other 24,908 si 34,748 49,010 22,488 33,019 
Total 21,850 31,782 31,259 44,891 21,012 31,865 
Other workers 
Single 8,154 8,780 10,024 9,312 5,704 6,352 
Married 10,786 16,697 13,837 18,869 8,917 15,188 
Other 10,211 see a - 8,876 12,358 
Total 10,002 12,411 12,726 14,654 7,797 10,158 


1 Includes persons who have either completed or attended high school. 
Source: Earnings of Men and Women, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-217. 


WOMEN IN THE 
LABOUR FORCE 


he historical shift in 
T Canada’s industrial struc- 

ture towards service 
employment has favoured the 
entry of women into the labour 
force, especially in a period in 
which there is concern about skill 
shortages and declining numbers 
of young people. 

The transformation that the 
labour market has undergone in 
the past two decades has 
shattered any myth regarding 
women’s role as "marginal" 
workers, having only a temporary 
hold on employment and easily 
displaced from the labour force 
due to household responsibilities. 

The influx of women into the 
labour force may be explained by 
a number of factors such as the 
recognition by society of women’s 
potential contribution, the shift in 
attitudes towards women working 
and changing roles within the 
family unit. Often, a woman’s 
decision to participate in the 
labour force has enabled the 
household to avoid economic 
hardship. 

Not surprisingly, the increa- 
sing role of women in the labour 
force, especially for those with 
young children, has brought 
society’s attention to important 
issues such as daycare! and 
flexible work schedules. Also 
important is the recognition being 
given to programmes that would 
remove barriers to equal employ- 
ment opportunity? and provide 


’ See also Section Il on the Family. 


equal pay for occupations that 
may be comparable in worth. 


Labour force participation 


An important development in the 
labour market over the past two 
decades has been the rise in the 
number of women in the labour 
force. In 1970, women formed 
approximately one-third of the total 
labour force whereas their share in 
1988 had increased to 44%. Over 
the same period, the proportion of 
women that were either working or 
looking for work3 (labour force 
participation rate) rose from 38.3% 
to 57.4% (Table 1). 

There was at least one other 
period, during World War II, when 
women entered the labour force in 
large numbers and took on jobs 
that were primarily held by men. 
Soon after the war, however, many 
women relinquished these jobs4. 


2 See also Section IX on Minority 
Groups. 

3. People are considered to be in 
the labour force if they are 
employed (have a job) or are 
unemployed (actively seeking a 
job, expecting to return to a job 
from which they have been laid 
off, or are about to report to a 
/Ob). Participation rates are the 
number of individuals in the labour 
force expressed as a percentage 
of the total population aged 15 
and over. 

4 Historical Statistics of Canada, 
Second Edition, 1983, Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue 11-516. 


The current influx of women 
into the labour force represents a 
major shift in the supply side of 
the labour market and does not 
appear to be temporary. Even 
during the difficult recession 
years of the early 1980s, the 
entry of women into the labour 
force continued to increase 
although at a slower pace, while it 
declined for men. 

The majority of working-age 
women are now participating in 
the labour force despite the 
burdens traditionally imposed by 
the nature of household work and 
the responsibilities that it entails. 
This transformation has taken 
place along with important 
changes in educational 
attainment, marital patterns, 
family composition and work 
schedules. 


eR ST TSE) 


Industry and occupation 
employment 


On the demand side of the labour 
market, the largest overall em- 
ployment gains have been in the 
service-producing industries 
which are mostly labour-intensive 
(Figure 1). 

In 1988, the vast majority of 
working women were employed 
in service industries (84%), and 
in particular, in community, 
business and personal services 
(63%) (Tables 6 and 7). 

The significant employment 
growth observed in service- 
producing industries has occurred 
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Figure 1 Total persons employed in goods- and service-producing 
industries, Canada, annual averages, 1978, 1983 
and 1988 
Millions 
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Sources: Labour Force Annual Averages, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 71-529, and unpublished data. 


Figure 2. Employment growth in service-producing industries, 
by sex, Canada, 1978-83, 1983-88 and 1978-88 
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Sources: Labour Force Annual Averages, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 71-529, and unpublished data. 


following major increases in the 
demand for services. Employ- 
ment opportunities in goods- 
producing industries, especially in 
agriculture and manufacturing 
which may be often limited to 
men, have contracted in response 


to technological change and 
domestic and international market 
forces. The resulting shift in em- 
ployment from the goods sector 
of the economy to services has 
facilitated the entry of women 

into the labour force (Figure 2). 


Although the number of 
women employed has increased 
substantially, they find them- 
selves mostly concentrated in 
non-unionized service industries 
and in lower-paying occupations. 

Women formed the over- 
whelming majority in clerical 
occupations (approximately 80% 
in 1988) and were significantly 
represented in service (57%) and 
sales (46%) occupations. Taken 
together as a group, clerical, 
sales and services employed the 
majority of women in 1988 
(approximately 58%), while male 
employment tended to be much 
more evenly distributed and also 
more representative in the nor- 
mally higher-paying occupations 
(Table 8). 

Women do form a strong 
contingent of professional, 
managerial and administrative 
employees (approximately 47% 
in 1988), but still tend to be over- 
represented in the more 
"traditional" fields of teaching, 
and medicine and health 
(primarily nursing) (Table 11). 


Age: Following the recession in 
the early 1980s, labour force 
participation among women of all 
ages continued to rise, with 
women aged 20 to 24 consis- 
tently having higher participation 
rates. However, larger increases 
have continued among women 
aged 25 to 34 and 35 to 44 and 
the gap between these groups 
and women aged 20 to 24 has 
narrowed considerably in recent 
years (Figure 3). 

For men in the same age 
groups, labour force participation 
has not increased to match pre- 
recession levels. 


Marital status and children: 
Along with the growth of women 
in the labour force, participation 
rates for married women and 
women with children have risen 
substantially. 

For married women, the 
participation rate rose from 41.6% 
in 1975 to 59.1% in 1988, with 
increases observed even during 
the recession years. For married 
men, although labour force 
participation is very high, the rate 
nevertheless declined over the 
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same period from 85.1% in 1975 
to 79.5% in 1988 (Table 3). 

One remarkable change in 
labour force participation that has 
occurred is the entrance of women 
with young children. Prior to 1981, 
mothers with children aged 3 to 5 
registered lower participation rates 
than women overall and such was 
the case until 1986 for mothers of 
younger children aged less than 3. 
In 1988, the participation rate for 
mothers with children under 3 
years was 58.3%, slightly higher 
than the rate for all women 
(57.4%) and mothers with older 
pre-school children aged 3 to 5 
registered a rate of 65.1% (Figure 
4, Tables 1 and 4). 


I IE I AE TE SE EE 
Part-time employment 


Total part-time employment almost 
doubled since 1975 and women 
accounted for nearly three- 
quarters of this growth. In 1988, 
women employed part-time re- 
presented approximately 72% of 
total part-time employment. 
Clerical, sales and services along 
with managerial, administrative 
and professional occupations 
absorbed a large proportion of the 
total number of women employed 
part-time. 

Of all women employed in 
1988, one-quarter were employed 
part-time, while the corresponding 
share for men was less than 10%. 
Part-time employment absorbed 
almost 19% of total women 
employed within the managerial, 
administrative and professional 
occupational category but less 
than 5% of employed men (Table 
11). Clerical, sales and service 
occupations in which women tend 
to be concentrated also absorb a 
large share of male part-time 
employment, although relatively 
fewer men work part-time. 

Women with pre-school age 
children are more likely to work 
part-time, especially those 
mothers living with a spouse. In 
1988, approximately one-third of 


Figure 3 Participation rates of women by selected age groups, 
Canada, annual averages, 1975-1988 
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Figure 4 Participation rates, by age of children and sex, 


Canada, annual averages, 1970-1988 
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women with young children and 
living with a spouse were 
employed part-time, while the 
corresponding share for lone 
mothers was not quite one-fifth 
(Table 13). 


Women across all age 
groups are highly represented in 
part-time employment, although 
the difference between men and 
women is narrowest for persons 
aged 15 to 24. In 1988, young 
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women working part-time 
represented 37% of the total 
employed while for young men it 
was 29% (Table 12). 

The share of total 
employment among married 
women working part-time is similar 
to single women. There is, how- 
ever, a large gap especially 
between married men and women. 
In 1988, some 25% of employed 
married women were working part- 
time while the share for married 
men was less than 3%. The 
difference in part-time employ- 
ment between single men and 
women narrows considerably with 
29% of single women and 21% of 
single men employed part-time in 
1988 (Table 12). (See note at end 
of text). 


Union membership 


In 1986, union membership rates 
for full-time jobs were generally 
lower for women than for men. 
Overall, the rate was 28% for 
women versus 36% for men 
(Tables 15 and 16). The rates 
varied substantially among occu- 
pations and industries for both 
sexes. Occupations in teaching 
had the highest rates (74.7% for 
females, 76.6% for males), while 
those in sales were among the 
lowest (6.4% for women, 10.9% 
for men). Among industries, 
public administration jobs were the 
most unionized (56.7% for 
females, 61.2% for males), while 
those in agriculture were the least 
unionized (2.1% and 2.9% for 
women and men, respectively). 
For some occupations, such as 
teaching, the female and male 
rates were quite similar; in others, 
the differences were significant (in 
service occupations, the female 
rate was 16.9% versus 35.3% for 
males). 

For part-time jobs the rate of 
unionization was, not surprisingly, 
considerably lower than full-time, 
amounting to 17.7% for females 
and 14.4% for males. Additionally, 
the pattern among occupations 
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and industries was markedly 
different from that of full-time 
jobs. For example, 40.3% of 
female part-time teachers were 
unionized compared with 29.2% 
for males. 


Self-employments 


Between 1975 and 1986, the 
number of self-employed women 
with incorporated businesses 
increased almost four-fold, while 
the number of men so-engaged 
almost doubled. For the self-em- 
ployed with unincorporated busi- 
nesses, the increase for women 
(97%) also vastly exceeded that 
for men (21%) during this period. 
Since 1975, the total number of 
self-employed women in both 
incorporated and unincorporated 
businesses has been rising three 
times as fast as the number of 
self-employed men: 118% com- 
pared with 39% (Table 17). 

Looking at age and sex 
together, self-employment growth 
was highest among women aged 
25-44 (167%) and lowest among 
women aged 65 and over (21%). 
The gain for women exceeded that 
for men in all age groups except 
among persons aged 65 and over 
(Table 18). 

Self-employed workers are 
more likely than paid workers to 
be married. In 1986, some 69% of 
all self-employed women and 82% 
of all self-employed men were 
married (Table 19). 

Among the self-employed with 
paid help in 1986, some 17% of 
the women and 22% of the men 
had university degrees (Table 19); 
the comparable figures for paid 
workers were 13% for women and 
15% for men. It is however, also 
noteworthy that, for both men and 
women, the proportion of em- 
ployers who have only a primary 
school education is higher than 
that for paid workers. 


5 Extracted from Cohen, G.L., 
Enterprising Canadians, Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue 71-536. 


Self-employed women and 
men exhibit considerably 
different occupational patterns 
(Table 19). For self-employed 
women, in 1986, the largest 
occupational group was that of 
service occupations with 41% of 
the total. The only other occu- 
pational group with more than 
10% of the total was sales 
occupations (20%). Among self- 
employed men, in 1986, the 
dominant occupational group 
was farming (21%), followed by 
sales occupations (17%) and 
managerial and administrative 
occupations (14%). 

The self-employed work 
much longer usual hours than 
paid workers: some 20% of self- 
employed women and just over 
47% of self-employed men 
worked 50 or more hours per 
week in 1986 (Table 19). Work 
weeks of this length were 
experienced by only 3% of 
female paid workers and 10% of 
male paid workers. 

Average 1985 earnings of all 
employed persons were $24,000. 
Paid workers averaged $24,300, 
while self-employed persons had 
average earnings of $23,400. 
Among the self-employed, 
average 1985 earnings of 
employers ($29,700) were more 
than 80% higher than earnings of 
own-account workers ($16,200). 

In general, average earnings 
for self-employed women peak 
among workers aged 25-44 
($15,600) while earnings for men 
tend to rise with age up to 65 
years and then fall (Table 19). 
The experience of women’s 
earnings would seem to reflect 
the greater tendency towards 
part-time work among those aged 
45 and over. 


Unemployment 


Except for the recession years of 
the early 1980s, overall unem- 
ployment rates have tended to be 
higher for women than for men 
(Figure 5). 
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Figure 5 Unemployment rates, by sex, Canada, annual averages, 


During the recession, em- 
ployment fell much more sharply 
in the goods-producing industries 
employing a larger proportion of 
men than in the service- 
producing industries where many 
women were employed. 

For young people (aged 15 to 
24), unemployment rates are parti- 
cularly high. Young men have 
consistently experienced higher 
unemployment rates than young 
women with the gap widening 
considerably during the recession 
period in the early 1980s (Table 
21). (See note at end of text). 


Earnings and labour force 
experience 


Overall, annual earnings of women 
are less than for men. In 1987, 
full-time working women’s ear- 
nings were 66% that of men, and 
other female workers’ (mainly part- 
time workers) earnings were 77% 
that of their male counterparts’ 
earnings (Table 28). Progress as 
evidenced by the female to male 
earnings ratio for full-year/full-time 
workers showed steady impro- 
vement, although at a slow pace. 
Compared with the 66% ratio in 
1987, the ratios were 64% and 
60% in 1981 and 1971, 
respectively. 

Annual earnings of men and 
women vary by age, educations, 
occupation and marital status. For 
both women and men, 1987 
earnings increased by age and 
then declined. For women with 
full-year/full-time employment, 
earnings were highest with the 
35-44 age group, compared with 
the 45-54 age group for men 
(Table 31). In both these age 
groups, women earned substan- 
tially less than men (ratios of 65% 
and 61%, respectively). Younger 
women had the highest average 
earnings in comparison to their 
male counterparts. For the two 
youngest age groups, women 


6 Earnings by level of education 
are discussed in Section IV. 


1970-1988 


Women 


1970 els 


Men 


1980 1985 1988 


Source: Historical Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-201. 


earned over 80% of comparable 
male earnings. However, young 
men and women both had by far 
the lowest earnings. 

Earnings differences by sex 
show a notable pattern by marital 
status in that, for the never- 
married group, the ratio is much 
closer to equality, even within age 
groups (Table 30). Whereas the 
ratio is close to 95% for the single 
(never-married) group, it is under 
70% for the other two marital 
status groups. 

By occupation, 1987 female 
average earnings ranged from a 
high of $31,941 for teachers to 
$13,420 for service-related jobs 
(Table 32). Teachers traditionally 
have had one of the highest 
female/male earnings ratio (78% in 
1987), and service jobs, one of the 
lowest (53% in 1987). However, 
there are low-paying occupations 
with high ratios (agriculture) and 
higher-paying jobs with low ratios 
(medicine and health). Since 
occupations ranging from physi- 
cians and surgeons to nursing 
attendants and dental hygienists 
are included in this last category, 
the low ratio is significantly 


influenced by the concentration of 
males and females in the various 
medicine and health occupations. 

The importance of the female 
spouses’ earnings in husband/ 
wife families is shown in Table 
33. Both male and female 
spouses had earnings in over 
68% of non-elderly married 
couples in 1987, with the wife 
contributing 35% of total family 
income. Between 1981 and 
1987, the percentage of female 
spouses that earned more than 
the male spouse had increased 
from 22% to 24%. In husband/ 
wife families with children, the 
pattern is similar, though the 
contribution of wives to family 
income is lower (26%), due 
mainly to the earnings contribu- 
tion of family members other than 
husband or wife. 


Note: Most percentage calculations, 
except for unemployment and 
participation rates, are derived from 
Labour Force Survey estimates 
rounded to the nearest thousand. 
Estimates of participation and 
unemployment rates comply with 
published data and are calculated 
from unrounded data. 
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Table 1. Labour force participation, by sex, Canada, 1970-1988 


Labour force Women 
Women Men as a % of 
labour force 

000s 
1970 2,824 5) Sizal 33.6 
1971 2,972 5,667 34.4 
1972 SETH, SAS IT/ 34.9 
1973 3,303 5,973 35.6 
1974 O4ne 6,163 36.1 
1975 3,680 6,294 36.9 
1976 3,836 6,368 B76 
1977 3,996 6,505 38.1 
1978 4,239 6,657 38.9 
1979 4,420 6,811 39.4 
1980 4,638 6,935 40.1 
1981" 4,849 7,051 40.8 
1982" 4,916 7,009 a\y| 2 
1983° 5057; 7,052 41.8 
1984 DAVE 7,100 42.4 
1985 51365 Vanlovs 42.8 
1986 5,502 7,244 43.2 
1987 5,679 ose 43.7 
1988 5,853 7,422 44.1 


Source: Historical Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-201. 


Table 2. Labour force participation rate, by age group and sex, Canada, 1975 and 1980-1988 


Age group/Sex 1975 1980 1981" 1982" 1983" 
15-19 years 

Women 47.4 52a 53.0 50.5 50.1 
Men 54.6 SM 18) 58.2 Bel 52.8 
20-24 years 

Women 67.0 TO 320 Teh 74.0 
Men 85.0 86.4 86.5 84.4 84.3 
25-34 years 

Women 52.9 62.7 65.5 65.7 67.7 
Men 95.2 95.4 95.3 94.2 93.7 
35-44 years 

Women Sie 61.6 64.5 65.8 67.0 
Men 96.1 96.0 96.1 95.2 95.1 
45-54 years 

Women 46.1 54.1 S71 56.3 58.2 
Men 92.7 92.6 92.8 91.8 92.1 
55-64 years 

Women 30.8 3337 83h 33:6 Baro 
Men 79.3 76.2 75.1 73.6 TA 
65 years and over 

Women 4.9 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.2 
Men 18.5 14.8 14.1 14.0 akan 
Total 

Women 44.4 50.4 Sila 51.7 52.6 
Men 78.4 78.4 78.4 77.0 76.7 


Source: Labour Force Annual Averages, 1975-1983 and 1981-1988, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 
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Table 3. Labour force participation, by marital status and sex, Canada, 1975 and 1980-1988 
i a ee 
Mantaketatial Sox Labour force participation | 


1975 1980 19enas 1982" 1983 © 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 


a 


000s 
Single 
Women Uns) 1,309 1,445 1,432 1,460 1,486 Role Ue: 1,574 1,601 
Men 1,583 1,883 1,948 1,887 1,920 1,997 2,024 2,060 P23 2,130 
Married 
Women 2,194 2,782 2,908 2,981 3,066 3,196 3,287 3,415 3,519 3,664 
Men 4,517 4,785 4,808 4,829 4,830 4,773 4,793 4,835 4,835 4,909 
Divorced/Separated 
Women 199 320 334 351 379 382 413 417 435 454 
Men 142 217 246 246 251 fs, 293 298 320 332 
Widowed 
Women 147 toe 162 os 162 151 1oS 139 151 134 
Men 52 51 49 48 is) 55 Sf 50 55 50 
a a ee ee Se 
Participation rate 
Re es B pit on | 
% 
Single 
Women 59.2 63.3 64.7 63.4 64.1 64.8 65.8 66.1 67.1 67.9 
Men 66.9 70.8 78 69.0 69.5 7073 Hice 72.3 73.9 74.1 
Married 
Women 41.6 49.0 50.6 Silke 5286 54.0 SEU 5630 57.6 59.1 
Men 85.1 83.7 83.4 82.2 Sule Silz2 80.8 80.3 79.5 795 
Divorced/Separated 
Women yey) 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.8 65.0 638i 64.6 65.4 
Men 76.8 78.2 79.5 79.3 (leo 76.8 HHS 77.6 Tit Lis 
Widowed 
Women 19.4 18.0 18.5 ne lia2 16.4 16.4 15.1 16.0 14.1 
Men 30.9 Oni 26.5 26.1 Zr 27.6 27.4 26.1 26.4 23.9 


Sources: Labour Force Annual Averages, 1981-1988, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529, and Labour Force Survey, 
Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 4. Labour force participation of women, by age of youngest child, Canada, 1976 and 1981-1988 
Labour force participation 


1976 1981% 1982° 1983 ° 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 


000s 

Youngest child 
Less than 3 years 282 419 433 459 476 495 oilit 516 535 
3-5 years 256 306 SiS 330 334 356 369 385 383 
6-12 years 583 696 699 691 708 720 754 769 808 
6-15 years 800 980 982 981 1,014 1,043 1,083 1,094 1,136 
Total with children 

under 13 1,121 1,421 1,447 1,479 1,518 1,571 1,631 1,670 yay 
Total with children 

under 16 1,338 1,705 1,730 1,770 1,824 1,894 1,963 1,996 2,054 


Participation rate 
% 


Youngest child 


Less than 3 years Oilers 44.4 45.6 48.9 51.9 54.2 56.3 SyA5 58.3 
3-5 years 40.9 52.4 Sais 5516 Sv 59.8 62.1 63.4 65.1 
6-12 years 49.5 61.1 61.2 61.8 64.2 66.0 68.1 70.6 72.6 
6-15 years 50.0 61.2 61.6 62.0 64.6 66.1 68.6 70.7 72.9 


Total with children 
under 13 41.6 53.3 53.9 55.9 58.3 60.4 62.6 64.4 65.9 


Total with children 
under 16 43.0 54.5 55.2 56.9 59.4 61.4 63.7 65.4 67.0 


Sources: Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data, and Labour Force Annual Averages, 1981-1988, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 


Table 5. Labour force participation rate of women, by family status and age of youngest child, Canada, 
1976-1988 

Women living with spouse Women with no spouse at home 
With pre- With Without With pre- With Without 
school age child(ren) children school age child(ren) children 
child(ren) 6-15 years under 16 child(ren) 6-15 years under 16 
(0-5 years) years (0-5 years) years 

% 

1976 34.9 49.0 43.5 43.9 seh. 1/ 40.7 
1977 36.6 50.8 44.3 46.8 60.5 39.5 
1978 40.7 Beh 45.1 45.2 62.2 43.0 
1979 42.1 54.6 46.3 49.6 63.0 44.1 
1980 44.3 She! 47.2 Sar 66.4 AWA Ti 
1981" 47.1 60.2 47.7 Syihas} 67.8 45.4 
1982" 48.3 60.8 48.2 Sie 66.7 46.0 
1983" 51.6 61.5 48.6 51.0 65:5 47.4 
1984 54.2 63.9 49.7 Biles 68.3 48.4 
1985 S18). 71 65.6 50.1 54.0 69.2 48.6 
1986 59.4 68.2 50.5 51.8 70.9 47.1 
1987 60.7 70.6 ile 52.8 TAs) 48.5 


1988 62.2 73.0 52.8 Silko Wie 48.5 


Sources: Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data, and Labour Force Annual Averages, 1981-1988, 
Statistics Canada, Caralogue 71-529. 
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Table 6. Employment, by industry and sex, Canada, 1978, 1983 and 1988 
oR Rtn eae a Sa BO SE a lS 


1978 1983" 1988 
Industry See Wee ee 


Goods-producing industries 


Total employment (000s) 705 PL WES! alae 2,539 882 2,814 
% of employment in sector 20.5 79.6 23.4 76.5 23.9 76.1 
% of total employment 18.4 44.5 lied 40.9 16.4 40.9 
Unemployment rate (%) WES 8.5 13.4 14.7 9.7 8.3 
Full-time (000s) 611 2,657 656 2,442 761 DOT 
Part-time (000s) 93 82 121 97 121 87 


Service-producing industries 


Total employment (000s) S26 3,418 3,695 3,664 4,486 4,062 
% of employment in sector 47.8 Ba 810),2 49.8 52:5 47.5 
% of total employment 81.6 515),5) 82.6 59.1 83.6 59:1 
Unemployment rate (%) 8.0 6.1 9.8 9.3 71 6.0 
Full-time (000s) 2,353 3,160 2,646 3,291 S252 3,623 
Part-time (000s) Vai 258 1,048 SiS 1,234 439 


Source: Labour Force Annual Averages, 1975-1983, and 1981-1988, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 
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Table 7. Employment distribution, by industry, Canada, 1978, 1983 and 1988 


———————— ee a eee a eee ee 


Women Men Women as a % of 
Industry employment 
1978 1983" 1988 1978 1983" 1988 1978 1983° 1988 


eee 


Goods producing industries 


Agriculture Sal 3.1 2.6 56 5.5 4.5 25m 28.8 30.9 
Other primary 

industries OFS 0.7 0.7 3.9 4.0 el 7 8.1 glee, 12.6 
Manufacturing ml 11.9 We? Px Th NGA 21.9 25.6 28.3 PAB\ 5) 
Construction 1eS ee eS 9.5 8.2 9.4 7.6 10.1 10.9 
Other utilities 0.4 0.4 0.5 Wee 1.6 es} 13.4 16.8 ales 
Sub-total 18.4 17.4 16.4 44.5 40.9 40.9 20.5 23.2 23.8 


Service-producing industries 


Transportation and 


communications 4.0 4.2 Bez 9.5 9.0 8.4 20.8 2592 25.6 
Trade 18.3 178 18.0 16.8 16.8 Wes 40.3 43.3 44.6 
Finance, insurance 

and real estate 8.4 7.9 8.2 Bia 4.0 ee 59.0 58.7 60.6 
Community, business and 

personal services 44.7 46.3 47.4 17.9 21.4 ID, 60.8 60.9 62.6 
Public administration 6.2 6.4 6.3 7.6 7.9 7.0 33.8 37.0 als) 
Sub-total 81.6 82.6 83.6 5515 59.1 59.1 47.8 50.8 52.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 38.3 41.9 43.8 
Total employed (000s) 3,830 4,472 5,368 6,156 6,203 6,876 


Source: Labour Force Annual Averages, 1975-1983 and 1981-1988, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 
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Table 8. Employment, by occupation group and sex, Canada, 1984, 1986 and 1988 


Women Men Women as a % 
Occupation of employment 


1984 1986 1988 1984 1986 1988 1984 1986 1988 


%o 


Clerical 32.1 31.0 30.8 6.2 5.9 6a 79.1 79.9 79.8 
Services 17.9 ds) 17.0 10.5 10.4 10.0 SS }5) 56.2 57.0 
Sales 9.6 9.7 10.0 9.5 9.6 9.2 42.7 43.3 45.9 
Medicine and health 9.1 9.0 9.0 1.9 1.9 1.9 77.8 78.8 79.0 
Teaching 6.0 6.2 6.1 Sail 3.0 2.9 58.8 60.9 62.2 
Managerial, 

administrative 8.0 9.5 10.4 ie, 13.9 14.3 SG 34.1 36.2 
Product fabricating, assembling 

and repairing 4.7 4.5 4.2 eS 11.4 11.4 22.9 22.9 2e8 
Agriculture PAT Pxts) Ze 5.9 5.3 4.9 Zoe 25.8 25.8 
Social sciences ee Pp 2.3 ied es} 1.3 BS 56.8 58.4 
Processing and machining 2.0 1.8 1.8 7.8 VED (hee! V5e% 1 16.4 
Artistic and recreational Wee ley 1.8 1.8 lav 1.8 39.0 42.5 43.8 
Natural sciences 1.4 ise! irc) Syl Sl Sh! 17.0 16.7 16.2 
Materials handling eZ Ue i ea Sh) Sac Sh6' 21.1 21.9 20.6 
Other crafts and equipment 

operating 0.6 0.7 0.7 1.8 eS 1.6 20.1 23.6 24.1 
Transport equipment operating 0.6 0.6 0.7 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.8 7.0 7.8 
Construction trades 0.2 0.2 0.3 8.8 9.4 10.0 1.8 isi 2.1 
Religion 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.4 0.4 15.6 23.5 18.8 
Forestry, logging, fishing, 

hunting and trapping ‘ s : 1.4 he ies} x i s 
Mining and quarrying - , 1.0 0.9 0.9 ‘ 7 5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.3 43.0 43.8 
Total employed (000s) 4,624 4,964 5,368 6,308 6,567 6,876 


A En eS EE oe A. ee eee eee 
* Numbers too small to provide reliable estimates; as a result, columns may not add up to total. 
Source: Labour Force Annual Averages, 1981-1988, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 
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Table 9. Top ten occupations! of women, Canada, 1986 
= SS ee eee ee ee ee ee eee 
Occupation Occupation Total labour Variation in % 
group force 1981-1986 
2 ee ee 8 ee ae ee ek) eee Bt eee 2 | eee Ss ee ES ee ee ee eee eee 
000s % 
Secretaries and stenographers Clerical 425 15.5 
Sales clerks and sales persons2 Sales 330 W227 
Bookkeepers and accounting 
clerks Clerical 325 -2.3 
Cashiers and tellers Clerical 261 13.8 
Nurses3 Medicine and health 211 26.1 
Food and beverage serving Service 210 4.4 
Elementary and kindergarten 
teachers Teaching 152 9.2 
General office clerks Clerical ton 13.9 
Receptionists and information 
clerks Clerical 107 20.2 
Janitors, charworkers and 
cleaners Service 100 B38 


’ Occupations based on the 1971 classification. 

2 "Sales clerks, commodities" has been combined with "Salesmen and salespersons, commodities, n.e.c.". 
3. "Nurse-in-training" has been combined with "Nurses, graduate, except supervisors". 

Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-151. 
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Table 10. — Full-time and part-time employment, Canada, 1975-1988 
ee ee 


Women Men Women % Full-time 
as a % 
of total 
Women Men 
000s % 
Full-time employment 
1975 2,694 5,602 B2)5 79.7 94.9 
1976 2, are 5,658 32.9 78.9 94.9 
1977 2,819 577405 SKEL 77.9 94.6 
1978 2,964 5,817 cies) 77.4 94.5 
1979 3,095 5,999 34.0 76.7 94.3 
1980 3,238 6,078 34.8 76.2 94.1 
1981" Sane 6,144 35.4 WS 58} 93.7 
1982" 3,282 5,808 26.1 74.9 93.1 
1983" 3,303 Seo 36.6 73.9 92.4 
1984 3,438 5,826 3%.1 74.3 92.4 
1985 3,543 5,941 37.4 73.9 92.4 
1986 3,689 6,053 379 74.3 92.2 
1987 3,858 6,199 38.4 74.9 92.4 
1988 4,013 6,350 38.7 74.8 92.3 
% Part-time 

Part-time employment 
1975 687 301 69.5 20.3 5.1 
1976 741 306 70.8 eileal ot 
1977 800 327 71.0 22.1 5.4 
1978 867 340 igs} Zone 5.5 
1979 938 363 ent PSHE) Sev 
1980 1,011 381 72.6 2308 5.9 
1981" 1,074 413 Wier 24.2 6s 
1982" 1,100 428 72.0 Zou 6.9 
1983" 1,169 470 Tiles 26.1 7.6 
1984 1,187 482 We Zon Ths 
1985 1-204 486 72.0 26.1 7.6 
1986 1,274 514 Thee. ZOU 7.8 
1987 1,294 510 ale 250ml 7.6 
1988 12309 527 72.0 eor Tht 


Source: Historical Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-201. 
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Table 11. — Full-time and part-time employment, by industry and occupation, Canada, 1978, 1983 and 1988 


Women Men Women % Full-time 
asa% 
of total 
Women Men 
Saelelaeseeammmiememmmmmememmmeammmeamenememmennenm anne: remem sae ne ee 
000s % 

1978 
Full-time employment 
Industries 2,964 5,817 33.8 77.4 94.5 
Agriculture 74 319 18.8 62r2 89.9 
Other primary industries 20 237 WAS 95.2 99.2 
Manufacturing 468 1,434 24.6 93.6 98.5 
Construction 34 566 VTi 70.8 96.6 
Transportation, communications 

and utilities 146 672 17s 85.9 97.5 
Trade 450 928 S24 64.2 89.5 
Finance, insurance and real estate 286 216 5720 88.8 96.0 
Services 1,270 989 56.2 74.2 89.8 
Public administration 215 456 32.0 90.3 97.4 
Occupations 2,964 5,817 33.8 77.4 94.5 
Managerial, administrative 

and professional 763 1,294 Seal 82.1 97.1 
Clerical 1,091 374 TAC 82.1 93.3 
Sales 241 599 28.7 62.1 90.9 
Services 449 512 46.7 G56 85.0 
Primary occupations 76 478 1857 63.3 91.9 
Processing, machining and 

fabricating 265 1,243 Vie 94.6 98.3 
Construction 6 637 0.9 75.0 97.3 
Transport equipment operating Hi 388 2.8 61.1 96.5 
Materials handling 60 292 1720) 84.5 91.0 

% Part-time 

Part-time employment 
Industries 867 340 71.9 22.6 5.5 
Agriculture 45 36 5516) 37.8 10.1 
Other primary industries ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
Manufacturing 32 Ze! 58.2 6.4 1.6 
Construction 13 21 38.2 Qe 3.6 
Transportation, communications 

and utilities 24 Wey 58:5 14.1 25) 
Trade 251 109 69.7 35.8 10.5 
Finance, insurance and real estate 36 9 81.8 dive 4.0 
Services 441 112 79.7 25.8 10.2 
Public administration 22 12 64.7 9.2 2.6 
Occupations 867 340 71.9 22.6 BES 
Managerial, administrative 

and professional 165 38 81.3 17.8 2.9 
Clerical 238 27 89.5 17.9 6.7 
Sales 146 60 70.9 37.6 9.1 
Services 239 90 72.6 34.7 15.0 
Primary occupations 44 42 Sie’ SiS 7/ 8.1 
Processing, machining 

and fabricating ils 21 41.7 5.4 Vd 
Construction ‘ 18 i? : BRT. 
Transport equipment operating 6 14 28.6 S}S}.6) 3.5 
Materials handling 10 29 25.6 14.1 9.0 
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Table 11. — Full-time and part-time employment, by industry and occupation, Canada, 1978, 1983 and 1988 -— 


continued 
eee 
Women Men Women % Full-time 
asa% 
of total 
Women Men 
= emer ee 
000s % 

1983° 
Full-time employment 
Industries 3,303 5,733 36.6 73.9 92.4 
Agriculture 84 306 PALE) 60.9 89.5 
Other primary industries 28 242 10.4 90.3 98.4 
Manufacturing 488 1,319 27.0 91.7 97.9 
Construction EWS 478 Tee 64.9 94.5 
Transportation, communications 

and utilities Wes 633 lai 84.1 96.3 
Trade 479 902 34.7 60.1 86.6 
Finance, insurance and real estate 303 233 56.5 85.8 94.0 
Services 1,452 1,147 55.8 70.2 86.5 
Public administration 256 474 Som 88.9 96.7 
Occupations 3,303 5,733 36.6 73.9 92.4 
Managerial, administrative 

and professional 947 1,441 39.6 80.2 95.9 
Clerical WRIey 359 75.8 Wes. 90.9 
Sales 283 590 32.5 60.7 88.5 
Services 505 568 47.1 60.7 81.4 
Primary occupations 83 480 14.7 64.3 90.7 
Processing, machining and 

fabricating 268 ese} 19.1 91.8 97.4 
Construction 8 537 ico 80.0 95.6 
Transport equipment operating 14 347 3.9 60.9 94.0 
Materials handling 68 278 19.6 84.0 87.4 

% Part-time 

Part-time employment 
Industries 1,169 470 71.3 26.1 7.6 
Agriculture 54 SiG 59.3 39.1 10.8 
Other primary industries 4 ‘ 3 1.6 
Manufacturing 44 28 61.1 8.3 2.1 
Construction 19 27 40.4 S3i 5S 
Transportation, communications 

and utilities 33 24 5729 15.9 S17 
Trade 318 139 69.4 39.9 13.4 
Finance, insurance and real estate 50 us 76.9 14.2 6.0 
Services 617 179 Wed 29.8 G'S 
Public administration 32 16 66.7 ile Se 
Occupations 1,169 470 71.3 26.1 7.6 
Managerial, administrative 

and professional 233 60 US) 19.7 4.0 
Clerical 632 or 90.2 22.8 9.4 
Sales 183 78 70.1 39.3 11.7 
Services 327 130 71.6 39.3 18.6 
Primary occupations 46 49 48.4 Choi 9.3 
Processing, machining and 

fabricating 24 30 44.4 8.2 2.6 
Construction 2 25 ; : 4.4 
Transport equipment operating 10 23 Sie 43.5 6.2 
Materials handling Vs) 39 25.0 16.0 es) 
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Table 11. — Full-time and part-time employment, by industry and occupation, Canada, 1978, 1983 and 1988 -— 


concluded 
Women Men Women % Full-time 
asa% 
of total 
Women Men 
000s % 
1988 
Full-time employment 
industries 4,013 6,350 38.7 74.8 92.4 
Agriculture 91 278 24.7 66.4 90.8 
Other primary industries 32 253 ide 86.5 98.4 
Manufacturing 554 1,472 Zim 92.3 97.9 
Construction oi 625 8.4 WEE 96.6 
Transportation, communications and utilities 193 654 22.8 84.6 96.6 
Trade 612 1 OS Sil 63.4 86.3 
Finance, insurance and real estate 372 269 57.9 84.4 93.7 
Services 1,803 1,296 58.2 70.9 85.4 
Public administration 299 465 39.1 89.0 96.9 
Occupations 4,013 6,350 38.7 74.8 92.4 
Managerial, administrative and professional 1,362 1,841 42.5 81.5 96.2 
Clerical 1,267 366 WHS OW 87.8 
Sales 326 545 37.4 60.8 86.2 
Services 559 540 50.9 61.1 78.4 
Primary occupations 86 447 16.1 69.4 91.8 
Processing, machining and fabricating 300 1,258 19.3 92.0 97.5 
Construction 18 669 1.9 86.7 97.1 
Transport equipment operating 24 397 S\7 68.6 94.3 
Materials handling UU 288 21.1 81.9 85.0 
% Part-time 

Part-time total 
Industries 1,355 527 72.0 25.2 tl 
Agriculture 46 28 62.2 S3i6 9.2 
Other primary industries 5 4 55.6 gz 1.6 
Manufacturing 46 32 59.0 WJ ert 
Construction 22 22 50.0 Ze 3.4 
Transportation, communications and utilities 34 23 59.6 14.9 3.4 
Trade 359 165 68.4 36.7 Bi. 
Finance, insurance and real estate 68 18 79.1 15.4 6.3 
Services 741 221 70) 29.1 14.6 
Public administration 37 14 Tass) talie@) 2.9 
Occupations 1,355 527 72.0 25.2 PAA 
Managerial, administrative and professional 309 73 80.9 LSE 3.8 
Clerical 385 51 88.3 2383 12.2 
Sales 210 87 70.7 39.2 13.8 
Services Shei7/ 149 70.6 39.0 21.6 
Primary occupations 38 40 48.7 30.6 8.2 
Processing, machining 

and fabricating 26 33 44.8 8.0 2.6 
Construction : 20 ‘ ‘ 2.9 
Transport equipment operating 11 24 31.4 31.4 Sa 
Materials handling We 50 25.0 18.1 14.7 


Note: Industry and occupation data, beginning in 1984, are coded according to the revised Standard Industrial 
Classification (1980) and the Occupation Classification Manual (1980). 
Source: Labour Force Annual Averages, 1975-1983 and 1981-1988, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 
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Table 12. Part-time workers, by age group and marital status, Canada, 1983 and 1988 
a a ee a ee ee Sm ea ee eee 


Women Men 
Part-time Part-time 
Age group/ workers as a workers as a 
Marital status % of total % of total 
Total employed Total employed 
1983° 1988 1983" 1988 1983" 1988 1983" 1988 
15-24 years 381 428 33:6 37.3 Sill 361 26.4 29.1 
25-44 years 498 592 22.0 20.1 70 78 22 2.1 
45-54 years 167 192 25.4 23.6 20 18 1.9 16 
55-64 years 100 its: Tras) 28.5 33 85 4.7 5149) 
65 years and over 25 30 46.3 Sileo 35 35 27.6 27.8 
Married 732 843 26.7 25.0 126 122 2.8 2.6 
Single 359 430 28.4 29.4 329 390 Alen 20.8 
Divorced, separated 
and widowed 79 82 17.0 15.3 Us) 15 5.9 4.4 
Total 1,169 1,355 26.1 25.2 470 527 7.6 7.7 


Sources: Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data, and Labour Force Annual Averages, 1981-1988, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 
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Table 13. | Percentage of employed women working part-time, by family status and age of youngest child, 
Canada, annual averages, 1976-1988 


Women living with spouse 


With child(ren) 


Pre-school Without 
age children 
(0 to 5 0-2 3-5 6-12 6-15 under 
years) years years years years 16 years 

% 
1976 31.4 31.9 30.7 27.0 26.1 15.1 
1977 31.9 31.9 S2a2 28.9 28.0 WS 
1978 32.9 C7 32e7. 29.2 28.5 16.7 
1979 33.0 Soul 32.9 29.5 28.9 178) 
1980 34.2 85m 32.8 Sila 30.1 76 
1981" 34.1 33.8 34.6 30.2 29.6 19.0 
1982" oo/ 33.4 34.0 Siz 30.6 19.8 
1983" 34.5 34.4 34.9 32.1 Silks 20.9 
1984 Bare 31.4 8a72 30.2 29.5 21.0 
1985 Soi 6233 3372 31.0 30.2 ene) 
1986 Soul 33.9 S2al 29.6 28.7 20.4 
1987 3253 33.0 Silral 27.6 26.8 20.0 
1988 32.6 33.3 31.9 28.8 PAS 20.6 


Women with no spouse at home 


With child(ren) 


Pre-school Without 
age children 
(0 to 5 0-2 3-5 6-12 6-15 under 
years) years years years years 16 years 

% 
1976 it 18.2 16.0 14.3 14.0 Wiel 
1977 fora: 14.3 12.0 1435 14.7 12.6 
1978 19.5 26.7 15.4 14.7 aes 13.4 
1979 17.4 16.7 17.9 15.6 15.4 12.6 
1980 ies 20.0 15.6 Sen 14.8 13.9 
1981° 16.8 ier 13.9 13.6 ont 12.9 
1982° ON, ileal 19.4 12.8 14.0 13.1 
1983° 21.0 ale 20.6 17.4 16.8 13eo 
1984 BPS 26.3 18.2 170 16.3 13.8 
1985 20.6 20.8 19.4 15.4 15.6 13.2 
1986 19.4 23.8 15.8 16.8 15.9 eee 
1987 19.9 2A8).,7 eo 16.5 14.8 14.4 
1988 19.7 23.1 19.0 14.7 12.8 154 


Sources: Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data, and Labour Force Annual Averages, 1981-1988, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 
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Table 14. — Reason for part-time work, by marital status and sex, Canada, 1988 


rr 


Women Men 
Married Single Other Married Single Other 
eee eee eee eee eee 
000s % 000s % 000s % 000s % 000s %  O00s %o 

Personal or family 

responsibilities 156 185) 4 0.9 5 6.1 4 16) ; ‘ * 
Going to school iy 2A0) 278 64.7 ‘ 5 10 Gre 273 70.0 7 i 
Could only find part- 

time work 191 22.7 97 =622.6 SOc 435 35:2 80 20.5 ays eke) 
Did not want 

full-time work 471 55.9 44 Ose 40 48.8 54 44.3 31 7.9 U 46.7 
Other reasons 8 0.9 6 1.4 4 4.9 Th 9.0 5 lec : : 
Total 843 100.0 430 100.0 82 100.0 122 100.0 390 100.0 15 100.0 


* Numbers too small to provide reliable estimates; as a result, columns may not add up to total. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 15. | Union membership rates for jobs held by paid workers by full/part-time status, occupation and sex, 
Canada, 1986 
CO SSS ES a aa ee eee 


Women union members as a Men union members as a 
% of female paid workers % Of male paid workers 
Occupation 
Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 
workers workers workers workers 


EE SE ee ee eee ee 


/. 
%o 


Managerial and administrative 1ISLZ ale: iors 9.0 
Natural sciences 28.6 6.9 26.6 3.0 
Social sciences S70 23.2 B27) inte 
Teaching 74.7 40.3 76.6 29.2 
Medicine and health 64.3 Silat 62.1 43.2 
Artistic and recreational 14.6 Gal 24.6 6.3 
Clerical 25.4 14.5 43.4 Wat 
Sales 6.4 6.4 10.9 11.6 
Services 16.9 12.4 315).6) 8.5 
Agriculture 7.0 0.6 8.7 1.8 
Processing 36.0 Ole 54.3 28.9 
Product fabricating SiO 12.9 42.5 17.4 
Total 28.0 ars 36.0 14.4 


Source: 1986 Labour Market Activity Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 16. | Union membership rates for jobs held by paid workers by full/part-time status, industry and sex, 
Canada, 1986 


Women union members as a Men union members as a 
% of female paid workers % of male paid workers 

Industry ee ee ————————————————— 

Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 

workers workers workers workers 

% 

Goods-producing industries 21.2 7.5 39.0 18.1 

Agriculture 2a 0.4 2.9 1.0 

Other primary industries 9.7 4.1 30.5 11.9 

Manufacturing 25.2 sk 45.0 19.9 

Construction 4.0 0.5 36.2 26.2 

Service-producing industries 29.6 18.6 33.8 Wee 
Transportation, communications 

and other utilities 50.2 41.1 555% PAS 

Trade 7.9 9.3 13.3 13.0 

Finance, insurance and real estate 7.6 10.4 10.5 25 
Community, business, personal 

and miscellaneous services 33.5 Palate 31.0 W223 

Public administration 5657, 24.0 61.2 17.4 

Total 28.0 17.7 36.0 14.4 


Source: 1986 Labour Market Activity Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 17. Self-employment in incorporated and unincorporated businesses, with paid help and on own 
account, by sex, Canada, annual averages, 1975, 1980, 1985 and 1986 


Total In incorporated In unincorporated With paid On own 
self-employed businesses businesses help account 
000s 
1986 
Women 415 85 330 W277 289 
Men 1,141 405 736 593 548 
1985 
Women 431 85 346 130 301 
Men eludes 383 135 SVETh 541 
1980 
Women 320 50 271 81 239 
Men 990 326 665 485 505 
1975 
Women 191 23 168 45 146 
Men 820 210 610 385 435 
% Change - 1975 to 1986 
Women (%) 117.6 270.6 96.6 180.9 98.0 
Men (%) 39.1 92.4 20.7 54.1 25.9 


Source: Enterprising Canadians: The Self-employed in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-536. 
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Table 18. Self-employed, by age group and sex, Canada, annual averages, 1975, 1980, 1985 and 1986 
oy epee ete a a ee ln eat ll Mie AS Rear i el al alte 


Total self-employed Percent change 
1986 1985 1980 1975 1975- 1985- 1980- 1975- 
1986 1986 1985 1980 
000s % 

Both sexes 
All ages 1,556 1,549 Uh le Oitil 54.0 0.5 18.2 2987, 
15-24 years 135 150 138 88 53.4 -10.1 8.5 BvES 
25-44 years 767 758 612 445 W272 12 23.9 373 
45-64 years De 557 485 414 Shey 6} Dif 15.0 Tiggeal 
65 years and over 82 84 76 64 ZV IS -2.2 10.1 19.3 
Women 
All ages 415 431 320 191 WE -3.6 34.6 Gina 
15-24 years 69 78 72 39 10.5 We Te 85.3 
25-44 years 208 216 149 78 167-5 =S\7/ 45.1 91.4 
45-64 years 125 122 86 63 98.0 2.2 42.1 36.3 
65 years and over ile 15 i 11 20.8 -11.2 17.0 soe: 
Men 
All ages dada 1,118 990 820 39.1 2.0 12.9 20.8 
15-24 years 66 WE 66 49 35.0 -8.9 9.9 34.8 
25-44 years 559 541 463 368 52.0 Be 17.0 25.9 
45-64 years 447 435 399 351 YAS 2.8 9.2 iboen 
65 years and over 69 69 64 5S 30.1 -0.3 8.7 20.0 


Source: Enterprising Canadians: The Self-employed in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-536. 
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Table 19. Self-employment with paid help and on own account, by selected characteristics and sex, 
Canada, annual averages, 1986 


————— ne ee 


Self-employed 


Selected characteristics Total With paid help On own account 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 


———— 


%o 


Marital status 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Single 19.3 13.1 Gy 7.0 24.8 19:7 
Married 68.8 82.0 83.1 88.8 62.6 74.6 
Other lale9 5.0 10.3 4.2 12.6 Sit 
Education 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
0-8 years Wau 18.9 8.7 14.5 14.4 23.7 
High school! B2 al 45.5 49.3 43.2 SGh.6) 48.0 
Some postsecondary 8.5 Ged 9.3 7.8 8.2 Ta 
Postsecondary certificate 

or diploma 14.1 dG: 15.8 Zee. Whe EO 
University degree 127 16.4 17.0 Zone 10.8 10.2 
Occupation 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Managerial and administrative 6.9 des 18.9 25.0 Wott SiG} 
Artistic, literary and 

recreational 5.6) SZ ms 1.5 6.9 4.9 
Clerical Dail 0.5 9.4 A 35 2 
Sales 19.6 16.6 24.4 16.9 vee 16.2 
Services 40.8 68 Zine Fol 49.1 515 
Farming 8.4 20.5 S)7/ Wiley 8.3 30.7 
Other occupations 13.9 38.4 Wiese 38.4 12.9 39.4 
Usual hours worked 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1-14 hours 2353 Sia US) Apat 30.3 9.8 
15-29 hours 17.4 533 11.9 Pi 19.8 8.0 
30-34 hours 9.1 5).8) 9.3 3.6 9.0 WP 
35-39 hours 5.6 4.2 5.8 3.8 SYS) 4.7 
40 hours 19.0 23.9 24.2 24.7 16.8 EG) 2: 
41-49 hours 5.9 8.6 7.8 9.9 530 est 
50 hours and over 19.7 47.4 3325 54.3 13.6 39.9 
Average 1985 earnings2 by age $ $ $ $ $ $ 
15 years and over 13,300 25,900 19,000 31,600 9,300 18,500 
15-24 years 4,900 10,800 “he 17,000 4,500 8,200 
25-44 years 15,600 27,200 22,700 31,400 9,800 21,200 
45-64 years 12,700 26,700 14,500 32,900 11,300 18,200 
65 years and over 12,100 17,100 19,100 25,700 5,500 11,000 


’ Some or complete high school. 

@ Earnings include gross wages and salaries before deductions plus net income from self-employment; the data relate 
only to persons having a job tenure of 16 months or more (.e., to those persons who had held the same job/business 
from January 1985 or earlier to the time of the survey in April 1986). 

Source: Enterprising Canadians: The Self-employed in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-536. 
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Table 20. | Unemployed population and unemployment rate, by sex, Canada, 1970-1988 


Unemployed Women as a % Unemployment rate 
population of unemployed 
Women Men Women Men 
000s % 

1970 164 312 34.5 5S 5.6 
1971 197 338 36.8 6.6 6.0 
1972 216 337 39.1 7.0 5.8 
1973 220 295 42.7 6.7 4.9 
1974 221 293 43.0 6.4 4.8 
1975 299 391 43.3 8.1 6.2 
1976 Bae 404 44.4 8.4 6.3 
1977 Sian 473 44.4 9.4 es 
1978 408 500 44.9 9.6 HES 
1979 387 449 46.3 8.8 6.6 
1980 389 476 45.0 8.4 6.9 
1981" 403 494 44.9 8.3 7.0 
1982" 534 ike! 40.8 10.9 AEO 
1983° 585 849 40.8 AneG 12.0 
1984 592 792 42.8 reso) dmle2 
1985 Be 739 43.6 10.7 10.3 
1986 539 677 44.4 9.8 9.3 
1987 D27, 623 45.8 9.3 8.5 
1988 485 546 47.0 8.3 7.4 


Source: Historical Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-201. 


ee ee ee 

Table 21. Unemployment rate, by age group and sex, Canada, 1975 and 1980-1988 

ee eee eR BT eS se Ye Se eee ee 2 ee Pee e 

Age group/Sex 1975 1980 1981" 1982 1983 " 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 

en eee ee 
%o 


15-19 years 

Women 14.4 isc} {si2! 18.9 20.1 18.5 ON? OeZ: 13.6 12.0 
Men lowes 70) 17.0 24.6 24.1 2A 20.6 18.2 16.4 14.2 
20-24 years 

Women 9.1 10.7 10.0 14.3 nom 14.8 o-2 N27; i) rs 10.3 
Men TOFS les WAZ 19.0 P28} 18.2 16.8 15.4 13.8 12.0 
25-34 years 

Women 8.0 7.6 8.4 WOs ed 11.6 ates 10.0 9.5 8.6 
Men 5.0 5.9 6.0 10.4 12.0 11.6 10.4 9.8 8.5 7.4 
35-44 years 

Women 5.9 6.1 6.3 8.7 9.2 9.1 8.8 8.1 7.8 We. 
Men 3.6 GL.S} all 7.4 8.1 Hiss ee 6.5 6:3 5.4 
45-54 years 

Women S)7/ 6.2 Bu5 7.4 8.0 8.5 7.8 Us} sd) 6.9 
Men 3.8 4.1 4.2 657 7.4 78) 6.8 5.9 5.8 4.8 
55-64 years 

Women 4.9 Sal 4.3 6.6 7.9 7.4 Tots Toe: HAs} 6.0 
Men 4.0 4.3 4.4 Taal 8.2 8.3 8.4 7.4 6.8 6.3 
Total 

Women 8.1 8.4 8.3 10.9 11.6 11.3 10.7 9.8 9.3 8.3 
Men 6.2 6.9 7.0 11.0 12.0 11.2 10.3 9.3 8.5 7.4 


Source: Labour Force Annual Averages, 1975-1983 and 1981-1988, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 
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Table 22. | Unemployed population aged 65 years and over and unemployment rate, by sex, Canada, 1976, 
1981 and 1986 


Unemployed Unemployment rate 
Total Women Men Total Women Men 
No. % 
1976 4,410 1,340 3,075 1.8 ies 1.8 
1981 7,953 3,400 4,554 Shs) 4.6 2.8 
1986 10,030 4,715 5,320 4.5 Tot 3.4 


Note: Based on 1986 labour force concepts. 
Sources: 1976, 1981 and 1986 censuses of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 23. Unemployment rate, by marital status, and sex, Canada, 1975 and 1980-1988 


Marital 1975 1980 1981° 1982° 1983" 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 
status/Sex 
% 

Single 
Women 9.1 10.2 10.1 13-2 13.6 ci) Wlez 11.3 9.9 8.7 
Men eee USet. SiS 19.6 20.9 18.9 175 15.8 14.0 12a 
Married 
Women 7.9 7.4 HAE 9.8 10.5 10.5 10.0 9.0 8.7 8.0 
Men 4.0 4.3 4.4 7.6 8.3 Verh 7.0 6.4 5.9 oni 
Divorced, 

separated 

or widowed 
Women 6.4 8.6 73 10.8 WAZ 12.0 12.0 10.8 10.9 9.2 
Men 8.2 8.8 8.8 12.8 16.0 14.0 14.5 222 Died 10.1 


Source: — Historical Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-201. 
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Table 24. Unemployment rate of women, by family status and age of youngest child, Canada, annual 
averages, 1976-1988 
RY 
Women living with spouse 


a sas eee eee eee 
With child(ren) 


Pre-school Without 
age children 

(0 to5 0-2 3-5 6-12 6-15 under 
years) years years years years 16 years 


1976 11-9 13.5 9.9 7.8 7.3 6.4 
1977 12.6 14.4 10.4 8.8 8.3 7.5 
1978 13:0 14.4 Uae (3) 7 (Si Wa 
1979 10.9 WAZ ont 7.9 7.6 6.7 
1980 9:9 Tae 8.4 Tes) 720 6.4 
ieheinlt 10.8 Wile 10.1 Tel, ae 6.2 
1982" 12.8 Ushi 12.4 10.0 9.4 8.4 
1983" 13.3 13.6 13.0 10.9 10:3 8.9 
1984 13.5 14.1 NZS 10.9 HlOzZ 9.0 
1985 255 13.1 1 Af 10.6 9.8 8.6 
1986 We Waz6 1ONZ, 9'2 8.8 That 
1987 10.9 11.6 O99 8.5 8.4 Loh 
1988 10.2 10.7 9.6 7.6 Teal 6.9 


Women with no spouse at home 


eee 


With child(ren) 
ee ee ee ee ee 
Pre-school Without 
age children 
(0 to5 0-2 3-5 6-12 6-15 under 
years) years years years years 16 years 


eee 


% 


1976 US)SZ 20.1 13.5 9.0 8.0 5.6 
1977 IGS 21.0 13.8 ee 8.6 5.8 
1978 17.6 23.9 13.6 Ones 10.3 6.1 
1979 19.0 20.3 18.2 te Wie 2h | 
1980 18.3 PAINS) 16.2 OD 9.8) feo 
19S" livers 24.1 13.8 Shi 9.2 S72: 
1982" ale 29.4 16.9 14.9 14.1 8.5 
1983" PAB \. If C1 2Aro 16.5 Ua: 8.7 
1984 26.0 31.5 22.4 16.6 14.6 OM 
1985 24.0 28.0 alien 17.0 WL 839 
1986 25.0 30.5 21.4 16.2 12 es 
1987 20.8 21.9 20.0 16.2 15.4 7.6 
1988 18.6 ale 16.6 Ser 12.8 7.3 


Sources: Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data, and Labour Force Annual Averages. 1981-1988, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 
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ee eee 
Table 25. © Unemployed population, by reason for leaving last job and sex, Canada, 1988 


Reason Women Men Women Men 
000s % 
Own illness 22 ei 4.5 3.8 
Personal responsibilities 42 9 8.7 1.6 
School Zul 29 4.3 5:3 
Lost job or laid off 239 367 49.3 67.2 
Retired ‘ fi 3 leg 
Other reasons 108 84 228 15.4 
Not worked in last five years 30 is 6.2 27 
Never worked 20 14 4.1 2.6 
Total 485 546 100.0 100.0 


Numbers too small to provide reliable estimates. 
Source: Labour Force Annual Averages, 1981-1988, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 


ee en nL a ee 3 ee, PE ee OS ene ee A ee 
Table 26. Average duration of unemployment, by age group and sex, Canada, 1976-1988 
el ll AR aie i cee lal ES a ee 


Women Men 
15-24 All 15-24 All 
years ages years ages 
Weeks 

1976 Wa 13.6 12.2 14.1 
1977 Woh! 14.4 12.9 14.6 
1978 13.4 15.8) he Wee 7/ 
1979 N27, 14.5 225) is) 
1980 12.6 14.3 23 Sy9) 
1981" 12.6 14.2 13.4 15.9 
1982" 14.7 16.4 15.9 18.0 
1983" WA 19.9 19.3 232 
1984 16.4 19.8 He 22.9 
1985 15 19.7 16.1 Powe 
1986 13.8 18.8 14.9 Zao 
1987 13.8 18.6 14.5 Peve 
1988 les) 16.8 28! 19.6 


Source: Labour Force Annual Averages, 1975-1983 and 1981-1988, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-529. 
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em se 
Table 27. | Unemployed women aged 15 and over, by occupation as a percentage of all occupations, Canada, 


annual averages, 1978, 1983 and 1988 


1978 1983" 1988 

000s % 000s % 000s % 
All occupations 408 100.0 585 100.0 485 100.0 
Managerial and administrative 8 2.0 16) 22 an 5.6 
Natural sciences : z 6 1.0 5 eG 
Social sciences 7 17 8 1.4 8 1.6 
Religion ;? ; : 3 i . 
Teaching 14 3.4 16 Call 16 323 
Medicine and health 17 4.2 19 O72 16 Sh) 
Artistic and recreational 4 1.0 9 eS 9 1.9 
Clerical 112 27.5 160 27.4 126 26.0 
Sales 37 9.1 55 9.4 46 9.5 
Services 86 net 138 23.6 108 2253 
Agriculture 8 2.0 12 2.1 a eS 
Other primary industries ‘ , : 2 
Processing 18 ON/, 17 2.9 14 2.9 
Machining ‘ ‘ 4 0.7 3 3 
Fabricating 32 7.8 36 6.2 26 5.4 
Construction trade ¢ _ : : 
Transportation ‘ : 4 0.7 4 0.8 
Materials handling 8 2.0 12 al 8 1.6 
Other crafts ‘ : 5 0.9 ‘ ‘ 
Unclassified 47 Wes 65 Wale 50 10.3 


* Estimates below 4,000. 

Note: Beginning in 1984, industry and occupation data are coded according to the revised Standard Industrial 
Classification (1980) and the Occupation Classification Manual (1980). 

Source: Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 28. Comparison of average earnings (in current dollars) of women and men and their ratios, Canada, 


1971-1987 
Full-year'/ Other workers2 
full-time workers 
Women Men Earnings Women Men Earnings 
ratio ratio 
ee SEN ee be 2 ANSWER? He rn ee WAS TIE oid ED 
$ $ %o $ $ % 
1971 5,202 8,770 59.7 1,746 3,463 50.4 
1972 5,689 9,510 59.8 1,878 3,634 Bile, 
1973 6,184 10,434 59.3 2,067 3,959 52:2 
1974 7,168 12,034 59.6 2,506 4,696 53.4 
1975 8,231 13,674 60.2 2,749 5,431 50.6 
1976 9,309 1S 59.1 3,249 6,195 52.4 
Oya 9,790 VO eHT 62.1 3,566 5,868 60.8 
1978 11,006 17,471 63.0 3,702 6,310 BYE} 1/ 
1979 ead 18,537 63.3 4,201 eee. 57a8 
1980 13,350 20,779 64.2 4,564 7,369 61.9 
1981 14,615 22,931 63.7 5,334 8,524 62.6 
1982 16,083 ARS 64.0 5,514 8,747 63.0 
1983 725 27,180 64.6 5,510 8,822 62.5 
1984 18,087 27,586 65.6 6,406 9,140 70.1 
1985 18,710 28,810 64.9 6,462 9,116 70.9 
1986 19,860 30,176 65.8 7,306 9,862 74.1 
1987 21,012 31,865 65.9 Te 10,158 76.8 


a ce es PON Ne ap ee 

’ "Full-year" is defined as 50 to 52 weeks for data prior to 1981 and as 49-52 weeks for more recent data. 

2 An “other worker" is a person who worked mostly full-time for less than 50 weeks for data prior to 1981 or for less than 
49 weeks for more recent data or who worked mostly part-time. 

Source: Earnings of Men and Women, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-217. 
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a eee ee ee ee 
Table 29. | Comparison of average earnings (in constant 1987 dollars) of women and men, Canada, 1971-1987 


Full-year'/full-time Other workers2 
workers 

Women Men Women Men 

$ $ $ $ 

1971 17,134 28,721 5,718 11,341 
1972 17,788 29,735 5,872 iieso2 
1973 17,954 30,294 6,001 11,494 
1974 18,762 31,498 6,559 12,291 
1975 19,445 32,303 6,494 12,830 
1976 20,453 34,585 7,139 13,611 
1977 19,926 Solel 7,258 11,943 
1978 20,582 32,672 6,923 11,800 
1979 20,110 31,745 7,194 12,453 
1980 20,753 32,302 7,095 11,456 
1981 20,198 31,691 Tate. 11,780 
1982 20,060 314853 6,878 10,910 
1983 20,701 32,050 6,497 10,403 
1984 20,438 Sie 7,239 10,328 
1985 20,328 31,301 vat OP 9,904 
1986 20,730 31,498 7,626 10,294 
1987 21,012 31,865 7,797 10,158 


ee 


’ "Full-year" is defined as 50 to 52 weeks for data prior to 1981 and as 49-52 weeks for more recent data. 

2 An “other worker" is a person who worked mostly full-time for less than 50 weeks for data prior to 19817 or for less than 
49 weeks for more recent data or who worked mostly part-time. 

Source: Earnings of Men and Women, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-217. 
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Table 30. Average earnings of earners, by work activity, marital status, age group, and sex, Canada, 1987 


a 8 a a ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
15-24 25-34 35-44 

Work activity/ years years years 

Marital status 


Women Men Women Men Women Men 


$ $ $ 
Full-year/full-time workers 
Single 15,235 17,542 22,116 23,846 26,446 29,187 
Married 15,680 21,674 20,392 30,778 22,504 36,291 
Other & a 21,381 28,701 23,309 36,541 
Total 15,423 18,558 20,982 28,715 23,092 35,728 
Other workers 
Single NWS} Soins 9,840 9,689 oe 1Ok252 
Married BCwy 11,624 8,498 14,563 9,628 16,421 
Other =e 5 9,091 Ee 9,559 x 
Total 4,927 5,793 8,782 12,325 9,751 15,033 
ee ae) Ss 
45-54 55 years and Total 
years over 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
eae ee ee eee ee ee ieee ee 
$ $ $ 
Full-year/full-time workers 
Single Silessi 26,627 a 23,623 21,007 22,472 
Married 21,358 37,605 18,383 32,616 20,742 34,140 
Other 23,738 35,783 21,242 27,887 22,488 33,019 
Total 22,595 36,972 19,814 31,846 21,012 31,865 
Other workers 
Single * is iz as 5,704 6,352 
Married 10,384 17,672 8,438 14,671 8,917 15,188 
Other 9,768 na 8,168 12,461 8,876 12,358 
Total 10,287 17,102 8,514 14,128 7,797 10,158 


Source: Earnings of Men and Women, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-217. 
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Table 32. Average annual earnings of full-year/full-time workers, by occupation and sex, Canada, 
1981 and 1987 


SS a a ae I ee eee ee 


1981 1987 
Women Men Women Men Women’s 
Occupation Women’s earnings 
earnings as a % 
Current Constant Current Constant as a % of men’s 
dollars (1987) dollars (1987) of men’s 
dollars dollars 
a Fe. S . -  .  e eeeeee ee  e eeee 
$ $ $ $ % $ $ % 
Managerial and 
administrative 18,206 25on 31,454 43,469 57.9 26,627 41,566 64.1 
Natural sciences 18,795 25,975 27,654 38,218 68.0 26,460 37,962 69.7 
Social sciences 
and religion 20,082 25S RS) HITE 39,770 69.8 256i 44,343 62.1 
Teaching 23.1159 32,006 30,293 41,865 76.5 31,941 40,903 78.1 
Medicine and 
health OS 2B) oyi\'5) 33,469 46,254 50.8 25,302 47,305 53.5 
Artistic and 
recreational 15,632 21,603 PAN WaT 29,280 Wes} 22,379 27,359 81.8 
Clerical 13,799 19,070 20,684 28,585 66.7 19,090 27,700 68.9 
Sales 12,591 17,401 ay) WS} 29,178 59.6 19,145 30,582 62.6 
Services 10,807 14,935 18,826 26,018 57.4 13,420 25,378 52.9 
Agriculture Sal aks} 13,926 19,246 58:3 14,157 18,447 76.7 
Processing Thora} 15,952 21,144 29,221 54.6 18,359 29,205 62.9 
Product 
fabricating 11,799 16,306 20,768 28,701 56.8 16,475 28,489 Site 


Source: Earnings of Men and Women, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-217. 
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INCOME 


n adequate income does 
A not guarantee a high 

quality of life, but it is an 
important ingredient in the 
standard of living of Canadians. 
For women, how much income 
they have, and how it is generated 
is of growing importance. Overall, 
more women are receiving income 
in larger amounts with the effect 
that a larger share of total money 
income is received by women. 
Consequently, women in tradi- 
tional husband-wife families have 
made increasing contributions to 
their family’s income. These con- 
tributions accounted for much of 
the growth of real family income in 
the early 1970s, and helped slow 
what would otherwise have been a 
much steeper decline, during the 
early 1980s. In that period, female 
spouses’ income increased as 
husbands’ declined. At the same 
time, growing numbers of women 
were living without the support of a 
spouse, resulting in the feminiza- 
tion of low income in Canada. 
Female lone-parent families and 
women who live alone, particularly 
elderly women, make up a dispro- 
portionately large share of those 
with low incomes. 
SE ES SS RE) 


Income of individuals 


When the incomes of all Cana- 
dians, regardless of their family 
Status, are examined, two trends 
emerge for women. First, a 
growing proportion of women are 
receiving some income, and 
second, their average income is 


rising relative to that of men. In 
1971, only about six women in ten 
received any income at all; by 
1987, the proportion had risen to 
over eight in ten.! During this 
period, the proportion of men with 
income remained stable at over 
nine out of ten. At the same time, 
the average income of those 
women who had income rose from 
42% of the male average in 1971 
to 56% in 1987 (Table 1). 

One result of these trends is 
that women’s share of total income 
has increased. In 1971, women 
accounted for 22% of total income 
in Canada; by 1987, their share 
had grown to 35%. 

Because female income 
recipiency rates have increased 
dramatically, future changes in the 
female share of total income will 
be more influenced by the ratio of 
female to male income. 

These trends for individual 
females are reflected in husband- 
wife families where there is a 
significant decline in the propor- 
tion of families with the traditional 
male breadwinner (only 12% in 
1987 compared with 35% in 1971) 
and an increase in families where 
both spouses have income (59% 
in 1987 compared with 40% in 
1971) (Figure 1, Table 2). While 


1 These figures may be understated 
somewhat in that where Family 
Allowance and/or the Federal 
Child Tax Credit are the sole 
source(s) of income reported by 
the female spouse, these amounts 
are transferred to the male 
spouse for income distribution 
StatisticS Purposes. 


these data do not reflect the 
impact of increasing female lone- 
parenthood, the importance of 
female income to family income 
is obviously of prime importance. 

In the following discussion, 
important dimensions of the 
income of women are examined 
separately for elderly and non- 
elderly families (as well as the 
corresponding categories of 
persons living alone). 

The discussion of family 
income, as it relates to women, 
has two dimensions: first, the 
contribution of women to family 
income in husband-wife families; 
and second, the income of fami- 
lies headed by women compared 
with that of other families (i.e. 
husband-wife and male lone- 
parent families).2 


Non-elderly families 


In 1971, wives provided just over 
25% of the income of families in 
which the wife received some 
income other than Family 


2 In non-elderly families, those with 
female heads are by definition 
female lone-parent families with 
children less than 18 years of 
age present. In elderly families, 
those with female heads also 
include families with only children 
18 years of age and over as well 
as families that do not have 
parent-child relation-ships (e.g. 
two or more sisters living 
together, with one designated as 
"head" by the family at time of 
interview). 
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Figure 1 Income recipients in husband-wife families, Canada, 


1971-1987 
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Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 13-207. 
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Figure 2 Average income of non-elderly families, Canada, 
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Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 13-207. 


Allowance or Child Tax Credit 
(Table 3). By 1983, the proportion 
had risen to over 29%. Since 
1984, the proportion has hovered 
around 30%. Although there were 
significant real (i.e. adjusted for 
C.P.I.) reductions in the incomes 
of male spouses and other family 
members during the early 1980s 


female spouses’ incomes in- 
creased in real terms. 

Real incomes in husband-wife 
families fell until 1984 and have 
increased since then. It appears 
that, without the increasing 
contribution of female spouses, 
the decline in real family income 
would have been even sharper. 


Income of lone-parent non- 
elderly families 


Lone-parent families, both male 
and female, have average 
incomes substantially less than 
those of husband-wife families — 
$18,945 and $38,891 for female 
and male lone-parent families 
respectively, compared with 
$48,708 for husband-wife families 
in 1987 (Figure 2, Table 4). Rela- 
tive to husband-wife families, real 
income increases since 1971 for 
both lone-parent groups are 
somewhat lower -— a 32% 
increase for the husband-wife 
category compared with only 
25%-29% for the lone-parent 
groups. Undoubtedly, this 
reflects the earnings contribution 
of the female spouse through the 
increased labour force partici- 
pation rates of married women, 
with the result that lone-parent 
incomes have deteriorated in 
relation to husband-wife families. 

The large difference between 
the family incomes for the two 
lone-parent groups is largely 
explained by the male/female 
earnings gap. 

Although husband-wife and 
male lone-parent families have 
attained or exceeded pre- 
recession income levels (1981), 
this has not yet happened for 


female lone-parent families. 
AES PORES SEED 


Sources of family income 


Female lone-parent families are 
substantially more dependent on 
government transfer payments 
(social assistance, unemployment 
insurance, family allowance, etc.) 
than husband-wife and male lone- 
parent families. In 1987, 
government transfer payments 
accounted for 27% of the income 
of female lone-parent families 
compared with just 6% for 
husband-wife families and 8% for 
male lone-parent families (Table 
5). This high level of transfers is 
due to the low earnings of female 
lone-parent families. Earnings 
accounted for 62% of income for 
female lone-parent families com- 
pared with 88% for husband-wife 
families. 


Although government transfer 
payments are important for 
female lone-parent families, the 
1981 and 1987 shares of income 
accounted for by these transfer 
payments are less than in 1971. 


PETE EE PS OE I Se TS 
Families with low income 


Not surprisingly, a much higher 
proportion of female lone-parent 
families are below Statistics 
Canada’s low income cut-offs 
compared with husband-wife and 
male lone-parent families. In 
1987, 57% of these families had 
low income compared with 8% 
and 17% for the other two groups, 
respectively (Figure 3, Table 6). 
Historical patterns of low income 
are similar for the three family 
types - a general rise in the 
proportion with low income for the 
early 1980s (until 1984) and 
improvements in the ratio for the 
rest of the 1980s to date (1987). 


Non-elderly unattached 
individuals3 


Non-elderly unattached indivi- 
duals, about one half of whom are 
women and many living alone, are 
an important group constituting 
approximately 2.2 million persons 
in 1987. Although the differences 
by sex are not as large for this 
group as for families, the differ- 
ences are still significant — in 
1987, women received about 86% 
of the income of men, a ratio that 
has been increasing during the 
1980s (Table 7). For women and 
men, the proportions with low 
income are 33% and 30% 
respectively (Figure 3), 
substantially above the figures for 
husband-wife (8%) and male lone- 
parent families (17%) but nowhere 
near the level experienced by 
female lone-parent families (57%). 
In terms of income composi- 
tion, unattached men and women 


3 Unattached individuals are 
persons living alone or with 
persons to whom they are not 
related. 
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Figure 3. Low income among non-elderly families and unattached 
individuals, Canada, 1987 
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Sources: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 13-207, and Household Surveys Division, Statistics Canada, 


unpublished data. 


differ less than families by sex. 
This is because income differ- 
ences are less for male and 
female unattached individuals 
compared with families by sex 
(Table 8). 

For both male and female 
unattached individuals, earnings 
have declined slightly in impor- 
tance as a proportion of total 
income (from around 90% to 
around 85%). 


Elderly families 


Families headed by elderly 
women have relatively high 
incomes (Table 9). In 1987, their 
average income was only about 
$250 less than the average income 
of families headed by elderly men 
and it was over $10,000 greater 
than the average income of non- 
elderly female lone-parent 
families. 

One reason for the relatively 
high average income of families 
headed by elderly women is that 
these families have high earnings. 


4 Heads aged 65 years and over. 


In 1987, these families had 
average earnings of $13,045 
which made up 44% of their 
total income. By contrast, the 
earnings of families headed by 
elderly men averaged $7,108 
and represented just under one- 
quarter of their total income 
(Table 10). Why this is the case 
is not clear, however, it may be 
that many families with elderly 
female heads have younger 
members (e€.g., adult children) 
still in the labour force. 

Yet at the same time, a larger 
proportion of families headed by 
elderly women have incomes 
which fall below the low-Income 
cut-offs. In 1987, 12% of families 
headed by elderly women had 
incomes below the low-income 
cut-offs (1978 base) compared 
with 8% of families headed by 
elderly men (Table 11). This 
apparent contradiction is 
explained by the fact that families 
headed by women either have 
very high or very low incomes. 
Almost 55% of families headed 
by elderly women have incomes 
of $25,000 or more, while this is 
true of only 46% of families 
headed by elderly men. 
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Figure 4 Low income among unattached individuals 65 years 
of age and over, by sex, Canada, 1980-1987 


Women 


Men 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Note: Based on 1978 low income cut-offs. 

Sources: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 13-207, and Household Surveys Division, Statistics Canada, 
unpublished data. 
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Figure 5 Sources of income of unattached women 65 years 
of age and over, Canada, 1971 and 1987 
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Source: Household Surveys Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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At the other extreme, 17% of 
families with elderly female heads 
compared with 13% of families 
with elderly male heads had 
incomes of less than $15,000 in 
1987 (Table 12). 


Elderly unattached 
individuals 


Elderly unattached women are 
among the poorest Canadians. In 


1987, their average income was 
$13,596 which was 73% of the 
average for unattached women 
aged 15-64, and 85% of the 
average for elderly unattached 
men (Table 13). That year, 
274,000 of 626,000 elderly 
unattached Canadian women, or 
44% had incomes below the low- 
income cut-offs (1978 base). 
This figure is down from 66% in 
1980 (Figure 4). 

Not surprisingly, older 
people, especially those who are 
unattached, rely heavily on 
government pensions (Table 14). 
More than 53% of the 1987 
income of unattached elderly 
women (47% for unattached 
elderly men) came from Old Age 
Security or Canada/Quebec 
Pension Plan programs (Figure 
5). Since 1971, however, there 
has been a decrease in the share 
of income coming from the Old 
Age Security program and an 
increase in the proportion coming 
from the Canada/Quebec Pension 
Plans. However, the proportion of 
income from the two programs 
together remained roughly the 
same over the 1971-1987 period. 
The share of the income of 
elderly unattached women 
coming from investments grew 
between 1971 and 1981 and 
declined to 1987. Earnings 
constituted a small and shrinking 
proportion over the period. In 
1987, investments made up 23% 
of the income of these women 
and 18% of that of unattached 
men, while earnings contributed 
only 3% and 9%, respectively. A 
growing proportion of the income 
of unattached elderly individuals 
came from private pensions, and 
for unattached women, private 
pensions provided a greater 
share than either earnings or the 
CPP/QPP in 1987. 


OAT CR 2 Se 
Low income of persons 


The composition of the low 
income population has changed 
during the 1980s even though the 
overall rate of 14% in 1987 was 
little changed from 1980 (Table 
15). The low income population 
in 1987 consisted of relatively 
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Figure 6 Low income among children, elderly and other persons, 
Canada, 1980-1987 
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Note: Based on 1978 low income cut-offs. 
Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 13-207. 


Figure 7 Composition of low income population, Canada, 
1980 and 1987 
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Note: Based on 1978 low income cut-offs. 
Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 13-207. 


1980, while actual numbers also 
declined to 456,000 from 604,000. 
During this period, the elderly 
were one of the fastest growing 
sectors of the total population. 
Unfortunately, females repre- 
sented a growing proportion of the 
remaining low income elderly 


fewer elderly, more children and 
more individuals in other age 
groups than in 1980 (Figure 6). For 
the elderly, the decline is remark- 
able since it is a decrease in both 
relative and actual terms. Only 
13% of low income persons were 
elderly in 1987, down from 18% in 


group: 73% were female in 1987, 
versus 67% in 1980. 

The increased percentage of 
low income persons that were 
children in 1987 compared with 
1980 (27% versus 25%) partly 
reflected increased numbers of 
children in female lone-parent 
families. Although the 1987 low 
income rate for children (17%) 
had declined from the 1984 peak 
(20%), it was still higher than in 
1980 (15%). 

Non-elderly unattached 
individuals accounted for most of 
the increased numbers of low 
income persons in other age 
groups. In 1987, they represented 
19% of all low income persons, 
compared with 16% in 1980. 
Notably, the majority of them 
were males in 1987 (51%) while 
in 1980, most were female (58%) 
(Figure 7). 


Pensions: The Old Age Security 
(OAS)/Guaranteed Income Sup- 
plement (GIS)° program, and the 
Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans (CPP/QPP) are the primary 
government income support sys- 
tems for the majority of elderly 
Canadians. 

In 1988, some 1.6 million 
women and 1.2 million men 
received either Old Age Security 
benefits or OAS plus Guaranteed 
Income Supplement. Of these 
recipients, a greater percentage 
of women were receiving either 
full or partial GIS benefits (Table 
16). However, while 12% of 
families headed by elderly 
women and 44% of elderly 
unattached women have low 
incomes, only 11% of elderly 
women presently receive the full 
GIS. As well, the proportion of 
elderly people receiving GIS, 
particularly full benefits, has 
declined. This is due, in part, to 
increased eligibility of both 
women and men for other 
pensions, particularly the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans. As a 


5 All Canadians 65 years of age 
and over are entitled to Old Age 
Security benefits. Full or partial 
Guaranteed Income Supplements 
are available to those pensioners 
whose income from all sources is 
below specified levels. 
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result, their income from other 
sources are rising and a smaller 
percentage qualify for full or partial 
GIS benefits. 

Most Canadians who have 
jobs contribute to and are eligible 
for CPP/QPP pensions and 
benefits. But because this 
program is tied to labour force 
participation and benefits depend 
on the length of time worked and 
the size of contributions, fewer 
women receive benefits, and the 
benefits they do receive are less 
than those of men. In 1986, for 
example, 60% of women aged 18- 
64 contributed to the CPP/QPP 
compared with slightly more than 
86% of men (Table 17). Thus, at 
retirement, fewer women are 
eligible for CPP/QPP pensions. At 
the same time, the average 
pension paid to women was only 
about 60% of that received by 
men (Table 18). In 1988, some 
31% of women in the labour force 


participated in private pension 
plans compared with 42% of men 
(Table 19). 

Women’s lower participation 
in private pension plans is related 
to their concentration in both part- 
time work and in industries where 
pension plan coverage is less 
extensive than in industries where 
men predominate. Furthermore, 
the effectiveness of these plans is 
weakened by problems such as 
the general lack of pension 
portability from job to job, long 
vesting periods, the difficulty of 
splitting benefits upon divorce, 
inflation, and limited or sometimes 
non-existent benefits for spouses if 
the recipient dies. 

In 1986, membership in 
employer-sponsored pension 
plans for full-time jobs was 
generally lower for women (38%) 
than for men (46.7%) (Tables 20 
and 21). Large differences 
between women and men are 


found in service and processing 
occupations (16.5% for women 
and 36.8% for men in service 
occupations, 20.3% for women 
and 55.1% for men in processing 
occupations). Among occupa- 
tions, some of the lowest rates for 
women were in sales and 
services (19.3% and 16.5%, 
respectively) while teachers had 
the highest rate (74.5%). For 
men, the pattern was similar. By 
industry, the largest difference 
between women and men was in 
manufacturing (31.8% and 
54.9%, respectively). For both 
females and males, the lowest 
rates were in agriculture (3.8% 
and 5.3%, respectively), while 
transportation, communications 
and other utilities and public 
administration had the highest 
membership rates (63.9% and 
62.3%, respectively for women, 
65.3% and 74.9%, respectively 
for men). 
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Table 1. Individuals with income, Canada, 1971-1987 
Individuals with Average income 
Individuals with income as a % of of individuals Women’s Women’s 
income population aged with income income share of 
15 years and over as a % total 
Seine Ga ae 3h Ds ear men’s me 
Women Men Women Men Women Men ae 

000s 000s % % $ $ % % 
1971 4,620 6,856 61.3 89.6 2,948 7,004 42.1 22.1 
1976 6,252 7,862 iV Ver 93.3 5,285 12,430 42.5 23 
1981 Tenis 8,621 80.4 95.1 9,540 18,468 Sais Ses 
1982 7,804 8,689 81.4 94.9 10,551 19,905 L(G) S23 
1983 7,904 8,753 81.5 94.8 10,985 20,756 52.9 32.3 
1984 8,143 8,913 83.1 95.7 dale. Zales S}3)7/ Sou, 
1985 8,363 9,042 84.3 96.0 12375 22,563 54.8 3357 
1986 8,516 9,142 84.8 95.9 e247, 23,846 5S16 34.1 
1987 8,773 9,342 86.3 96.8 14,028 24,903 56.3 34.6 


ee eee 

’ Where family allowances and/or the Federal Child Tax Credit are the sole source(s) of income reported by the female 
spouse, these amounts are transferred to the male spouse for income distribution statistics. 

Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207. 


ere eee eee 


Table 2. Distribution of income recipients in husband-wife families, Canada, 1971-1987 
esa rm ra ea ee RE i 
1971 1976 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


% 


Male spouse only 34.7 24.4 16.9 16.1 16.0 14.6 183 122 12.0 


Male and female 


spouses only 40.0 90:3 54.0 55.4 56.0 56.3 WoT 58.0 58.6 
Other Zor ase} 29.1 28.5 28.0 29.1 29.1 28.9 29.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


ee a A NS OR AD Ee ERR 
Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207. 
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a a ee a ea cS ie 
«Table 3. Average income, by income recipients in non-elderly husband-wife families!, Canada, 1971-1987 


1971 1976 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Income in current dollars 


Male spouse 8,781 VERSO 23,493 25,459 26,805 27,138 29,044 30,444 C2360 
Female spouse 3,207 5,786 10,223 11,158 12193 13,007 3h 50) 14,575 15,429 
Other family 

members 750 1,384 2,928 2,960 2,657 2,949 3,199 3,594 3,830 
Total family 

income 12,738 22,925 36,644 39,577 41,655 43,094 45,793 48,613 51,592 


pean i kA eee eee 1 A Ne ee 
Income in constant (1987) dollars 
rete caw Nees et Sees ee Be a ee ee ere, eee ee es ee 


Male spouse 28,757 34,616 32,467 Sh} 7/545) 31,608 30,666 815556 31,778 825333 
Female spouse 10,503 WATS 14,128 13,917 14,378 14,698 14,722 157213 15,429 
Other family 

members 2,456 3,041 4,046 3,692 Gmiss 3,o02 3,476 Srl 3,830 
Total family 

income 41,715 50,369 50,642 49,364 49,119 48,697 49,753 50,743 51,592 


ei eee SS ne he ee ee ee. eee Re ee eee ee 
Percent distribution 


Male spouse 68.9 68.7 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.0 63.4 62.6 6257; 
Female spouse 2or2 Zoe 27.9 28.2 29.3 30.2 29.6 30.0 29.9 
Other family 

members 5.9 6.0 8.0 as) 6.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 7.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 Includes only those families where the husband was under 65 years and the wife had income. 
Source: Household Surveys Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 4. Average income of non-elderly! families, Canada, 1971-1987 
EEE EE eee 
Family income in current dollars Family income in constant (1987) dollars Income of Income of 
female lone- male lone- 
parent parent 
Husband- Female Male Husband- Female Male families families 
wife family lone- lone- wife family lone- lone- as a % of as a % of 
parent parent parent parent husband- husband- 
family family family family wife wife 
families families 
a ar 
$ $ $ $ $ $ % % 
1971 11,275 4,483 9,437 36,924 14,681 30,905 39.8 83.7 
1976 21,048 eS Terns 46,245 pal OG Cle) IT Cito) os O) 
1981 34,117 14,175 25,687 47,150 19,590 35,499 41.5 LORS 
1982 36,781 14537 25,526 45,877 17,932 31,838 39.1 69.4 
1983 38,768 15,034 24,998 45,714 17,728 29,477 38.8 64.5 
1984 40,191 16,461 27,924 45,416 18,601 31,554 41.0 69.5 
1985 43,051 16,879 27,712 46,774 18,339 30,108 39.2 64.4 
1986 45,795 17,646 29,877 47,801 18,419 31,186 38.5 65.2 
1987 48,708 18,945 38,891 48,708 18,945 38,891 38.9 79.8 


’ Husband or lone parent under 65 years of age. 
Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207. 
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Table 5. Sources of income of non-elderly! families, Canada, 1971, 1981 and 1987 
Average per family (current dollars) Average per family 
(constant 1987 dollars) 
Husband- Female lone- Male lone- Husband- Female Male 
wife parent parent wife lone- lone- 
family family family family parent parent 
family family 
$ % $ % $ % $ 
1971 
Earnings 10,446 92.6 2,456 54.8 9,011 95.5 34,209 8,043 29,510 
Investment income 345 Sal 170 3.8 -123 =} 56' 1,130 SVS y7/ -403 
Government transfer 
payments A/S) 33 1,452 32.4 400 4.2 e222 4,755 1)- SiO) 
Pensions and other 
income ath i100) 405 9.0 149 1.6 364 1, 488 
Total 11,275 100.0 4,483 100.0 9,437 100.0 36,924 14,681 30,905 
1981 
Earnings2 30,294 88.8 9,173 64.7 22,780 88.7 41,866 WANS Te Waa kee 
Investment income 1,808 B36} 706 5.0 732 2.8 2,499 976 1,012 
Government transfer 
payments 1,579 4.6 3,260 23.0 1,819 Tal 2,182 4,505 2,514 
Pensions and other 
income 436 Wes} 1,036 Hs} 355 1.4 603 1,432 491 
Total 34,117 100.0 14,175 100.0 25,687 100.0 47,150 19,590 35,499 
1987 
Earnings2 42,998 88.3 11,807 6253 33,506 86.2 42,998 Wi ssKOy — SVS LOLS) 
Investment income 1,780 Si 404 2.1 2,192 5.6 1,780 404 2,192 
Government transfer 
payments 2,778 Beit 5,028 26.5 2,980 al 2,778 5,028 2,980 
Pensions and other 
income tao 2.4 deZOr, 9.0 214 0.6 Tats2 WA Oa 214 
Total 48,708 100.0 18,946 100.0 38,892 100.0 48,708 18,946 38,892 


1 Husband or lone parent under 65 years of age. 
2 Includes wages, salaries and net income from self-employment. 
Source: Household Surveys Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 6. Low income! among non-elderly families and non-elderly unattached individuals?, Canada, 
1980-1987 
1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 
% 

Families 
Husband-wife Tell 7.9 9.4 10.2 10.5 9.2 8.8 8.3 
Female lone-parent 54.5 53.0 Si/eal 59.3 59.5 59.6 5515 56.6 
Male lone-parent 24.9 15.6 22.8 28.5 26.0 27.0 xP Tl 17-0 


Unattached individuals 


Women 36.6 34.6 31.9 38.1 3679 36.8 34.0 33.3 
Men 24.4 24.6 28.7 33:1 30.2 ZS), 29.2 29.5 


1 Based on 1978 low income cut-offs. 

2 Husbandi/lone parent/unattached individuals under 65 years of age. 

Sources: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207, and Household Surveys Division, 
Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 7. Average income of non-elderly unattached individuals’, Canada, 1971-1987 
current dollars (1987) dollars income as a 
Women Men Women Men ee gneye 
$ $ $ $ % 
1971 4,134 5,591 13,538 18,310 73.9 
1976 6,217 9,296 13,660 20,425 66.9 
1981 12,982 17,245 17,941 23,833 (oe 
1982 14,786 18,036 18,442 22,496 82.0 
1983 14,768 18,458 17,414 21,765 80.0 
1984 15,070 19,059 17,029 2 SWF 79.1 
1985 16,214 20,167 17,616 21,911 80.4 
1986 ie Z2oo 21,037 18,040 21,959 82.2 
1987 18,694 21,840 18,694 21,840 85.6 


’ Unattached individuals under 65 years of age. 
Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207. 


Se eee 


Table 8. Sources of income of non-elderly unattached individuals’, Canada, 1971, 1981 and 1987 
eee a a 
Current dollars Constant (1987) dollars 
Women Men Women Men 
a a ra ee 
$ %o $ % $ $ 
1971 
Earnings? 3,640 88.1 5,134 91.8 11,921 16,813 
Investment income 241 5.8 163 2.9 789 534 
Government transfer 
payments 136 3:3 140 (IS 445 458 
Pensions and other 
income 117 2.8 154 2.8 383 504 
Total 4,134 100.0 5,591 100.0 13,538 18,310 
1981 
Earnings 11075 85.3 1S: 5S2 90.1 15,306 21,465 
Investment income 800 6.2 649 3.8 1,106 897 
Government transfer 
payments 786 6.1 812 4.7 1,086 ieee 
Pensions and other 
income 321 25 252 1) 444 348 
Total 12,982 100.0 17,245 100.0 17,941 23,833 
1987 
Earnings? 1535116 83.0 19,346 88.6 Ss oi6 19,346 
Investment income 865 4.6 471 22 865 471 
Government transfer 
payments 1,461 7.8 1,448 6.6 1,461 1,448 
Pensions and other 
income 852 4.6 5/5 2.6 852 SiS 
Total 18,694 100.0 21,840 100.0 18,694 21,840 


1 Unattached individuals under 65 years of age. 
2 Includes wages, salaries and net income from self-employment. 
Source: Household Surveys Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 9. Average income of families with head aged 65 years and over, Canada, 1971-1987 
Family income in Family income in Income of 
current dollars constant (1987) dollars families headed 
by women as 
Families Families Families Families a % of income 
headed headed headed headed of families 
by women by men by women by men headed by men 
$ $ $ $ % 
1971 7,445 6,736 24,381 22,060 HA0:5 
1976 13,794 11,674 30,307 25,649 118.2 
1981 22,912 20,689 31,664 28,592 1 ON7 
1982 24,220 24,459 30,209 30,508 99.0 
1983 AG A o¥e\7/ 24,192 Zone 28,527 97.5 
1984 24,349 PATE PASM ZI 30,801 89.3 
1985 27,886 28,359 30,298 30,811 98.3 
1986 Siro XN 32,981 30,599 107.8 
1987 29,624 29,889 29,624 29,889 99.1 


a 


Sources: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207, and Household Surveys Division, 
Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 10. — Sources of income of families with head aged 65 years and over, Canada, 1971, 1981 and 1987 
a pa el ee Ag tel Ra 


Current dollars Constant dollars (1987) 
Families Families Families Families 
headed by headed headed by headed 
women by men women by men 
$ % $ % $ $ 
1971 
Earnings! 4,152 55.8 2,658 39.5 13,5977, 8,705 
Investment income 877 ies 1,201 17.8 2,872 3,933 
OAS/GIS We 7a3} lee Wha 7As) 26.3 5,168 9,797 
CPP/QPP 41 0.6 108 1.6 134 354 
Other government 
transfers 260 325 163 2.4 851 534 
Pensions, annuities 
and other income 536 Vee 835 12.4 1708) Zee 
Total 7,445 100.0 6,736 100.0 24,381 22,060 
1981 
Earnings! 11,579 50.5 5,785 28.0 16,002 7,995 
Investment income 3,564 15.6 4,851 23.4 4,925 6,704 
OAS/GIS 4,047 live 5:03) 24.2 Bra93 6,928 
CPP/QPP 768 3.4 1,761 8.5 1,061 2,434 
Other government 
transfers 1,643 UP 710 3.4 hg PTp), 981 
Pensions, annuities 
and other income 1,310 S)a7/ 2,569 12.4 1,810 3,550 
Total 22,912 100.0 20,689 100.0 31,664 28,592 
1987 
Earnings! 13,045 44.0 7,108 23.8 13,045 7,108 
Investment income 3,293 Hite 4,902 16.4 3.293 4,902 
OAS/GIS 6,510 22.0 7,263 24.3 6,510 Geos 
CPP/QPP 2,410 Sal 4,027 WES) 2,410 4,027 
Other government 
transfers ZeSilo 7.8 15253 4.2 2305 1,258 
Pensions, annuities, 
and other income 2,049 6.9 D332 17.8 2,049 S332 
Total 29,624 100.0 29,889 100.0 29,624 29,889 


7 Includes wages, salaries and net income from self-employment. 
Source: Household Surveys Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 11. | Low income! among families with head aged 65 years and over and unattached individuals aged 65 
years and over, Canada, 1980-1987 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 
%o 

Families 
Headed by women 16.5 24.0 22.9 18.0 21.0 Vase 15.4 128) 
Headed by men 12.9 12.6 9.5 0) 9.9 9.0 8.7 7.6 
Unattached individuals 
Women 65.6 61.9 60.0 61.6 7 51.6 46.8 43.8 
Men 52.8 46.8 43.3 49.0 42.6 34.4 31.8 26.4 


1 Based on 1978 low income cut-offs. 
Sources: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207. 


Table 12. Income distribution of families with head aged 65 years and over and unattached individuals aged 
65 years and over, Canada, 1987 


Families Unattached individuals 
Headed Headed Women Men 
by women by men 
% 
Income group 
Under $5,000 0.8 0.2 1.8 2.9 
$ 5,000 - 9,999 Qi 2.0 42.2 ous 
$10,000 - 14,999 13.1 10.9 32.3 37.2 
$15,000 - 19,999 17.9 28.9 9.5 14.4 
$20,000 - 24,999 11.4 12.0 5.3 5.0 
$25,000 - 44,999 39.7 29.7 3.9 148 
$45,000 and over 14.3 16.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total number (000s) 109 488 626 210 


Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207. 
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Table 13. 


1971 
1976 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 


INCOME 


Income in current dollars 


Women 


2,492 
4,323 
9,027 
9,968 
SHslets 
Wal) 
12,002 
12,558 
13,596 


Men 


3,252 

6,636 
11,198 
13,807 
12,156 
13,841 
14,914 
13,902 
IESE 


Income in constant (1987) dollars 


Women 


8,161 

9,498 
12,475 
12,433 
e620 
12,622 
13,040 
13,108 
13,596 


Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207. 


Table 14. 


1971 

Earnings! 

Investment income 

OAS/GIS 

CPP/QPP 

Other government transfers 

Pensions, annuities and 
other income 

Total 


1981 

Earnings! 

Investment income 

OAS/GIS 

Cee eee 

Other government transfers 

Pensions, annuities and 
other income 

Total 


1987 

Earnings! 

Investment income 

OAS/GIS 

CPP/QPP 

Other government transfers 

Pensions, annuities, and 
other income 

Total 


7 Includes wages, salaries and net income from self-employment. 


Current dollars 


3.4 
22.9 
40.3 
13.1 

6.4 


13:9 
100.0 


Men 


Source: Household Surveys Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


% 


22.8 
22.4 
36.6 

15 
13.7 


2:9 
100.0 


10.4 
EMfo} 
30.5 
10.6 

5:3 


16.0 
100.0 


8.9 
18.2 
30.6 
16.8 

5:0 


20.1 
100.0 


Average income of unattached individuals aged 65 years and over, Canada, 1971-1987 


Women’s 

Men income as a 
% of men’s 

$ % 
10,650 76.6 
14,580 65.1 
15,476 80.6 
eee eve 
14,334 81.1 
15,640 80.7 
16,204 80.5 
14,511 90.3 
15,927 85.4 


Sources of income of unattached individuals aged 65 years and over, Canada, 1971, 1981 and 1987 


Constant (1987) dollars 


Women Men 


$ $ 

904 2,433 
1,971 2,384 
3,891 3,900 
121 160 
881 1,461 
393 308 
8,161 10,650 
694 1,603 
3,962 4,230 
5,060 4,715 
952 1,640 
668 814 
1,140 2,474 
12,475 15,476 
466 1,412 
3,110 2,895 
5,475 4,866 
1,782 2,673 
870 875 
1,892 3,207 
13,596 15,927 
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Table 15. Persons in low income: Estimated number, percentage distribution and incidence by age and family 
unit type, percentage distribution by sex within age groups and family unit type, Canada, 1980-1987 


Estimated 
number of 
low income 
persons 
000s 

1980 
Persons - total 3,351 
Children under 16 years 851 
Elderly (65 years and over) 604 
All others 1,897 


Persons in families 
Total 2,394 
Children under 16 years 
Elderly (65 years and over) 


All others 
Unattached individuals 

Total 957 

Elderly (65 years and over) 

All others 
1981 
Persons - total 3,341 
Children under 16 years 885 
Elderly (65 years and over) 585 
All others 1,870 


Persons in families 
Total 2,401 
Children under 16 years 
Elderly (65 years and over) 


All others 
Unattached individuals 

Total 940 

Elderly (65 years and over) 

All others 
1982 
Persons - total 3,710 
Children under 16 years 1,037 
Elderly (65 years and over) 541 
All others Zoe 


Persons in families 
Total Days 
Children under 16 years 
Elderly (65 years and over) 
All others 


Unattached individuals 
Total 955 
Elderly (65 years and over) 
All others 


Distribution 


% 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Incidence of 
low income 


Distribution by sex 


Low income 
persons 
Women Men 
57.5 42.5 
50.2 49.8 
67.1 32.9 
Bini 42.3 
54.2 45.8 
50.2 49.8 
AV 52.8 
57.6 42.4 
65.8 34.2 
75.4 24.6 
58.0 42.0 
56.9 43.1 
49.1 50.9 
68.1 31.9 
if 2 42.8 
53.4 46.6 
49.1 50.9 
45.0 55.0 
By se) 42.7 
66.0 34.0 
Teall ye} 
56.8 43.2 
55.9 44.1 
50.3 49.7 
His 28.7 
54.7 45.3 
53.7 46.3 
508 49.7 
49.5 50.5 
56.5 raley ts) 
62.1 37.9 
79.8 20.2 
49.9 50m 


Total 
persons 


Women 


50.5 
48.8 
56.3 
50.3 


50.0 
48.8 
49.5 
50.6 


94.5 
71.2 
47.9 


50.5 
48.8 
56.5 
50.3 


49.9 
48.8 
48.9 
50.5 


05:2 
72.5 
48.3 


50.5 
48.7 
56.6 
50.3 


50.1 
48.7 
48.9 
50.7 


54.5 
74.0 
47.2 


Men 


49.5 
51:3 
43.4 
49.7 


49.9 
Mee 
Silk 
49.3 


45.5 
26.0 
52.8 
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Table 15. — Persons in low income: Estimated number, percentage distribution and incidence by age and family 
unit type, percentage distribution by sex within age groups and family unit type, Canada, 1980-1987 
- continued 


Distribution by sex 


Estimated 
number of Incidence of 
low income Distribution low income Low income Total 
persons persons persons 
Women Men Women Men 
ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee 
000s % % %N 
1983 
Persons - total 4,122 100.0 17.0 55.0 45.0 50.6 49.4 
Children under 16 years 1,090 19.2 47.2 52.8 48.7 Biles 
Elderly (65 years and over) 592 25.4 69.4 30.6 56.8 43.2 
All others 2,440 15.0) 54.9 45.1 50.4 49.6 
Persons in families 
Total 3,020 14.0 52.9 47.1 50.2 49.8 
Children under 16 years 26.4 19.2 47.2 52.8 48.7 SES 
Elderly (65 years and over) 3.8 10.0 43.8 56.2 48.4 SFO 
All others 43.0 12.4 Bife2 42.8 Sis 48.9 
Unattached individuals 
Total 1,102 41.9 60.6 39.4 SOW 46.3 
Elderly (65 years and over) 10.5 58.4 78.8 PP TNT AS 6} 
All others 16.2 35.4 48.9 Sia 45.5 54.5 
1984 
Persons - total 4,085 100.0 16.8 55.4 44.6 50.6 49.4 
Children under 16 years 1,134 20.1 48.4 SEG 48.7 Biles 
Elderly (65 and over) SH) 7 PANS 68.9 Culp 56.9 43.1 
All others 2,434 14.9 55.8 44.2 50.4 49.6 
Persons in families 
Total 3,063 14.2 53.4 46.6 50.2 49.8 
Children under 16 years 27.8 20.1 48.4 DRG 48.7 Bile 
Elderly (65 years and over) 3.8 9.3 46.3 BSL 7/ 48.9 Sileal 
All others 43.4 12.4 Sieo 42.7 50.9 49.1 
Unattached individuals 
Total 1,022 Sie 61.2 38.8 54.4 45.6 
Elderly (65 years and over) 8.9 49.4 78.6 21.4 752 24.8 
All others 16.2 33.4 Sila 48.3 46.7 5333 
1985 
Persons - total 3,822 100.0 15.6 56.1 43.9 50.7 49.3 
Children under 16 years 1,047 18.6 48.9 Sie 48.7 alae 
Elderly (65 years and over) 497 20.1 Tiel 28.3 57a 42.9 
All others 2,278 1389 56.0 44.0 50.4 49.6 
Persons in families 
Total Zno5 12.8 54.1 45.9 50.3 49.7 
Children under 16 years 27.4 18.6 48.9 Sy) 51 48.7 Sigs 
Elderly (65 years and over) Sh7 8.2 45.2 54.8 49.0 5180 
All others 42.1 Wee Bons 41.7 eile 48.9 
Unattached individuals 
Total 1,027 36.9 61.5 38.5 5315 46.5 
Elderly (65 years and over) 9.3 47.4 82.1 17.9 7oI4 24.6 
All others Neo 33:0 50.6 49.4 45.4 54.6 
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Persons in low income: Estimated number, percentage distribution and incidence by age and family 
unit type, percentage distribution by sex within age groups and family unit type, Canada, 1980-1987 


Table 15. 
— concluded 
Estimated 
number of 
low income 
persons 
000s 
1986 
Persons - total 3,594 
Children under 16 years 954 
Elderly (65 years and over) 483 
All others 2aloy, 
Persons in families 
Total 2,591 
Children under 16 years 
Elderly (65 years and over) 
All others 
Unattached individuals 
Total 1,003 
Elderly (65 years and over) 
All others 
1987 
Persons - total 3,535 
Children under 16 years 955 
Elderly (65 years and over) 456 
All others Pr25 
Persons in families 
Total 2,520 
Children under 16 years 
Elderly (65 years and over) 
All others 
Unattached individuals 
Total 1,016 
Elderly (65 years and over) 
All others 
Source: 


Distribution 


%o 


100.0 


100.0 


9.3 
19.4 


Incidence of 
low income 


% 


33.5 
39.4 
31:3 


Distribution by sex 


Low income 
persons 
Women Men 
55.7 44.3 
48.6 Sled 
Talent 28.9 
55.4 44.6 
53.9 46.1 
48.6 51.4 
47.0 5o.0 
57.9 42.1 
60.5 39.5 
81.3 Sor 
49.8 50.2 
56.1 43.9 
49.0 51.0 
Vie 273 
55a, 44.3 
5475 ANTS 5s 
49.0 Sil 0) 
45.5 54.5 
59.0 41.0 
60.0 40.0 
83.2 16.8 
48.9 Sil 


Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-207. 


Total 
persons 


Women 


Yo 


Men 


49.3 
Oiee 
42.9 
49.7 


49.7 
ile2 
SOR, 
49.0 


46.2 
25.3 
54.0 


49.3 
ole2 
42.8 
49.7 


49.8 
Slee 
ayil@) 
49.0 


46.1 
Zon 
54.1 
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Table 16. Old age security pension (OAS) and guaranteed income supplement (GIS) recipients, Canada, 1980, 
1982, 1984, 1986 and 1988 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 
000s % 
OAS only 
Women 566.9 621.0 680.3 TtehOoil 810.7 44.5 45.8 47.3 Ano 49.2 
Men 489.5 53273, 573.6 620.1 692.2 Sy ilets) 52.9 54.5 55.6 58.3 
OAS and GIS 
Women 705.8 735.2 FS WheS) 806.9 837.1 5515 Baee SATE 5225 50.8 
Men 460.5 473.0 479.0 495.2 495.1 48.5 (Ae 45.5 44.4 aN Te 
Full GIS 
Women 228.9 208.1 194.2 186.0 7277 18.0 15.3 135 12.1 10.6 
Men 128.2 110.6 98.9 88.1 Tila. els ee) 9.4 7.9 6:5 
Partial GIS 
Women 476.9 Beal 56337 620.9 662.4 GAS 38.8 39.2 40.4 40.2 
Men Soar 362.4 380.1 407.1 417.9 S150, 36.0 36a 36.5 3522 


Total OAS/GIS 
Women 1,272.7 1,356.2 1,438.2 1,537.0 1,647.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Men 950.0 1,005.3 1,052.6 1,115.3 1,187.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Health and Welfare Canada, Policy, Communications and Information Branch and Programs, Policy, Appeals and 
Legislation Directorate, unpublished data. 


Table 17. Contributors to Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, Canada, March 1975-1986 


Contributors as a % 
of population 


Women Men 18-64 years 
Women Men 
000s % 

1975 3,096 6,378 53.8 95.6 
1976 SiO 6,437 54.5 94.4 
1977 3,812 Gon 54.5 93.4 
1978 3,944 6,553 5522 92.1 
1979 4,189 (SHINS SB) 92.6 
1980 4,246 6,697 Biel 90.6 
1981 4,552 6,867 60.0 91.0 
1982 4,495 6,673 58.2 86.8 
1983 4,477 6,653 57.0 85.3 
1984 4,604 6,721 SYA, 85.2 
1985 4,744 6,828 59.2 85.9 
1986 4,855 6,924 60.1 86.5 


Note: Figures on contributors should be considered as providing approximate magnitudes only. Too strict an 
interpretation should not be placed on fluctuations in figures from year to year. For more information, please refer 
to technical notes contained in the source documents referenced. 

Sources: Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 86-507, Canada Pension Plan Contributors, 

Health and Welfare Canada and Statistics Canada, Outlook of the Régie des rentes du Québec, 1987. 
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Table 18. Beneficiaries of CPP/QPP retirement pensions and average monthly pensions, Canada, 
March 1970-1989 


Average monthly pensions 


Beneficiaries 
CPP QPP 

Women Men Women Men Women Men 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 

1970 31,095 115,600 15 19 16 21 
1971 49,175 71,055 19 24 20 26 
1972 66,675 PG {ai16) 22 28 23 30 
1973 83,980 253,679 26 33 26 34 
1974 105,681 302,858 33 42 33 42 
1975 128,921 360,761 41 55 41 52 
1976 160,220 448,329 53 73 SS 70 
1977 189,135 514,035 63 87 63 86 
1978 218,921 578,038 ie 102 76 105 
1979 246,785 629,800 84 119 88 122 
1980 303,560 691,805 97 138 99 140 
1981 340,330 738,930 alt 160 Wale: 162 
1982 O76. lier, 783,001 129 188 130 189 
1983 412,795 823,227 147 PAT 148 218 
1984! 478,890 893,488 161 240 159 248 
1985! 533,328 950,629 7s 261 166 267 
1986 578,037 995,469 185 284 174 282 
1987 680,420 1,100,085 199 314 182 303 
1988 771,041 1,188,509 212 340 193 326 


1989 837,468 e202 743 27248) 363 203 348 
1 QPP figures are for the month of December. 


Sources: Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 86-507, Health Division, Social Security 
Statistics Section, Statistics Canada, unpublished data, and Régime des rentes du Québec, unpublished data. 


Table 19. Population covered by employer-sponsored public and private pension plans, Canada, 1970-1988 


Women covered as Men covered as 

a % of female a % of male 

labour force labour force 

1970 27.) 38.2 
1974 28.1 41.8 
1976 28.8 45.1 
1978 31.1 45.4 
1980 Bhi) 6) 45.6 
1982" 30.4 44.6 
1984 30.1 42.6 
1986 30.2 42.0 
1988 31.0 41.6 


Sources: Labour Division, Pensions Section, Statistics Canada, unpublished data, Pension Plans in Canada, Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue 74-401, and Historical Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-201. 
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Table 20. | Employer-sponsored public and private pension plan membership for jobs held by paid workers, by 
full/part-time status, sex and occupation, Canada, 1986 


Women pension plan members Men pension plan members 
: as a % of female paid workers as a % of male paid workers 
Occupation | 
Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 
workers workers workers workers 
% 
Managerial and 
administrative 46.8 14.4 60.3 12.0 
Natural sciences 53.8 17.1 58.5 SH} 
Social sciences 45.4 20.5 52.1 16.7 
Teaching 74.5 28.0 84.5 16.8 
Medicine and health 59.5 28.5 52.3 26.0 
Artistic and recreation 28.5 6.9 48.4 6.8 
Clerical 415 lez 54.4 ise 
Sales 19.3 6.5 29.7 6.5 
Service WES 7.4 36.8 4.6 
Agriculture Sai 2.2 7.9 0.3 
Processing 20.3 US foyorm| 10.8 
Product fabrication 25.0 4.8 47.4 12.3 
Total 38.0 12.4 46.7 8.5 


Source: 1986 Labour Market Activity Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 21. © Employer-sponsored public and private pension plan membership for jobs held by paid workers, by 
full/part-time status, sex and industry, Canada, 1986 


Women pension plan members Men pension plan members 
as a % of female paid workers as a % of male paid workers 

Industry a tes Shee oe ———— SSS SS 

Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 
workers workers workers workers 
% 

Goods-producing industries 29.5 6.1 45.0 10.8 
Agriculture 3.8 0.4 ors = 
Other primary industries 43.0 B58) 45.4 ae 
Manufacturing Siles 9.7 54.9 13.6 
Construction PAU TS 23 29.5 1) Gh % 

Service-producing industries 40.0 12.9 47.8 8.0 
Transportation, communications 

and other utilities 63.9 23.1 Gor 17.4 
Trade Zoo 8.1 29.1 6.0 
Finance, insurance, real estate 50.7 14.3 Sy |S 4.3 
Community, business, personal and 

miscellaneous services 36.8 14.4 40.8 7.8 
Public administration 62.3 13.8 74.9 9.8 


Total 38.0 12.4 46.7 8.5 


Source: 1986 Labour Market Activity Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


health have been recorded by 

women in Canada during this 
century, as evidenced by the im- 
provements in life expectancy. 
The findings presented in this 
section indicate, however, that 
several challenges remain for the 
fields of medicine and health 
promotion. First, the prevalence of 
disabling conditions due to health 
problems in the older age groups 
is quite high. Many of these 
diseases are due to conditions that 
may be experiencing a declining 
trend, such as heart disease, and 
are also likely amenable to 
preventive efforts such as the 
cessation of smoking. However, 
limb and joint problems, such as 
arthritis and rheumatism also 
account for a large proportion of 
these disabilities. In the latter 
case, prevention and treatment 
strategies would appear to be less 
clearly defined than for some other 
diseases/conditions. Second, in 
the area of lifestyle, the latest 
available data suggest that up to 
one out of three young women 
continue to take up smoking. Also 
in the lifestyle area, the prevalence 
of regular physical activity de- 
clines markedly after the youngest 
age groups. These findings would 
suggest that further promotion 
efforts may result in improvements 
in this area. A further matter of 
concern is highlighted by the 
hospital morbidity data. While 
household survey data have not 
generally indicated high levels of 
mental/emotional distress in the 
population, (i.e. the finding that 


t is clear that large gains in 
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fewer than one out of 20 women 
express unhappiness), mental pro- 
blems/disease is the leading cause 
of hospitalization in terms of days 
of hospital care. This would 
suggest not only that this is an 
important problem, but that further 
research and information develop- 
ment are required on the levels 
and correlates of mental and emo- 
tional disorders in the population. 


Life expectancy/Causes of 
death 


The continued decline in age- 
specific death rates has resulted in 
further improvements in longevity 
for Canadian women and men 
since 1981. According to the most 
recent life tables, a girl born in 
1986 can expect to live almost 80 
years, compared with 73 years for 
a boy (Table 1). The life tables 
also show that nearly nine out of 
ten girls born in 1986 may expect 
to reach their 65th birthday, and 
that those who do, will live, on 
average, for another 19 years. The 
gap between the life expectancy of 
women and men has become 
narrower since 1976, with men 
gaining slightly over one-half year 
more than women during the 
period; this is in contrast to the 
earlier decades of this century, 
when women recorded greater 
gains. However, since 1941, it 
may be seen that life expectancy 
at birth has increased between 13 
and 14 years for women, versus 
10 years for men, and that, as of 


1986, a girl can expect to live 
seven years longer than a boy. 

Although life expectancy at 
birth has increased markedly for 
men and women in this century, 
not all sub-groups in this 
population have experienced 
equal progress. A study of life 
expectancy across income 
quintiles in urban Canada for 
1986 has suggested that women 
born in areas with the highest 
incomes may expect to live 
nearly two years longer than 
women born in the lowest income 
areas (Figure 1). 

An even wider gradient was 
observed for men in 1986. 
According to this study, men in 
the highest income areas had a 
longevity advantage of nearly six 
years over men born in the 
lowest income areas. 

The convergence in the life 
expectancy figures for women 
and men during the last decade, 
although by a small amount, has 
been of interest to researchers, 
who question whether the smaller 
gains for women relative to men 
imply that a "ceiling" in life 
expectancy is being reached, or 
whether this may reflect changes 
in the health-related lifestyle 
habits of women. Some insight 
into this question may be seen in 
an examination of the change in 
age-standardized death rates for 
selected causes for women and 
men during the 1977 to 1987 
period. 

In Table 2, it may be seen 
that, overall, the death rate for 
women has fallen by 14% during 
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Figure 1 Life expectancy at birth, by income quintile and sex, urban Canada, 1986 
Years 
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Source: Statistics Canada and Health and Welfare Canada, Mortality by Income in Urban Canada, 1971-1986, 
(Wilkins, Adams and Brancker), forthcoming. 


this period, compared with 16% 
for men. Among the selected 
causes shown, the death rate for 
most causes has declined. 
However, the lung cancer death 
rate among women has increased 
by more than 80% during this 
interval, compared with an 
increase of just 14% for men. 
While no supporting data are 
available, it is widely believed that 
the prevalence of smoking 
increased among women in the 
period following the Second World 
War, and that this may have had a 
lagged effect on the lung cancer 
death rate. It must be stressed, 
however, that the lung cancer 
death rate for women remains 
approximately one-third of that for 
men. Among the other causes 
shown, it may be seen in several 
cases, such as diseases of the 
heart, respiratory disease and 
motor vehicle accidents, that men 
have experienced slightly greater 
percentage declines than women, 
although death rates for these 
Causes remain much higher for 
men than for women. 

Heart disease is the leading 
cause of death among women, 


accounting for nearly one out of 
three deaths in 1987 (Table 3). 
Cancer was the second leading 
cause of death among women at 
one in four deaths. While similar 
proportions were observed for 
men for those two leading causes, 
women were more likely to die 
from cerebrovascular disease than 
men (9% versus 6%) and men 
were more likely to die from 
accidents, poisonings and violence 
than women (10% versus 5%). 
Figure 2 examines the leading 
causes of potential years of life 
lost (PYLL) before age 75 among 
women and men in 1987. Among 
women, one out of three years of 
PYLL was due to cancer and just 
over one in 10 was due to heart 
disease. Among men, one in five 
years of PYLL was due to each of 
cancer and heart disease. The use 
of the PYLL concept emphasizes 
the importance of accidents and 
violence in terms of the overall 
impact on premature mortality. For 
example, while suicide accounted 
for fewer than one percent of 
deaths among women in 1987, it 
accounted for nearly one out of 20 
potential years of life lost. Figure 2 


also shows the greater relative 
impact of accidents and violence 
on PYLL among men than among 
women. Three out of 10 years of 
PYLL among men were due to 
accidents and suicide, compared 
with fewer than one in five among 
women. 

Table 4 examines the 
trends in cancer incidence rates 
by site during the 1976-1989 
period. Among women, the 
overall cancer incidence rate has 
increased by more than 20% 
during the period; a level that is 
just over one-half of the percent- 
age increase observed among 
men. Among the specific sites of 
cancer shown, the incidence rate 
of lung cancer has more than 
doubled among women since 
1976; among men, the rate has 
increased by one-half. Breast 
cancer accounts for almost three 
out of ten cancers diagnosed 
among women while lung cancer 
is the most frequently diagnosed 
site for men, at one out of five. 

Since the early 1980s, 
public health officials have 
become increasingly concerned 
about the incidence of Acquired 
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Figure 2. Leading causes of potential years of life lost’, by sex, Canada, 1987 
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Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 


Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS). AIDS is caused by a virus 
which attacks the body’s immune 
system. Most persons with AIDS 
have been exposed to the virus 
through sexual contact with 
infected individuals, and it has 
occurred in a small number of 
people who have received blood 
products or blood transfusions 
from donors infected with the 
virus. Since the first case of 
AIDS was diagnosed in Canada in 
1979, the annual number of cases 
has risen rapidly, reaching almost 
800 cases in 1988. According to 
the Federal Center for AIDS, 
almost 3,000 cases have been 
diagnosed so far and more than 
one-half have died. The majority 
of the cases diagnosed so far 
have occurred among adult 
males. Fewer than two hundred 
cases had been diagnosed 
among women in Canada, as of 
July 1989 (Table 5). 

In Table 1, it was seen that 
there have been remarkable 
increases in life expectancy for 


both women and men during this 
century. However, these impro- 
vements in survival have not 
necessarily been accompanied 
by an improvement in overall 
health status, as measured by 
the presence or absence of long- 
term disability and other chronic 
conditions. According to the 
1986/87 Health and Activity 
Limitation Survey, 15% of 
Canadian women aged 15 and 
over have some form of long- 
term disability; and almost 2% 
are long-term residents of health- 
related institutions. The pre- 
valence of disability increases 
most markedly after age 55. 
Findings of this survey are 
presented in Section IX; Minority 
Groups. 

The finding that a certain 
proportion of Canadian women 
have on-going health problems 
which may be associated with a 
long-term disability is also 
reflected in the reporting of 
selected health conditions on the 
General Social Survey of 1985 


(Table 6). More than one in four 
women aged 15 and over 
reported having arthritis/ 
rheumatism on this survey, one 
in five reported hypertension, 
one in ten reported having 
respiratory problems and just 
over one in twenty reported 
heart trouble. The presence of 
diabetes was reported by 3% of 
women aged 15 and over. As is 
the case with disability rates, the 
prevalence of these health 
problems is concentrated in the 
older age groups. In the 65 and 
over age group, for example, 
almost two out of three women 
reported arthritis and rheuma- 
tism, four out of ten reported 
hypertension and one out of five 
reported each of heart trouble 
and respiratory problems. 

Similar prevalence levels of 
these health problems were 
observed among men aged 15 
and over, with the exception of 
arthritis and rheumatism, which 
was less frequently reported by 
men (17% versus 26%). 
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Lifestyle and preventive 
practices 


Lifestyle: According to the 1985 
General Social Survey, one out of 
two women reported drinking 
alcoholic beverages at least once 
a month, compared with almost 
three out of four men (Table 7). 
Women were twice as likely as 
men to report that they had never 
consumed alcohol or that they 
consumed alcohol less than once 
a month. Among women clas- 
sified as current drinkers (con- 
suming alcohol at least once a 
month), the most frequently 
reported weekly Consumption 
pattern was a range of 1-6 drinks 
per week, as was the case for 
men. However, women were much 
less likely to report consuming 
alcohol in greater volumes than 
men. Fewer than one out of 10 
women reported drinking seven or 
more drinks per week, compared 
with almost three out of ten men. 
The drinking patterns of men and 
women were most similar in the 
youngest age groups, and for both 
men and women, the greatest 
proportion of persons regularly 
drinking alcohol was observed in 
the 20-24 age group, at two out of 
three women and almost nine out 
of 10 men. In comparing younger 
versus older age groups, there is 
little doubt that the alcohol 
consumption habits of Canadian 
women have shifted markedly 
during the past few decades. 
Whereas more than one out of 
three women aged 65 and over 
reported that they had never 
consumed alcohol in 1985, fewer 
than one out of ten women in the 
20-44 age group reported zero 
lifetime consumption. 

Since the first national survey 
data on smoking were collected in 
1966, there has been little change 
in the proportion of daily cigarette 
smokers among women. In 1966, 
one out of three women aged 15 
and over was a regular cigarette 
smoker, and by 1986, this level 
had dropped to one in four (Table 
8). Among men, however, the 
decline has been much more 
pronounced. From a level of just 
over one in two in 1966, the 
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proportion of regular smokers 
among men has dropped to just 
under one in three in 1986. As of 
1986, the age groups where men 
are most likely to have a higher 
smoking rate than women are the 
45-64 and 65 and over age 
groups. In the 15-24 age range, 
young women and men are 
equally likely to smoke. These 
data would suggest that one in 
three young women and men 
continue to start smoking. 

When these rates are 
examined further by education, it 
may be seen that in all ages, 
women with a higher level of 
education are less likely to be 
regular smokers than are women 
with lower education. Among 
women aged 15 and over who 
have completed a university 
degree, just one out of 10 is a 
regular smoker, compared with 
one out of four of all women (Table 
9). This relationship is most 
pronounced in the younger age 
groups. Among women aged 20- 
24 in 1986, just one out of 20 with 
a university degree reported being 
a regular smoker, compared with 
three or four out of 10 women with 
either elementary or secondary 
school education. A similar rela- 
tionship between education and 
smoking was observed for men. 

The 1985 Health Promotion 
Survey asked Canadians aged 15 
and over if they had used selected 
substances during the past year. 
In Table 10, it may be seen that 
one out of 10 women reported the 
use of sleeping pills and tranquil- 
izers, and fewer than one in 20 
reported the use of marijuana/ 
hashish during the past year. With 
the exception of marijuana/ 
hashish, women were more likely 
to report the use of these sub- 
stances than men. Older women 
and men were more likely to 
report the use of sleeping pills or 
tranquilizers than those in younger 
age groups. More than one out of 
five women aged 65 and over 
reported the use of sleeping pills, 
compared with almost one out of 
five men. The use of marijuana/ 
hashish was most frequently 
reported by younger women; just 
over one out of 10 women aged 
15-24 reported the use of these 
substances during the past year. 


Further information on substance 
use will become available when 
the results of the 1989 National 
Alcohol and Drug Survey are 
released. 

According to the 1985 
General Social Survey, one out of 
five women aged 15 and over 
was Classified as "active" in 
terms of the amount of regular 
physical exercise, and almost one 
in three was considered to be 
"sedentary". The highest pro- 
portion of “active” women was 
observed in the 15-24 age group, 
at four out of ten, declining to one 
in four in the 25-44 age group 
(Table 11). Approximately one out 
of ten women aged 45 and over 
was considered to be "active". A 
similar drop-off in physical 
activity rates after age 44 was 
observed for men, although 
overall, men were somewhat 
more likely than women to be 
classified as "active", at almost 
one in three. The largest 
difference between women and 
men in the proportion classified 
as active was observed in the 15- 
24 age group (41% versus 55%). 

Previous longitudinal 
research has established that 
persons in extreme categories of 
either underweight or overweight 
are at excess risk of mortality, 
with the greatest excess risk 
observed in the overweight 
category. Table 12 examines the 
distribution of women and men 
according to the Body Mass 
Index, which attempts to classify 
a person's weight in relation to 
their height. More than one out 
of two women aged 15 and over 
was considered to be within an 
acceptable weight range for their 
height in 1985. One out of four 
women was considered to be 
overweight and one out of 10 was 
classified as obese. The 
prevalence of overweight and 
obesity was concentrated in older 
age groups, particularly after age 
44. In these older age groups, 
one out of three women was 
classified as overweight, and 
more than one out of 10 were 
classified as obese. The highest 
proportion of women classified as 
underweight was observed in the 
20-24 age group at almost 15%. 
A similar age pattern of weight 


ranges was observed among men, 
although overall, men were 
somewhat less likely than women 
to be either within the acceptable 
weight range or obese and more 
likely to be classified as 
overweight. 

The 1985 Health Promotion 
Survey asked about the frequency 
of consumption of selected foods 
at breakfast during the previous 
week. Among women, it may be 
seen in Table 13 that bread and 
cereal were the foods most 
frequently consumed, with daily 
consumption reported by one out 
of two women. Just one out of 
twenty women reported daily 
consumption of eggs/meat. For 
some items, such as breads/ 
cereals and fruit juices, older 
women were much more likely to 
report daily consumption; in the 
case of milk and dairy products, 
older women were only somewhat 
more likely to consume these 
items on a daily basis than 
younger women. Men reported a 
similar pattern of frequency of 
food consumption to that of 
women, although men were twice 
as likely to report daily 
consumption of eggs or meat than 
women, at more than one out of 
10. 

The most recent national data 
on the prevalence of contraceptive 
practices were collected in the 
1984 Canadian Fertility Survey, 
which was administered by 
telephone to approximately 5,000 
women, under the direction of 
principal investigators at three 
Canadian universities. In Table 14, 
it may be seen that almost seven 
out of 10 women aged 18-49, 
reported using some form of 
contraception. In the 18-24 age 
group, more than one out of two 
women reported contraceptive 
use, and the greatest frequency of 
contraceptive use was reported by 
women aged 35-39, at almost 
eight out of 10. Among those 
women who reported using some 
form of contraception, female 
sterilization was the most fre- 
quently reported means, at one 
out of three, followed by the birth 
control pill, at almost three out of 
10 women. Women in the 
youngest age groups were most 
likely to report using the birth 
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control pill as a means of contra- 
ception, almost eight out of 10 
women aged 18-24 who were 
using contraception reported using 
the Pill. In the older age groups, 
more than one out of two women 
reported female sterilization as a 
means of birth control, and male 
sterilization was the next most 
frequently reported means, at one 
out of five women aged 35 and 
over who were using 
contraception. 


Preventive practices: The 
finding of Table 6 that almost one 
in five women aged 15 and over in 
1985 reported having been told by 
a physician that they had high 
blood pressure underscores the 
need for regular blood pressure 
checks. In Table 15, it may be 
seen that more than eight out of 
ten women aged 15 and over had 
had their blood pressure checked 
within the past year in 1985, and 
among women aged 65 and over, 
this figure reached almost nine out 
of 10. Fewer than one in 10 
women had not had their blood 
pressure checked within the past 
two years. Women were some- 
what more likely to have had their 
blood pressure checked recently 
than men. While seven out of 10 
men had had their blood pressure 
checked within the past year, 
almost one out of five had not had 
it checked within the past two 
years. 

The 1985 Health Promotion 
Survey asked about the frequency 
of breast examination and breast 
self-examination among women, 
and also about the recency of the 
last PAP smear test. Almost two 
out of three women aged 15 and 
over reported that they had had 
their breasts examined by a doctor 
or nurse during the past year, and 
almost four out of 10 reported that 
they practised breast self-exami- 
nation on a monthly basis (Table 
16). A lower frequency of breast 
examination by a doctor or nurse 
was reported by women aged 55 
and over, at fewer than six out of 
10. Breast self-examination was 
most frequently reported by 
women in the 35-64 age range, by 
more than four out of 10 women. 
In the 65 and over age group, one 
out of three women reported 
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monthly breast self-examination, 
while three out of 10 reported that 
they never examined their 
breasts. 

In Table 17, it may be seen 
that more than one out of two 
women reported that they had a 
PAP smear test within the past 
year in 1985. PAP smear tests 
within the past year were 
reported most frequently by 
women aged 25-34, by almost 
three out of four women. Within 
the 25-64 age range, fewer than 
one out of 10 women reported 
that they had never had a PAP 
smear test. In the 65 and over 
age group, however, more than 
one out of five reported that they 
had never had a PAP smear test. 

It may be seen in Figure 3 
that on the 1985 Health 
Promotion Survey, the majority of 
women reported that they were 
intending to do at least one 
activity to improve their health in 
the coming year. Just one out of 
three women indicated that they 
planned to do nothing in the 
coming year to improve their 
health. The most frequently 
reported planned activity was 
increased exercise, reported by 
one out of three women, followed 
by improved eating habits, which 
was reported by fewer than one 
out of five women. Roughly one 
out of 10 women indicated that 
they intended to lose weight or 
that they planned to quit/reduce 
their smoking behaviour. For each 
of the selected activities shown, 
with the exception of reduction in 
smoking, women were more 
likely than men to indicate that 
they planned to undertake these 
activities in the next year. 
Moreover, women were less likely 
than men to report that they 
intended to do nothing to improve 
their health. 


Health care utilization 


Two major components of health 
care utilization and health care 
expenditures in Canada are 
hospital use and physician visits. 
The 1985 General Social Survey 
asked persons aged 15 and over 
about the number of times that 
they consulted a physician in the 
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Figure 3. Percentage of population aged 15 years and over intending to do selected things 


to improve health in the next year, by sex, Canada, 1985 
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Source: Health and Welfare Canada, Health Promotion Survey, 1985. 


12 months prior to the survey. 
Almost nine out of 10 women 
reported at least one consultation 
(Table 18). Overall, four out of ten 
women reported just one or two 
visits, one in three reported three 
to nine visits and just over one in 
ten reported 10 or more visits. 
Among age groups, there was a 
marked increase in the proportion 
of women reporting 10 or more 
consultations after age 44. In the 
65-74 age group, one out of five 
women reported 10 or more 
consultations and this figure 
reached almost one in three in the 
75 and over age group. Overall, 
men were twice as likely as 
women to have reported no 
physician consultations during the 
previous year (26% versus 13%). 

This difference is mainly 
observed in the 15-54 age range, 
where men were twice as likely to 
report no consultations in each 
age group. 

While the General Social 
Survey did not probe for the 
reason for these visits, it seems 
quite likely that one explanation for 
the difference between women 
and men is related to child-bearing 


and other reproduction-related 
reasons. In the older age groups, 
men are also somewhat more 
likely to report fewer consultations 
than women, although the 
differences are not great; one in 
four men aged 75 and over 
reported just one or two 
consultations, compared with one 
in five women. 

Each time a patient is dis- 


charged from a hospital in Canada, 


they are counted as a 
"separation", and demographic 
characteristics, length of stay, 
main reason for hospitalization and 
any surgical procedures are 
recorded. While these statistics do 
not reflect the experience of 
individual patients, since repeat 
hospitalizations may occur, they 
provide a good indication of the 
age-sex patterns of utilization and 
of the main reasons for which 
people are hospitalized. If we were 
to ignore the possibility of repeat 
hospitalizations, Table 19 shows 
that overall, 17% of women were 
hospitalized at some point during 
the 1985-86 period. This 
proportion rises from one out of 
ten or fewer at ages 19 and 


Quit/reduce 
amount smoked 


Nothing 


under to one out of five women 
aged 20-34, declining thereafter 
until age 65. In the 65-74 age 
group, one out of four women 
was hospitalized and this figure 
reached more than four out of 10 
women aged 75 and over. The 
average length of these hospital 
stays was one week or less for 
women under 35, rising to 20 
days in the 65-74 age group and 
exceeding one month in the 75 
and over age group, at 36 days. 
Overall, women were somewhat 
more likely to be hospitalized 
than men (17% versus 13%), 
however, this difference is 
observed mainly in the 15-44 age 
range and, as was suggested in 
the case of physician visits, is 
most likely due to child-bearing 
and reproduction-related reasons. 
In the 20-24 and 25-34 age 
groups, women were more than 
three times as likely as men to be 
hospitalized (approximately 21% 
versus 7%). Outside what is 
typically regarded as the child- 
bearing span, however, men were 
more likely to be hospitalized 
than women, with the largest 
differences concentrated in the 


65 and over age range. In the 75 
and over age group, more than 
four out of 10 women were 
hospitalized, compared with a 
figure approaching six out of 10 
men. In terms of length of stay 
patterns, women generally have 
average length of stay patterns 
that are either similar, or shorter 
than those of men at similar ages. 
However, in the 75 and over age 
group, while women were less 
likely to be hospitalized than men, 
those who were stayed, on 
average, more than one week 
longer than men. This finding may 
be due to the availablility of social 
support in view of the high 
proportion of women who are 
widowed in the older age groups. 
Table 20 examines the 
leading causes of hospitalization 
ranked in terms of the number of 
separations that they account for. 
They have been grouped 
according to the Chapters of the 
International Classification of 
Diseases. The leading cause of 
hospitalization among women in 
Canada in 1985-86 was pregnancy 
and deliveries, at one in four, fol- 
lowed by diseases of the digestive 
system and the genito-urinary 
system at one out of 10 each. In 
terms of the actual amount of 
hospital care provided, however, it 
may be seen that while one out of 
every four hospital stays among 
women was associated with 
pregnancy and deliveries, this 
cause accounted for fewer than 
one out of 10 days of hospital 
care. In contrast, while mental 
disease accounted for fewer than 
one out of 20 hospital separations, 
one in five days spent in hospital 
by women was for this cause. In 
terms of the amount of hospital 
care, mental disease was the 
leading cause of hospitalization 
among women in 1985-86, 
although it ranked only tenth in 
terms of the number of separa- 
tions. Similarly, while diseases of 
the circulatory system accounted 
for fewer than one out of 10 
hospital separations, they 
accounted for nearly one out of 
five hospital days. Among men, 
circulatory system diseases were 
the leading causes of hospitaliza- 
tion in 1985-86 (15%), followed by 
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diseases of the digestive system 
(14%), and diseases of the respi- 
ratory system (13%). As was the 
case for women, mental disease 
accounted for the greatest number 
of hospital days among men 
(26%), followed by diseases of the 
circulatory system. 

In 1987, some 63,585 thera- 
peutic abortions were performed 
on Canadian residents in accre- 
dited and approved hospitals in 
Canada (Table 21). While there 
was a Slight increase between 
1986 and 1987, the 1987 total 
remains below the peak figure of 
66,254 which was recorded in 
1982. In 1987, there were 10 
therapeutic abortions performed 
for every 1,000 women aged 15- 
44. This rate has remained stable 
since the mid-1970s. In relation to 
live births, there were 17 
therapeutic abortions per 100 live 
births in Canada in 1987. This rate 
has remained at approximately this 
level since 1978. 

Table 22 examines trends in 
numbers and rates of therapeutic 
abortions by the age groups of 
women obtaining the abortions. In 
1987, almost one in three thera- 
peutic abortions were obtained by 
women aged 20-24 and one in five 
was performed on women in the 
25-29 age group. One in five 
therapeutic abortions was per- 
formed on women under age 20. 
When these therapeutic abortions 
are expressed as a rate per 1,000 
women, the highest rates were 
observed between the ages of 18 
and 24. After age 24, the rate 
dropped steadily, to a level of 
fewer than two per 1,000 women 
aged 40-44. Although there have 
been some fluctuations, thera- 
peutic abortion rates have been 
fairly stable among the age groups 
since the mid-1970s. 

Table 23 assesses the 
relative magnitude of the 
therapeutic abortion rate by age 
group with respect to the live birth 
rate. As a result of a declining live 
birth rate and an increasing 
therapeutic abortion rate, thera- 
peutic abortions as a proportion of 
live births have doubled in the 
youngest age groups since the 
mid-1970s. In the 15-19 age 
group, there were two therapeutic 
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abortions for every three live 
births in 1987, and one for every 
five live births in the 20-24 age 
group. In the older age groups, 
the ratio of therapeutic abortions 
to live births has remained fairly 
stable between 1975 and 1987. 
The lowest rate of therapeutic 
abortions to live births was 
observed in the 25-29 and 30-34 
age groups in 1987 at one to 10. 
In the 40-44 age group, there was 
one therapeutic abortion for every 
two live births in 1987, although 
both rates were very low 
compared with those in younger 
age groups. 


Attitudes about and toward 
health 


Previous sections of this chapter 
have looked at health as 
measured through mortality 
statistics, and on the prevalence 
of disability and selected health 
conditions. 

The 1985 General Social 
Survey asked respondents how 
they would rate their health 
compared to other persons their 
own age, how satisfied they were 
with their health, and how happy 
they were. In Table 24, it may be 
seen that, overall, almost one in 
three women aged 15 and over 
reported their health to be excel- 
lent, and fewer than one in five 
assessed their health to be fair or 
poor. Among age groups, the 
best health was reported by 
women aged 25-44. Four out of 
10 women in this group reported 
that their health was excellent, 
and just one out of 10 reported 
fair or poor health. Older women 
were much more likely to report 
poor health than younger women. 
Four out of 10 women aged 65 
and over reported fair or poor 
health, and fewer than one out of 
five reported excellent health. A 
similar age pattern of self- 
reported health was observed 
among men. 

The majority of women 
aged 15 and over reported that 
they were satisfied with their 
health; just over one in ten 
women indicated that they were 
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somewhat or very dissatisfied with 
their health (Table 25). There was 
little variation in levels of satisfac- 
tion below age 65. In the 65 and 
over age group, however, women 
were twice as likely to express dis- 
satisfaction with their health as the 
total female population, at one in 
four. Men aged 65 and over were 
somewhat less likely to express 
dissatisfaction with their health 
than women of the same age. 
Fewer than one in 20 women 
aged 15 and over reported that 
they were either somewhat or very 
unhappy (Table 26). Little variation 
in the proportion of women 
reporting unhappiness was evident 
across age groups. Women aged 
65 and over were somewhat less 
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likely to report being "very happy" 
and more likely to report being 
"somewhat happy” than those in 
younger age groups. There was 
very little difference between men 
and women in the proportion 
reporting unhappiness; however, in 
every age group, except that of 65 
years and over, men were slightly 
less likely than women to report 
being "very happy” and more 
likely to report being "somewhat 
happy”. 

Table 27 examines trends 
related to two aspects of repro- 
ductive health. First, it may be 
seen in the 15-29 age range that 
the hospital separation rates for 
Pelvic Inflammatory Disease have 
increased among the youngest 


age groups relative to levels 
observed during the early 1970s. 
Among age groups, the highest 
rates observed in 1984-85 were 
among women aged 20-29, at ap- 
proximately 400 separations per 
100,000 women. Among women 
aged 35-44, hospitalization rates 
for Pelvic Inflammatory Disease 
have declined since the 1970s. 

Table 28 also shows the 
trend in the rate of ectopic 
pregnancy in Canada since the 
early 1970s. The rate of ectopic 
pregnancy per 100 pregnancies 
(including live births, stillbirths 
and therapeutic abortions) has 
more than doubled between 1972 
and 1984-85, reaching 12.9 per 
1,000 pregnancies. 
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Table 1. Life expectancy, by selected ages and sex, Canada, 1941-1986 


Life expectancy at 


Birth Age 20 Age 40 Age 65 
Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men 
%o 

1941 66.3 63.0 51.8 49.6 34.0 31.9 14.1 12.8 
1951 70.8 66.3 54.4 50.8 35.6 32.5 i526, 13:3: 
1956 72.9 67.6 Bae Bee 36.7 CRT 15.6 ewe 
1961 74.2 68.4 56.7 Sips 37.5 33.0 16.1 Wes 
1966 75.2 68.8 Bi a! Saas 38.2 33.0 16.7 13.6 
1971 76.4 69.3 58.2 Bier 39.0 SISLZ eS StF 
1976 Tepes) 70.2 59.0 52.1 39.7 33.6 18.0 14.0 
1981 79.0 71.9 60.1 53.4 40.7 34.7 18.9 14.6 
1986 79.7 73.0 60.7 54.3 41.2 SY5).I5) 19.1 14.9 


Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 


Table 2. Standardized death rates', by selected causes and sex, Canada, 1977 and 1987 


Women Men 

Cause of death 
% Change % Change 
1977 1987 1977-87 1977 1987 1977-87 

%e 

All malignant neoplasms 124.8 131.4 5.3 166.3 1Zo.9 5:5 
Lung cancer 12.0 22.0 83.3 50.2 57.0 a:5 
Breast cancer 26.4 27.0 2S} -- -- -- 
Diseases of the heart 182.9 116¥84,8) -24.4 289.6 208.5 -28.0 
Cerebrovascular disease 63.4 41.9 -33.9 59.6 38.9 -34.7 
Respiratory disease 30.8 31.4 1.9 S70 56.0 =1.8 
Chronic liver disease and cirrhosis 6.7 4.6 -31.3 16.0 9.6 -40.0 
Motor vehicle accidents 11.9 9.3 -21.8 Sila 23.6 -25.6 
Suicide 6.9 5.4 -21.7 19.9 19.7 -1.0 
Homicide ne) 1.4 -12.5 3.3 2.6 -21.2 
Total all causes2 548.8 474.4 -13.6 804.6 674.9 -16.1 


1 Rates per 100,000 population age-standardized to the 1971 Canadian population. 
2 Total includes all causes, not just the selected causes shown above. 
Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 


Table 3. Major causes of death, by sex, Canada, 1987 


Cause Women Men 
No. % No. % 
Diseases of the heart 25,788 30.8 31,895 Stes 
Malignant neoplasms (cancer) 21,862 26.1 265/05 26.4 
Cerebrovascular disease 7,904 9.4 5,952 5.8 
Respiratory disease 5,848 7.0 8,586 8.5 
Accidents 
(including poisonings and violence) 4,318 5.2 9,891 9.8 
Sub-total 65,720 78.5 83,079 82.1 
Other causes 17,981 PV IMS}, hes) 17.9 
Total 83,701 100.0 101,252 100.0 


Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 4. Standardized cancer incidence’, by selected sites and sex, Canada, 1976, 1981 and 1989 


Selected sites 19762 1981 19893 % change 
1976-1989 
No. % 
Women 
All cancers 208 251 256 Oo 
Breast 64 69 70 9.4 
Lung ii 19 26 136.4 
Colo-rectal 28 33 34 Cae’ 
Uterine 17 16 24 41.2 
Ovary 10 12 11 10.0 
Men 
All cancers 244 306 336 SHAT’ 
Lung 50 64 “5 50.0 
Prostate S77 47 54 45.9 
Colo-rectal 35 41 46 31.4 
Bladder 17 21 22 29.4 
Lymphoid Ue 18 20 66.7 


1 Rate per 100,000 population, standardized to the world population. 

2 Rates for 1976 do not include the province of Ontario. 

3 Estimated figures. 

Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 


Table 5. AIDS cases in Canada, by status and sex, 1979-1989 


Sen Status 

Alive Known dead Total 

No. No. 

Adults 
Women 55 95 150 
Men Ua! 1,495 2,606 
Children 
Female 9 13 22) 
Male 10 12 22 
Total 
Female 64 108 de 
Male etal Ueroly/ 2,628 


Source: Health and Welfare Canada, Federal Centre for AIDS, Surveillance Update: AIDS in Canada, July 4, 1989. 


Table 6. Population 15 years of age and over, by prevalence of selected health problems, age group and sex, 
Canada, 1985 


Percentage reporting 


Sex/Age Population Respiratory Arthritis/ 
Hypertension Heart trouble Diabetes problems rheumatism 
000s % % 
Women - Total 10,019 100.0 17.3 6.8 2.6 11.5 26.1 
15-24 years ili 100.0 aval Poe} -- 10.6 7.6 
25-44 years 4,039 100.0 9.8 BGS ee 8.1 12.9 
45-64 years 2,461 100.0 26.5 8.5 Shale 11.6 42.8 
65 years and over 1,407 100.0 42.9 2305 8.6 PEAT 62.7 
Men - Total 9,649 100.0 15.4 6.9 2.1 10.2 17.2 
15-24 years 2,186 100.0 5.8 -- -- 7.4 al 
25-44 years 4,021 100.0 Tye) ibele a 6.8 9.3 
45-64 years 2,376 100.0 PINT dies Shey 11.6 30.1 
65 years and over 1,065 100.0 32.9 28.5 8.7 Pou 45.5 


* 


High sampling variability, use with Caution. 
Source: General Social Survey, Cycle One, Health and Social Support, 1985, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 11-612E. 
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Table 7. Type of drinker and weekly volume of alcohol consumed, by age group and sex, Canada, 1985 
15-19 years 20-24 years 25-44 years 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
% 
Never drank 24.0 Cone Tea Giiel 10.7 4.1 
Former drinker 3.9* Sala Gey? -- 5.0 S15) 
Occasional drinker PTS Hee ABS 6.6* Pots 8.4 
Current drinkers and weekly 
volume of alcohol consumed: 
Less than one drink 19.8 19.7 Pri Ps 17.4 15.8 12.8 
1-6 drinks 19.7 22.9 33.0 32.4 SiS) 36.1 
7-13 drinks Sle 6.5* 6.0* 20.4 6.6 Vee 
14 drinks and over -- ak (ak Pye 16.1 Bley 14.9 
Weekly volume not known -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Total current drinkers 44.6 56.9 65.3 86.4 58.6 81.3 
Type of drinker unknown - -- -- -- - -- 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total population (000s) 945 993 1,166 1,193 4,039 4,021 
45-64 years 65 years and over 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
% 
Never drank fife 8.3 36.4 12.4 16.9 8.1 
Former drinker 70) 8.1 12-5 16.0 653 6.5 
Occasional drinker 23.1 13.4 20.3 15.1 24.1 ites 
Current drinkers and weekly 
volume of alcohol consumed: 
Less than one drink 15:5 12.7 8.4 10.9 mks eZ 13.8 
1-6 drinks 25.8 31483 14.2 22.4 2725 31.6 
7-13 drinks 7.9 13.4 Bide 11.6 6.4 14.9 
14 drinks and over peas ile: PGs 10.2 2.6 13.0 
Weekly volume not known -- - -- -- O38 Osi 
Total current drinkers 5252. 69.7 30.6 56.2 5255 7355 
Type of drinker unknown -- -- -- -- 22 0:5 * 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total population (000s) 2,461 2,376 1,407 1,065 10,019 9,649 


* High sampling variability, use with caution. 
Source: General Social Survey, Cycle One, Health and Social Support, 1985, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 11-612E. 


Table 8. 


Sex/Age 


Women - Total 
15-19 years 
20-24 years 
25-44 years 
45-64 years 
65 years and over 


Men - Total 
15-19 years 
20-24 years 
25-44 years 
45-64 years 

65 years and over 


Source: Health and Welfare Canada, The Smoking Behaviour of Canadians, 1986, Table 15. 


1966 


1970 


32.4 
24.9 
41.4 
40.0 
31.5 
10.5 


48.9 
35.7 
52.9 
59.9 
51.3 
31.4 


1977 


40.8 
26.9 
45.2 
47.0 
42.3 
Zio 


1981 


28.9 
23.4 
40.8 
33.4 
28.5 
10.8 


36.7 
22.8 
39.9 
42.6 
39.3 
21.3 


Percentage of regular cigarette smokers in the population 15 years of age and over, by age group 
and sex, Canada, selected years, 1966-1986 


1986 
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Table 9. Percentage of regular cigarette smokers in the population 15 years of age and over, by educational 
attainment, age group and sex, Canada, 1986 
Some Post- 
Sex/Age Total Less secondary Some post- secondary University 
than and no post- secondary certificate degree 
grade 9 secondary or diploma 
%o 

Women - Total (15 years 

and over) 25.8 24.4 30.3 2523 ES 10.4 
15-19 years 17.8 21.2 I fod 17.4 8.0 So 
20-24 years 32.0 34.8 41.8 26.0 24.2 BZ 
25-44 years 31.4 40.9 38.3 Sie 23.7 10.4 
45-64 years 20:3 Pi ve 27.4 Wes 2240 13.4 
65 years and over ies VOL7/ IGE NO.7 Saf, 8.8 
20 years and over 26.6 24.5 32.4 26.1 21-5 10.4 
Men - Total (15 years 

and over) 30.8 38.5 33.0 24.4 28.3 17.6 
15-19 years 17.4 28.9 17.0 8.9 9.5 -- 
20-24 years Giles 60.0 40.6 17.0 21.8 8.2 
25-44 years 35.4 49.6 40.8 34.1 305 19.3 
45-64 years 33.6 42.1 Sar2 23.9 Sy27/ 18.8 
65 years and over 18.6 Zon 14.4 2.6 14.5 4.7 
20 years and over C256 39.0 SGr2 25.9 28.5 76 


Source: Health and Welfare Canada, The Smoking Behaviour of Canadians, 1986, Table 3. 


Table 10. Use of selected drugs and substances within past 12 months, by age group and sex, Canada, 1985 


Drug/substance - % reporting use 


Sex/Age Population Sleeping Tranquilizers Stimulants Marijuana/ Cocaine 
pills hashish 

000s % 
Women - Total 9,989 10.1 8.0 1.9 4.3 0.6* 
15-24 years 2,130 Sal 4.3 Xe) 1241 1635 
25-34 years 2,250 5.4 4.7 228 4.5 -- 
35-44 years 1,760 8.8 8.2 -- eee 
45-54 years 1,257 Ties 10.0 -- -- 
55-64 years 1,199 ies) lat 26 == Pe 
65 years and over 1,392 22.8 14.1 -- -- -- 
Men - Total 9,623 6.1 4.7 1.8 6.9 1.3 
15-24 years 2,203 Z0% PASSE 3.9 WAS rier 
25-34 years 2225 4.2 3325 eck ney} 2:3" 
35-44 years 1,769 6.4 6.7 = (Pde 
45-54 years le2os 4.0* oe -- -- 
55-64 years 1,108 9.0 8.1 Paxaye 
65 years and over 1,054 18.1 8.0 == 


* 


High sampling variability, use with caution. 
Source: Health and Welfare Canada, Health Promotion Survey, 1985. 
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Table 11. Population 15 years of age and over, by activity level, age group and sex, Canada, 1985 


Activity level 
Sex/Age Total Sido OR LL = ee a a ee = 
Sedentary Moderately Active Not 
active Stated 
000s % % 
Women - Total 10,019 100.0 29.4 47.1 22.5 0.9* 
15-24 years Zl 100.0 16.9 40.0 41.2 1.8 
25-44 years 4,039 100.0 26.2 48.4 24.6 0.8* 
45-54 years 1,260 100.0 35.9 52m 11.0 -- 
55-64 years 1,202 100.0 36.0 49.6 14.0 -- 
65 years and over 1,407 100.0 45.7 47.5 63 -- 
Men - Total 9,649 100.0 28.1 39.8 30.6 1.4 
15-24 years 2,186 100.0 11.4 32.0 5592 53 
25-44 years 4,021 100.0 27.4 38.3 32.6 t-6= 
45-54 years Wy ASVi 100.0 44.3 40.3 11320 2:45 
55-64 years 1,109 100.0 42.7 47.0 10.2 -- 
65 years and over 1,065 100.0 CLO 7 53.8 147 


* 


High sampling variability, use with caution. 
Source: General Social Survey, Cycle One, Health and Social Support, 1985, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 11-612E. 


Table 12. Population 20 years of age and over, by body mass index, age group and sex, Canada, 1985 


Body mass index 


Sex/Age Total 

Underweight Acceptable Overweight Obese Not stated 

000s % % 

Women - Total 9,074 100.0 7.4 54.3 26.7 9.4 2.2 
20-24 years 1,166 100.0 14.7 68.5 ors Pole . 
25-44 years 4,039 100.0 8.3 61.3 Ppa 6.9 1.2 
45-54 years 1,260 100.0 She} 46.1 33.9 Ht te 5.1 
55-64 years 1,202 100.0 Bre 41.4 36.8 oes SiS. 
65 years and over 1,407 100.0 6.3 40.7 BOS 1.0, 2.6. 
Men - Total 8,656 100.0 6.4 50.9 3573 6.4 1.1* 
20-24 years 1,193 100.0 1285 64.8 20.2 -- == 
25-44 years 4,021 100.0 587, 5ae2 34.1 6.0 0.9* 
45-54 years 1,267 100.0 226 44.4 41.8 10.0 os 
55-64 years 1,109 100.0 320% 41.1 Aaa Woh? 
65 years and over 1,065 100.0 9.7 44.5 36.3 8.2 


* 


High sampling variability, use with caution. 
Source: General Social Survey, Cycle One, Health and Social Support, 1985, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 11-612E. 
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Table 14. Percentage distribution of women 18-49 years of age using contraceptives, by method of 
contraception and age group, Canada, 1984 


Percentage distribution of women using 
contraception by method 


Percentage 
Age group Number of using con- 
respondents traception Female Male 
Total sterili- sterili- Pill {UD Condom Other! 
zation zation 
000s % % 
Total - 18-49 years 5,315 68.4 100.0 35.3 12.7 28.0 8.3 9.1 6.6 
18-24 years ipoce 56.9 100.0 al 1.6 76.6 6.5 8.1 5.0 
25-29 years 986 67.7 100.0 16.5 7.9 39% V7 14.5 10.2 
30-34 years 925 74.8 100.0 SEY 16.8 ives 13.4 10.0 6.8 
35-39 years 846 78.5 100.0 54.1 17.8 Cs 8.6 7.4 SF), 
40-44 years 644 76.2 100.0 61.3 21.6 2.9 3.9 4.7 SF, 


45-49 years 591 63.6 100.0 67.6 15.4 0.3 1.6 8.8 6.4 
1 Including diaphragm, spermicides, rhythm, withdrawal and others. 


Source: 1984 Canadian Fertility Survey, Table 3 in Balakrishnan, T.R., Krotki, K., and Lapierre-Adamcyk, E., Contraceptive 
Use in Canada, 1984, Family Planning Perspectives 17, 209-215, 1985. 


Table 15. Population 15 years of age and over, by recency of last blood pressure check prior to the survey, 
age group and sex, Canada, 1985 


Recency of last blood pressure check 


Sex/Age Total 

Within 1 Between 1 More than Never Unknown/ 

year and 2 years 2 years checked Not stated 
000s % % 

Women - Total 10,019 100.0 81.6 7.0 8.1 Usr/ 1.6 
15-24 years Zt 100.0 76.7 6.1 6:9 Sg) 4.5 
25-44 years 4,039 100.0 79.8 9.1 9.7 -- 0.9* 
45-64 years 2,461 100.0 84.3 re 8.7 == -- 
65 years and over 1,407 100.0 89.2 Bale ab ale -- 
Men - Total 9,649 100.0 69.1 9.9 15.5 3.7 1.8 
15-24 years 2,186 100.0 56.2 14.1 16.8 8.4 4.4 
25-44 years 4,021 100.0 65.7 11.4 18.8 3.0 a hea 
45-64 years 2,376 100.0 79.4 5.6 12.6 We)" =o 


65 years and over 1,065 100.0 85.4 S)0) 6.6* == a3 


* High sampling variability, use with caution. 
Source: General Social Survey, Cycle One, Health and Social Support, 1985, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 11-612E. 
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Table 16. Female population 15 years of age and over, by frequency of breast examination by doctor, nurse 
and by self, by age group, Canada, 1985 
Frequency of self-examination 

Examination 
Age group Total by doctor/ Total 

nurse in past Once a Once in Less Never 

12 months month 2-3 months frequently 
000s % Yes % 

Total 9,989 64.5 100.0 37.9 18.3 17.3 23.5 
15-24 years 2,130 61.0 100.0 Sie 9.4 20.2 36.4 
25-34 years 2,250 71.9 100.0 36.7 24.7 18.6 17.8 
35-44 years 1,760 TAO 100.0 41.4 le 14.1 21.4 
45-54 years 257, 67.4 100.0 42.2 232 13.4 16.4 
55-64 years 1,199 570 100.0 44.9 19.3 16.9 14.6 
65 years and over 1,392 54.1 100.0 35:5 12.8 18.4 30.0 


Source: Health and Welfare Canada, Health Promotion Survey, 1985. 


Table 17. 


Age group 


Total 

15-24 years 
25-34 years 
35-44 years 
45-54 years 
55-64 years 


Female population 15 years of age and over, by recency of last PAP Smear Test and age group, 


Canada, 1985 


65 years and over 


. 


000s 


9,989 
2,130 
2,250 
1,760 
ion 
1,199 
1,392 


Total 


High sampling variability, use with caution. 


% 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Within 


past year 


56.4 
53.0 
Woe 
64.0 
54.0 
47.3 
31.6 


Source: Health and Welfare Canada, Health Promotion Survey, 1985. 


Recency of last PAP Smear Test 


Within past 


2-3 years 
% 


14.6 

STF 
13.6 
18.0 
okZ 
19.3 
gee. 


More than 
3 years ago 


10.4 
IEDs 
3.0* 

Wiese! 

14.6 

AAs) 

20.6 


Never 
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Table 18. Population 15 years of age and over, by number of consultations with a physician in the previous 12 
months, by age group and sex, Canada, 1985 
Number of consultations 
Sex/Age Total 
10 Not 
None 1-2 3-9 or more stated 
000s % % 
Women - Total 10,019 100.0 12.6 41.1 32.1 13.0 1.2 
15-24 years Pay 100.0 11.9 45.7 30.9 O38} = 
25-44 years 4,039 100.0 13.0 45.0 30.0 iti 0.9* 
45-54 years 1,260 100.0 1523 41.5 ChSIuS) 7.9 == 
55-64 years 1,202 100.0 12.8 38.1 32.9 14.9 
65-74 years 851 100.0 Wigs 29.1 36.4 PTE 
75 years and over 556 100.0 Holl 19.8 39.4 30.9 
Men - Total 9,649 100.0 25.6 41.3 24.4 8.1 0.5* 
15-24 years 2,186 100.0 29.2 43.3 21.5 5.8 32 
25-44 years 4,021 100.0 28.2 45.9 Dalen 4.6 
45-54 years 1,267 100.0 Lif 34.8 29.9 Tas” 
55-64 years 1,109 100.0 Wee 39.1 26.3 Sy) 
65-74 years 722 100.0 14.4 32.4 35-2 oe 
75 years and over 344 100.0 es 2516 34.9 2o.0 
“High sampling variability, use with caution. 
Source: General Social Survey, Cycle One, Health and Social Support, 1985, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 11-612E. 
Table 19. Hospitalization rates in general, psychiatric and allied special hospitals, by age group and sex, 
Canada, 1985-86 
Age group 
Total Less than 1-4 5-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-64 65-74 75 years 
1 year years years years years years years years years and over 
No. 
Women 
Separations 
per 100,000 
population 16,768 24,828 9,196 45930)" 11,465 20,688) 922336) 112,558 14,877 725,895 43,313 
Days per 
100,000 
population 217,283 V4 flO 926 24-348" 6a ive 107.761) 136,625, 121,040" 200'972 5117/5380) AS74577 
Average days 
per separation 13.0 0 4.3 4.9 525 5:3 (S11 9.6 ees) 20.0 36.4 
Men 
Separation 
per 100,000 
population 12,501 33,650 13,096 Baioe 5,948 6,556 6,667 8,067 16,499 34,325 56,106 
Days per 
100,000 
population 179,162 223: 205m OS OSM Sl GOmn4o. 987 Or Gl) “e285 693,829R 228,78 sod7,415) 1,582,758 
Average days 
per separation 14.3 6.6 4.1 5.4 8.2 10.3 11.6 11.6 13.9 18.6 28.2 


Source: 


Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Care Section, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 21. ‘Total therapeutic abortions and selected rates, Canada’, 1970-1987 


Therapeutic abortions of Canadian residents 


Number Rate per 1,000 females Rate per 

aged 15-44 years 100 live births 

1970 ip ey 20 3.0 
1971 30,923 6.6 8.5 
1972 38,853 8.2 ee 
1973 43,201 8.9 12.6 
1974 48,136 9.6 1ey7, 
1975 49,311 9.6 U7 
1976 54,478 10.3 15.1 
1977 57,564 10.6 15.9 
1978 62,290 Wiles} 17.4 
1979 65,043 ipo 17.8 
1980 6577511 tiles WT 
1981 65,053 tae WES 
1982 66,254 Le 17.8 
1983 61,750 10.2 16.5 
1984 62,247 10.2 Wess 
1985 62,712 10.2 16.7 
1986 63,462 10.2 17.0 


1987 63,585 10.2 WZ 


’ Figures based on therapeutic abortions to Canadian residents. 
Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 22. | Number of therapeutic abortions and rate per 1,000 females, by age group, Canada, 1975-1987 


Total 13-14 

years 

1975 49,311 597 
1976 54,478 665 
1977 57,564 670 
1978 62,290 599 
1979 65,043 647 
1980 65,751 559 
1981 65,053 548 
1982 66,254 516 
1983 61,750 499 
1984 62,247 451 
1985 62,712 502 
1986 63,462 392 
1987 63,585 402 
1975 8.8 Vee 
1976 O'5 1.4 
1977 9.8 5) 
1978 10.4 se 
1979 Ow ie) 
1980 10.7 1.4 
1981 10.4 1.4 
1982 10.4 1.4 
1983 9.6 ies! 
1984 9.6 ee 
1985 9.6 1.4 
1986 9.7 Waal 
1987 9.7 ee 


’ Includes therapeutic abortions to women over 44 years of age. 


18-19 
years 


Age group 
20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 
years years years years 


Number of therapeutic abortions 


7,413 
8,173 


14,354 9,584 5,262 3,165 
16,151 10,787 5,934 3,309 
17,443 diet 56 6,444 3,320 
195256 12,020 7,004 3,551 
20,520 12,544 7,358 3,535 
20,926 12,866 7,631 3,492 
21,027 12,963 Hay 3,562 
21,760 13,504 8,068 CSI 
20,0 12,846 7,764 3,978 
20,867 13,292 7,894 4,278 
20,968 13,541 8,224 4,408 
20,932 13,843 8,639 4,595 
20,239 14,272 8,892 4,735 


Therapeutic abortion rate per 1,000 females 


16.7 
eee 
19.2 
P\\5\| 
Pasi 
21.8 
aa 
2 len 
18.8 
18.8 
Web 7% 
20.5 
her! 


13.8 10.0 6.8 4.9 
USE 10.9 7.4 5.0 
18) lie WES 4.9 
Nite VLE WAS) 5.0 
18.1 We 7.9 4.8 
18.2 2s 7.9 4.5 
18.0 19.9 Toth 4.4 
18.5 12.0 79 4.5 
Wed Wile WE 4.4 
IES Hi.9 Has) 4.5 
17.8 ils 7.6 4.5 
Meh 1eeG TAS) 4.5 
18.6 120 “8 4.6 


Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 


Table 23. Age-specific live birth rates and therapeutic abortion rates, Canada, 1975, 1981 and 1987 


1975 
Live birth rate 
Therapeutic abortion rate 


1981 
Live birth rate 
Therapeutic abortion rate 


1987 
Live birth rate 
Therapeutic abortion rate 


15-191 
years 


Shs} 
W387 


26.4 
16.2 


ELS\ 
Ihe 


20-24 
years 


We 
13.8 


96.7 
18.0 


81.5 
18.6 


Age group 
25-29 30-34 35-39 
years years years 
oiee 64.4 21.6 
10.0 6.8 4.9 
126.9 68.0 19.4 
11.9 Theil 4.4 
123.0 76.3 ACh TE 
12.0 7.8 4.6 


40-442 
years 


3.4 
1.6 


1 Therapeutic abortion rate uses abortions to women under 20 in the numerator and the female population aged 15-19 in 


the denominator. 


@ Therapeutic abortion rate uses abortions to women 40 and over in the numerator and the female population aged 40-44 


in the denominator. 


Source: Canadian Centre for Health Information, Health Status Section, Statistics Canada. 


Table 24. 


Canada, 1985 


Sex/Age 


Women - Total 
15-24 years 
25-44 years 
45-64 years 

65 years and over 


Men - Total 
15-24 years 
25-44 years 
45-64 years 

65 years and over 


* 


000s 


10,019 
Qalal 
4,039 
2,461 
1,407 


9,649 
2,186 
4,021 
2,376 
1,065 


Total 


High sampling variability, use with caution. 


HEALTH 


%o 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Self-reported health status 


Excellent 


31.9 
es 
40.0 
30.6 
hott 


33.1 
33.2 
37.6 
30.5 
21.5 


Good 


49.8 
58.7 
49.3 
47.2 
42.2 


49.0 
54.8 
50.4 
43.9 
43.3 


Population 15 years of age and over, by self-reported health status, age group and sex, 


Fair/Poor 


% 


18.2 
Se 
10.6 
22.1 
39.9 


17.7 
11.9 
11.8 
25.4 
35.0 
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Not stated 


Source: General Social Survey, Cycle One, Health and Social Support, 1985, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 11-612E. 


Table 25. 


Sex/Age 


Women - Total 
15-24 years 
25-44 years 
45-64 years 

65 years and over 


Men - Total 
15-24 years 
25-44 years 
45-64 years 

65 years and over 


* 


000s 


10,019 
Zi h 
4,039 
2,461 
1,407 


9,649 
2,186 
4,021 
2,376 
1,065 


Total 


%o 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


High sampling variability, use with caution. 


Very 


satisfied 


41.5 
39.0 
43.6 
41.9 
38.3 


43.1 
43.7 
43.6 
42.4 
41.7 


Satisfaction with health 


Somewhat 
satisfied 


45.8 
O2a/ 
46.2 
44.1 
37.1 


45.7 
49.5 
46.8 
42.7 
40.8 


Somewhat/Very 


Yo 


dissatisfied 


Population 15 years of age and over, by satisfaction with health, age group and sex, Canada, 1985 


No opinion/ 
Not stated 


0.4* 


Source: General Social Survey, Cycle One, Health and Social Support, 1985, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 11-612E. 
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Table 26. Population 15 years of age and over, by reported happiness, age group and sex, Canada, 1985 


Reported happiness 


Sex/Age Total Very Somewhat Somewhat/Very No opinion/ 
happy happy unhappy Not stated 
000s % % 
Women - Total 10,019 100.0 50.5 44.9 4.2 0.5* 
15-24 years 2,111 100.0 52.5 43.9 See == 
25-44 years 4,039 100.0 53.2 43.2 3.4 -- 
45-64 years 2,461 100.0 47.5 46.0 5.6 = 
65 years and over 1,407 100.0 44.9 49.3 5:6" -- 
Men - Total 9,649 100.0 46.0 49.4 3.6 1.0 
15-24 years 2,186 100.0 45.9 50.5 Bolt” -- 
25-44 years 4,021 100.0 47.1 49.3 2.6 0.9* 
45-64 years PCMAG, 100.0 44.1 49.5 Seo Leis 
65 years and over 1,065 100.0 46.3 46.8 S7/ -- 


* 


High sampling variability, use with caution. 
Source: General Social Survey, Cycle One, Health and Social Support, 1985, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 11-612E. 


Table 27. Hospital separations for pelvic inflammatory disease, age-specific rates!, by age group, Canada, 
selected years, 1972-1984/85 


Age group 

15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 Total 

years years years years years years 
1972 202.9 328.8 323.8 295.9 242.8 153.8 259.8 
1976 245.6 380.3 329.5 292.0 (a \\P2 Pe WSMe 276.8 
1980/812 281.0 432.0 374.1 295.3 195.3 128.3 301.6 
1983/84 PST 404.7 Soiree 279.1 188.5 116.2 289.6 
1984/85 286.6 403.3 370.6 28576 191.5 113.0 289.1 


1 Per 100,000 females. 

2 Since 1980-81, all hospital morbidity data have been reported by fiscal year. 

Source: Health and Welfare Canada, Division of STD Control, Bureau of Communicable Disease Epidemiology, Sexually 
Transmitted Disease in Canada, 1987, Table 15. 


Table 28. Incidence of ectopic pregnancy in Canada', selected years, 1972-1984/85 


Ectopic2 Reported3 Ectopic pregnancies 

pregnancies pregnancies per 1,000 pregnancies 

No. % 

1972 2,449 399,196 6.1 
1976 2,913 424,935 6.9 
1980/814 4,123 443,205 9.3 
1983/842 5,287 441,331 12.0 
1984/85 TUS 446,927 12.9 


’ Excluding Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 

2 1972-1982 data for Prince Edward Island adjusted for overcount. 

3 Live births, stillbirths, legal abortions, ectopic pregnancies. 

4 Since 1980-81, all hospital morbidity data have been reported by fiscal year. 

Source: Health and Welfare Canada, Division of STD Control, Bureau of Communicable Disease Epidemiology, Sexually 
Transmitted Disease in Canada, 1987, Table 16. 


WOMEN IN THE 
JUSTICE SYSTEM 


his section provides a 
T descriptive review of 

females in Canada’s justice 
system. Most of the contents are 
based on the information available 
from the Canadian Centre for 
Justice Statistics of Statistics 
Canada. The emphasis relates to 
describing females involved in 
Canada’s justice system at the 
national level only. 

The information presented in 
this section covers the areas of: 
adult women and criminal activity; 
young women in conflict with the 
law; women involved in homicide 
(suspects and victims); women in 
policing; women in correctional 
facilities, and victimization. 


Adult women and criminal 
activity 


This section describes the 
involvement of adult females (18 
years of age and over) in criminal 
offences in Canada from 1979- 
1988, providing an overview of 
their activity in total Criminal Code 
offences, crimes of violence, 
property crimes, drug offences 
and impaired driving offences. 

A small but growing 
proportion of adults charged with 
criminal offences are women. In 
1988, women accounted for just 
over 17% of adults charged with 
total Criminal Code offences, up 
slightly from 15% in 1979 (Table 
1, Figure 1). 


Crimes of violence: The 
offences that women are charged 


with are generally of a non-violent 
nature. Among adults charged 
with crimes of violence, women 
have occupied a very small 
proportion of adults charged with 
such offences from 1979 to 1988. 
During this 10-year period, they 
have accounted for an average of 
9.6% of all adults charged with 
crimes of violence in Canada. 

As shown in Table 2 and 
Figure 1, women’s involvement in 
crimes of violence has been 
relatively low and quite stable 
during the past ten years in 
Canada. Of all adults charged with 
crimes of violence in 1979, 9.0% 
were women. This proportion rose 
slightly to 9.9% in 1988 (Table 2, 
Figure 1). 

Figure 2 provides an overview 
of the distribution of women and 
men charged with crimes of 
violence in Canada by type of 
offence for 1988. It is interesting 
to note that the relative proportions 
of women and men charged by 
type of violent offence are quite 
similar. For instance, in 1988, the 
overwhelming majority of both 
women and men were charged 
with assault and robbery offences 
(97.0% women and 97.5% men) 
(Figure 2). 


Property offences: Among all 
Criminal Code offences, the 
largest proportion of adult females 
are charged with property 
offences. During the ten years 
from 1979 to 1988, of all adults 
charged, the average proportion of 
women charged with property 
crimes was 20.9%. The pro- 
portion of adult women charged 


with property offences has risen 
slightly during this ten-year 
period from approximately 21% 
in 1979 to 23% in 1988 (Table 3). 

The distribution of adult 
females and males charged with 
property crimes, by type of 
offence in 1988 is provided in 
Figure 3. In 1988, the majority of 
women and men were charged 
with theft ($1,000 and under). 
The proportion of women charged 
with these types of thefts was 
almost double the proportion of 
men charged (65.4% women and 
38.5% men). The high proportion 
of women charged with thefts 
$1,000 and under is largely 
attributed to their involvement in 
shoplifting offences. Of the total 
adult females charged with 
property crimes in 1988, 56.1% 
were charged with shoplifting 
offences (value of $1,000 and 
under). 


Drug offences: The involvement 
of adult women in Narcotic 
Control Act and Food and Drugs 
Act offences has been relatively 
stable throughout the ten-year 
period from 1979 to 1988. Adult 
women have represented an 
average of 12.7% of all adults 
charged with such offences 
throughout this period. Similar to 
other criminal offences, adult 
males continue to predominate in 
this category of criminal offences 
(Table 4, Figures 1 and 4). 

As depicted in Figure 4, of all 
drug offences, the majority of 
both women and men were 
charged with cannabis 
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offences in 1988 (60.1% and 
72.1%, respectively). During the 


same year, a greater proportion 
of women than men were 


Distribution of adult women charged with selected 
criminal offences, by selected types of offences, 
Canada, 1979-1988 


Figure 1 


% 


25 


Property offences 


Total Criminal Code offences a 
nS 
SS Or 


0 ————————— OO —————— 


Crimes of violence 


cana ht al al al ae le tL la net te 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985" 1986 11987 1988 


Source: Canadian Crime Statistics, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue 85-205. 


charged with cocaine, heroin, 
controlled drug offences and 
other Narcotic Control Act 
offences. 


Impaired driving offences 
(Adults and youth): As shown 
in Table 5, the number of females 
(adults and juveniles/young 
offenders) charged with impaired 
driving offences has shown a 
25% increase during the ten 
years from 1979 to 1988 (from 
8,053 to 10,090 females 
charged). During the same 
period, the number of males 
charged with impaired driving 
offences has experienced a 24% 
decline. In 1979, females 
represented just over 5% of all 
persons charged with impaired 
driving offences. This proportion 
grew to just over 8% in 1988. 

Figure 5 depicts the 
distribution of impaired driving 
offences from 1979 to 1988 
according to the sex of the 
person charged. 


Figure 2 Distribution of adult women and men charged with crimes of violence, by type 


of offence, Canada, 1988 


() women 


Abduction Attempted 


murder 


Assault! Robbery 


’ Includes sexual and non-sexual assaults. 


| Men 


Other 
sexual offences 


Homicide 


Source: Canadian Crime Statistics, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 85-205. 
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Figure 3 Distribution of adult women and men charged with property crimes, by type of offence, 
Canada, 1988 


% 
70 


ea Women Be] Men 


60 
50 
40 
30 


20 


Break and enter Possession Theft Theft - 
$1,000 and under of over $1,000 motor vehicles 
stolen goods 


Source: Canadian Crime Statistics, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 85-205. 


Figure 4 Distribution of adult women and men charged with drug offences, by type of drug, 
Canada, 1988 


Ee] Women [ER4 Men 


Cannabis Cocaine Other NCA! Heroin Restricted Controlled drugs 
drugs drugs (trafficking) 


’ Narcotic Control Act drugs (i.e. cannabis, heroin, cocaine and other NCA drugs). 
Source: Canadian Crime Statistics, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 85-205 
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for Criminal Code and Federal 
Statute offences. In April 1984, 
the procedural aspects of the 
Young Offenders Act had 
replaced the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act, with the 
minimum age set at 12. Although 
the uniform maximum age 
provisions of the Young 


Young women in conflict 
with the law (Young 
offenders) 


It should be noted that Federal 
legislation passed in April 1985 
extended the juvenile age limits 
in Canada to under the age of 18 


Figure 5 Distribution of persons charged! with impaired 
driving offences, by sex, Canada, 1979-1988 


100 
a 
Men 
80 
60 
40 
20 
Women 
aera eacac ce 
O ce OS EO eS ee ee ee ee 
1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 


’ Includes adults and juveniles/young offenders. 
Source: Traffic Enforcement Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, 
Statistics Canada. 


Figure 6 Distribution of female juveniles/young offenders 
charged with criminal offences, by selected types 
of offences, Canada, 1979-1988 


30 
Drug offences 
25 
Crimes of violence 
Property offences 
10 
a Total Criminal Code 


offences 
ee RS Ma i i a el Ph 
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Offenders Act were implemented 
in April 1985, the maximum age 
varied from April 1984, being 17 
in Quebec and Manitoba, 16 in 
British Columbia and 
Newfoundland, and 15 in all 
other provinces and territories. 
Provinces were to pass 
legislation to bring their age 
limits for juveniles in line with 
Federal legislation. 

Prior to the passing of the 
Young Offenders Act, the juvenile 
age limits were established by 
the provinces/territories and these 
varied across Canada. For 
purposes of this report, young 
offenders represent those 
persons 12-17 years of age 
during 1985 and adults are those 
individuals 18 years of age and 
over. 

Female youth occupy a 
relatively small proportion of 
young offenders charged with 
criminal offences in Canada. 
During the ten-year period from 
1979 to 1988, females repre- 
sented an average of 14.6% of 
total young offenders charged 
with total Criminal Code offences 
during this period. Although the 
proportion of female youth 
charged with Criminal Code 
offences has increased from 
13.7% in 1979 to 16.6% in. 1988, 
the annual proportions have been 
quite stable (Table 6, Figure 6). 


Crimes of violence: As in the 
case of female adults, the 
offences that young females are 
charged with are mostly of a non- 
violent nature. Of the total young 
offenders charged with crimes of 
violence, an average of 17.6% of 
young females have been 
charged during the ten-year 
period from 1979 to 1988. 
Female youth charged with 
crimes of violence has increased 
steadily throughout these ten 
years (from 18.0% in 1979 to 
20.0% in 1988) (Table 7, 

Figure 6). 

Figure 7 provides an 
overview of the distribution of 
female and male youths charged 
with crimes of violence by type of 
offence in Canada during 1988. 
The majority of female youth 
charged with crimes of violence 
involved offences of assault 
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Figure 7 Distribution of young offenders charged with crimes of violence, by type of offence 


and sex, Canada, 1988 
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(90.8%) and robbery (7.7%). Itis 
interesting to note that in 1988, 
the proportion of female youth 
charged with assault offences 
was greater than that shown by 
their male counterparts (90.8% 
and 82.7%, respectively). The 
proportion of male youth charged 
with robbery offences in 1988 
was almost twice as great as the 
proportion of females charged 
with the same type of offence 
(14.9% and 7.7%, respectively). 


Property offences: During the 
ten-year period from 1979 to 
1988, female youth represented 
an average of 14.9% of all youth 
charged with property offences in 
Canada. The proportion of 
female youth charged with 
property crimes has been fairly 
stable since 1984, and the same 
pattern can be observed in the 
proportion of young males 
charged with property offences 
(Table 8, Figure 6). 

Figure 8 provides an over- 
view of female and male youths 
charged with property crimes by 


type of offence in Canada during 
1988. As depicted, of all young 
females charged with property 
offences in 1988, almost three- 
quarters were charged with 
offences of theft at a value of 
$1,000 and under. Of these 
thefts, 84.0% of the females were 
charged with shoplifting offences. 
Among the male young offenders 
charged with offences of theft 
($1,000 and under), 47.0% were 
charged with shoplifting offences. 
In 1988, the largest concentration 
of female and male youths 
charged with property offences 
was in relation to shoplifting 
(property value of $1,000 and 
under) (60.6% and 19.9%, 
respectively). 

In 1988, the proportion of 
young female offenders charged 
with property crimes involving 
fraud was considerably greater 
than the proportion shown by 
young males (6.4% and 2.9%, 
respectively). Although female 
young offenders were to some 
extent involved in break and 
enter, a greater proportion of 


male youth were charged with 
such offences (10.9% and 
36.3%, respectively) (Figure 8). 


Drug Offences: During the 
period 1979 to 1988, an average 
of 18.5% of all youths charged 
with Narcotic Control Act and 
Food and Drugs Act offences 
have been female. This 
proportion is considerably 
greater than the average 
proportion (12.7%) occupied by 
adult females for the same 
category of offences. While the 
proportion of drug offences 
among male youth charged with 
criminal offences has shown an 
increase from 1979 to 1988 
(from 71.6% to 84.2%), that of 
young females charged with 
these offences has been 
declining (from 28.4% to 15.8%) 
(Table 9, Figure 6). 

As shown in Figure 9, the 
majority of both female and male 
youths charged with drug 
offences in 1988 involved 
cannabis (80.2% and 87.6%, 
respectively). In the same year, 
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Figure 8 Distribution of young offenders charged with property crimes, by type of offence 


and sex, Canada, 1988 
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the proportion of female youth 
charged with cocaine offences 
was more than double that of 
their male counterparts (10.8% 
and 4.2%, respectively). Heroin- 
related charges against females 
were sightly higher than for males 
in 1988; of all youths charged 
with drug offences, 0.7% of 
females were charged with heroin 
offences, while 0.4% of males 
were Charged with the same type 
of offences. (Figure 9). 


Young offender information is 
also collected by the Youth Court 
Survey, of the Canadian Centre 
for Justice Statistics, which 
describes federal statute viola- 
tions heard before youth courts in 
Canada; this survey generates 
statistical information by fiscal 
year on charges, persons and 
cases involving accused who are 
12 to 17 years of age. The survey 
has two major limitations: the 
national data exclude Ontario for 
all years and the Northwest 
Territories after 1985-86; and 


coverage elsewhere is 
incomplete so that these data 
must be interpreted as indicators 
of caseload and case charac- 
teristics rather than precise 
measures. 


Size and age of the caseload: 
Females represented a small 
proportion of young persons 

who appeared before youth 
courts in Canada. In terms of 
cases heard by youth courts, 
overall, only 14.4% were against 
females in 1988-89. Females who 
appeared before youth court 
were typically 15 years of age or 
older. In 1988-89, 12 to 14 year 
olds accounted for less than one- 
third of young females. Most 
females generally faced only 1 or 
2 charges; in 1988-89, 
approximately 80% of females 
had either 1 or 2 charges laid 
against them. 


Nature of the offence: The 
majority of females who appeared 
before youth courts were charged 
with property offences. Overall, in 
1988-1989, 59% of young 


females had as a principal 
charge a property offence, 19% 
a violent offence, 11% an "Other 
Criminal Code" offence, 7% a 
Young Offenders Act offence, 
3% a drug-related offence and 
1% an "Other Federal Statute" 
offence (Table 10). Cases 
involving females were slightly 
less likely to result in a guilty 
finding than those involving 
males. 

The majority of young 
females who appeared for a 
property offence were charged 
with theft under $1,000 as a 
principal charge. More than 
three-quarters of those who 
appeared for a violent offence 
were Charged with assault and a 
large proportion of "Other 
Criminal Code" charges dealt 
with "escapes" or "failure to 
appear”. 


Decisions and dispositions: 
Most females who appeared 
before youth court were found 
guilty. Of all cases heard in 
youth courts involving females in 
1988-89, 72% resulted ina 
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Figure 9 Distribution of young offenders charged with drug offences, by type of drug and sex, 


Canada, 1988 
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finding of guilty for at least one 
charge, whereas 4% were either 
dismissed or resulted in a finding 
of not guilty. Charges for which 
proceedings were stayed or 
withdrawn accounted for 12% and 
11%, respectively (Table 11). 
Probation was the most 
common disposition assigned to 
females found guilty of an 
offence. In 1988-89, of all cases 
with guilty findings, 52% were 
assigned probation as the most 
significant disposition, 13% 
resulted in fines, 10% in open 
custody, 10% in community 
service orders, 5% in secure 
custody and 10% in other types 
combined. Young males were 
twice as likely as females to be 
assigned to secure custody. 


Women involved in 
homicide 


Homicide offences include the 
Criminal Code offences of first 
degree murder, second degree 
murder, manslaughter and 


infanticide. One "offence" is 
counted for each victim. Deaths 
caused by criminal negligence, 
suicide, accident or justifiable 
homicide are not included in this 
definition. 

It should be noted that a 
homicide suspect is defined as 
one of the following: 1) a person 
identified (and in most cases, 
charged) as having committed 
either, murder, manslaughter or 
infanticide; or 2) a person 
suspected by police as having 
committed a homicide offence, but 
is known to have subsequently 
died prior to or after arrest. 


Homicides by sex of victim, 
Canada, 1961-1988: Since 
information was first collected on 
homicide incidents in 1961, there 
have been 14,351 victims whose 
sex was known. Of these, females 
represented 36.5% of the total and 
conversely, males 63.5% (Figure 
10, Table 12). 

There have been two distinct 
trends in terms of homicide 
victims by sex. From 1961 to 
1970, females accounted for over 


41% of homicide victims. Since 
that time, they have comprised 
approximately 35% of all 
victims. In 1988, the proportion 
of female victims (35.1%) was 
very similar to the previous ten- 
year average (Figure 10, Table 
12). 


Sex of homicide victims and 
suspects, 1988: Males are 
consistently more likely than 
females to be involved in a 
homicide, either as a victim and 
even more so as a suspect. In 
1988, males accounted for 
almost two-thirds of homicide 
victims and almost 90% of 
suspects (Figure 11, Table 13). 

The 1988 ratio of male to 
female victims is the same as 
the previous ten-year average. 
During this past decade, there 
was relatively little variation in 
this figure as males have 
generally been twice as likely to 
be victims of homicide as 
females. 

The ratio of male to female 
suspects in 1988 altered slightly 
from the previous ten-year 
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Figure 10 Homicide offences, by sex of victim, Canada, 
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average. Whereas males were 
approximatley six and one-half 
times as likely to be the suspect 
in the previous ten years, In 
1988, the ratio was almost 8:1 
(Figure 11, Table 13). 


Relationships between 
homicide suspects and 
victims, 1988: Nearly four out of 
every five (78.7%) solved 
homicides in 1988 involved 
suspects and victims who were 
known to each other. Overall, 
36.1% of offenders and victims 
were domestically-related, 42.6% 
were acquainted through 
business or social situations, 
while another 21.2% were 
strangers. This distribution is 
fairly similar to that of the 
previous ten-year average, 
representing a slightly smaller 
proportion of domestic homicides 
and a slightly elevated proportion 
of acquaintance-related 
homicides (Table 14). 


Suspects 
N=514 


2 Population data were obtained from “Postcensal Annual Estimates of Population, by Marital Status. Age. Sex and 
Components of Growth for Canada, Provinces and Territories, June 1, 1988”, Catalogue 91-210. 


Source: Homicide Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 


In 1988, 57.4% of all female 
victims of homicide were killed by 
someone with whom they shared 
a domestic relationship, whereas 
only 24.4% of male victims were 
killed in such a situation. 
Conversely, over half of all male 
victims were killed by an 
acquaintance compared with less 
than a quarter of female victims. 
Strangers killed males and 
females in more similar 
proportions (22.8% and 18.3%, 
respectively). These patterns are 
very similar to those of the 
previous ten-year averages. 


Immediate family 
relationships in solved 
homicides: In 1988, a homicide 
committed by an immediate 
family relation accounted for 30% 
of all solved homicides in 
Canada. This proportion is lower 
than the previous year (34.9%) 
and the previous ten-year 
average (33%). Of the 143 
immediate family relationship 
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homicides in 1988, almost one- 
half were women killed by their 
husbands (70), 32 were killed by 
a parent, 21 were men killed by 
their wives, 11 were parents of 
the suspect and 9 were victims of 
a sibling. 

When examining the 
proportion of men who killed their 
wives in relation to immediate 
family member homicides only 
(49%), it may appear that more 
men killed their spouses (Figure 
12). However, when looking at the 
actual figures the number of 
husbands who killed their wives 
was one of the lowest in the last 
ten years. 

The number of parents killed 
by a son or daughter, as a 
percentage of all immediate 
family killings, is lower than in 
any of the previous ten years. 


Marital status of homicide 
victims and suspects, by sex, 
1988: In any given year, the 
majority of homicide victims are 
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either single or married (legal or 
common-law). In 1988, single 
victims accounted for 47.3% of 
total victims while married 
victims represented 32.5% of all 
victims. The highest concentra- 
tion of both males and females 
are in the single and married 
categories. Single males and 
females accounted for 50.4% 
and 41.6%, respectively of all 
victims in 1988. Married males 
accounted for 31.1% of all 
homicide victims in 1988, and 
married women represented 
35.1% of all victims during the 
same year (Table 15). 

Similar observations can be 
made with regard to sex and 
marital status of homicide 
suspects. In 1988, of all 
homicide suspects in Canada, 
84.2% were either single or 
married. Unlike homicide victims 
in 1988, the largest concen- 
tration of female homicide 
suspects were married (53.4%). 
Single female homicide 


Figure 12 Detailed distribution of immediate family relationships in solved homicides, Canada, 
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Figure 13 Distribution of methods! by which homicide victims were killed, by sex of victim, 
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suspects accounted for 29.3% of 
all female suspects in 1988 
(Table 15). 


Methods used in homicide 
offences, by sex: There are 
noticeable differences between 
male and female victims of 
homicide in terms of the methods 
used. Between 1978 and 1987, 
shootings caused the greatest 
percentage of deaths for both 
male and female victims (33.2%), 
with the proportion being noti- 
ceably higher for males (35.8% 
versus 28.5% for females) (Table 
16). In 1988, the trend continued, 
although the incidence of shoot- 
ing was lower than in any of the 
previous ten years (Figure 13). 

Though strangulation is a 
much less common method of 
committing a homicide overall, 
females are far more often the 
victims of this form of homicide 
than males. Percentages for the 
previous ten-year average as well 
as for 1988 are very similar; 
females approximately 14% and 
males 3.3% (Table 16). 


Generally it appears, that 
when superior strength by the 
offender is required to commit a 
homicide, females are more often 
the victim. 


Location of commission of 
homicide offences, by sex: 
Historically, the largest proportion 
of homicides take place in the 
victim's home. This pattern was 
maintained in 1988 with one-half 
of all victims killed in their own 
residence. This is below the 
proportion for the previous year 
but is still above the ten-year 
average of 45.3%. Of the 
remaining victims, 17.9% were 
killed in a public place, 12% in 
the work or other private place 
and 8.5% in the suspect's 
residence. The remaining 11.7% 
were killed in other or unknown 
locations (Table 17). 

The proportion of victims 
killed in their own residence was 
considerably higher for women 
than for men (63.9% versus 
42.4%). 


This pattern is consistent with 
the previous ten-year averages 
(Figure 14). 


Murder-suicide offences by 
suspect-victim relationship 
types: In 1988, 8.3% or 45 of 
542 incidents were cleared 
when the suspects took their 
own lives after they committed 
homicide. This figure represents 
the highest proportion of 
suicides in the last ten years 
(Figure 15), 

Men who kill their spouse or 
children are more likely than any 
other category of suspect of 
homicide to commit suicide 
immediately following the 
incident. Over the 1978-1987 
period, in which there were 375 
cases of murder-suicide, 30% of 
men who killed their legal wives, 
19% of those who killed their 
common-law partners and one- 
third of those who killed their 
children also killed themselves. 
This trend was even more 
pronounced in 1988. Over the 
past ten years, much lower 
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Figure 14 Distribution of homicide offences, by location of offence commission and sex of victim, 
Canada, 1988 
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Figure 15 Murder-suicide, by suspect-victim relationship types, Canada, 1988 
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Figure 16 Percentage of female police officers, Canada, 
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Statistics Canada. 


percentages of mothers (12%), 
wives (4%) and those in the 
category of other family 
relationships (4%) committed 
suicide immediately following the 
incident. 


Women in policing 


The proportion of female police 
officers has shown an observable 
increase since the early 1960s 
when data on this subject were 
first collected by Statistics 
Canada. In 1962, women 
accounted for less than 1% of total 
police officers. The proportion of 
female officers remained fairly 
constant during the 1960s. 
However, beginning in the early 
1970s, the proportion of women 
increased gradually and rose to 
over 5% in 1988 (Figure 16). 

During the past ten years, the 
proportion of females employed as 
police officers has risen from 2.0% 
of total police officers in 1979 to 
5.1% in 1988 (Table 18). 

Although the volume of 
women in police officer roles has 
been steadily increasing during 


the past ten years in Canada, 
women are still occupying largely 
administrative support positions 
within police departments. 

Women have generally 
accounted for the majority of all 
persons in the "other police 
personnel" category. Despite this 
situation, the proportion of women 
occupying such positions has 
dropped slightly during the past 
ten years (64% in 1979 to 57% in 
1988) (Table 18). 

Of the total police personnel 
in 1988, 18.8% were female (an 
increase of 1.1% over 1987), 
comprising 5.1% of police 
officers and over one-half of the 
non-police personnel. 

In 1988, among female police 
officers, the vast majority held the 
rank of constable (95.9%), 4% 
were non-commissioned officers, 
while a very small minority were 
officers (0.1%). During the same 
year, the proportion of males who 
held the rank of constable was 
less than that of women (68.1%). 
However, the proportion of men 
who were non-commissioned 
officers and officers was greater 
than the proportions occupied by 
the women (26.8% and 5.1%, 
respectively). 


Women in correctional 
facilities 


As shown in Figure 17 and Table 
19, females admitted to a 
provincial facility under sentence 
(two years less a day) vary 
slightly over the five years, 
1983-84 to 1987-88. Among the 
population incarcerated, the 
proportion of females ranges 
between 6% and 7% over the 
period. 

At the federal level, females 
admitted under a Warrant of 
Commital to a penitentiary (two 
years or more) represent 
between 2% and 3% of annual 
admissions over the five-year 
period (Table 20). 

Apart from correctional 
facilities data, where provincial 
facilities are shown, the 
remaining sections deal 
exclusively with federal 
statistics. 


Selected major offences: 
Figure 18 shows that nearly one- 
quarter of both male and female 
admissions are represented by a 
particular offence category 
during the 1983-84 to 1987-88 
period. However, these 
categories reflect two very 
different types of criminal 
activity — males (robbery, 24%) 
and females (Narcotic Control 
Act Offences, 24%). 

Another 25% of female 
admissions pertain to "violent 
offences" — including murder, 
attempted murder, 
manslaughter, other sexual 
assault and kidnapping/ 
abduction and these five 
categories also account for 18% 
of male admissions. In relation to 
major "property offences", the 
two single offences of robbery 
and break and enter account for 
45% of male admissions, but 
only 21% of female admissions. 


Deaths of inmates: Over the 
five-year period from 1983-84 
through 1987-88, a total of 235 
federal offenders have died (231 
males and 4 females). The 
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Figure 17 Provincial sentenced admissions and federal warrant of committal admissions, 
by sex, Canada, 1983-84 to 1987-88 
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Figure 18 Warrant of committal admissions to federal penitentiaries, by selected major offence 
categories and sex, Canada, 1983-84 to 1987-88 
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Figure 19 Release of federal offenders, by sex, Canada, 5-year total from 1983-84 to 1987-88 
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majority of deaths (69%) 
occurred while offenders were "in 
custody"; these included 158 
males and all 4 of the females 
who had died. Offenders who 
died while "not in custody (in the 
community under some form of 
release, i.e. temporary absence, 
parole, etc.) account for 31% of 
all deaths. 

During this five-year period, 
38% of all deaths were classified 
as "Suicide" (87 males and 2 
females). Some 26% (59 males 
and 1 female) died of “natural 
causes", while another 20% of 
deaths (46 males) were desig- 
nated as "murder". These three 
categories account for 84% of the 
235 offender deaths (Table 22). 


Releases from federal 
institutions: Over the five-year 
period 1983-84 through 1987-88, 
a total of 28,621 federal offenders 
(27,998 males and 623 females) 
were released from custody. 
Females represented only about 
2% of total releases. 


Three out of the ten 
"release" categories set out in 
Table 23 account for just over 
96% of total releases. These are: 
mandatory supervision (56.7%); 
full parole (32.4%); and expiry of 
sentence (7.6%). As well, these 
three categories combined 
account equally for both releases 
of males (96.8%) and females 
(93.7%). However, a noticeably 
higher percentage of females 
(53.1%) than males (31.9%) were 
released on full parole. 
Conversely, a markedly lower 
percentage of females (34.5%) 
than males (57.2%) were 
released on mandatory 
supervision. Yet, the percentage 
of males and females released 
upon expiry of sentence shows 
little difference — 7.7% and 6.1%, 
respectively (Figure 19). 


Lengths of sentence: Overall, 
the data in Table 24 show that on 
average, about 75% of all 
Warrant of Committal admissions 


during the five-year period 1983- 
84 to 1987-88 were less than 
five years. An additional 17% of 
all admissions involved 
sentences of "5 years and less 
than 10", and the remaining 8% 
of all admissions involved 
sentences of "10 years or 
more". 

During this five-year period, 
the two sentence length 
categories "2 years and under 
3" and "3 years and under 4" 
accounted for more than one- 
half of all female admissions — 
ranging from 50% in 1983-84 to 
60% in 1987-88. Similarly, these 
two categories accounted for 
about 60% of male admissions 
ranging from 62% in 1983-84 to 
59% in 1987-88. 

Finally, only 4% of male 
admissions over the five-year 
period were "life" sentences in 
comparison to 6% of females. 
However, it should be 
remembered that this 6% figure 
represents only an average of 6 
women per year. 


EE AY LI ES EE DE EE 
Victimization! 


In 1988, Statistics Canada’s 
General Social Survey (GSS) 
conducted a survey of persons 
15 years of age and older, 
excluding those residing full-time 
in institutions and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. Questions 
were asked dealing with 
Canadians’ experiences with 
crime, the ways in which 
Canadians perceive and react to 
crime and the criminal justice 
system, and the characteristics 
and consequences of criminal 
victimization, based on 
respondents’ experiences in the 
previous year (1987). 

For purposes of the survey, 
criminal victimization experiences 
include: sexual assault, robbery, 
assault, theft of personal 
property, theft of household 
property, motor vehicle theft, 
vandalism and break and enter. 
Personal victimization includes: 
"violent crime" (Sexual assault, 
robbery and assault), and theft of 
personal property. 


General risk of criminal 
victimization: Overall, personal 
victimization rates are higher for 
males (148 per 1,000) than for 
females (138 per 1,000). In 
general, men face greater risks of 
criminal violence (90 incidents 
per 1,000) than do women (77 
incidents per 1,000 population), 
whereas women experience 
marginally higher rates of theft of 
personal property (61 as 
compared with 58 per 1,000) 
(Table 25). 

Canadians between the ages 
of 15 and 24 face the greatest 
risks. Within this age group, 
however, rates of personal crime 
are slightly higher for urban 
females (306 per 1,000 
population) than for rural females 
(277) but higher for rural males 
(354) than for urban males (322). 


’ Extracted from Patterns of Criminal 
Victimization in Canada, General 
Social Survey, Statistics Canada, 
forthcoming. 
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These patterns emerge more 
clearly when attention is focused 
on the distinction between 
personal theft and crimes of 
violence. Whereas young urban 
and rural males have almost 
identical rates of personal theft 
(128 per 1,000 and 125 per 1,000 
population, respectively), rural 
males experience a slightly 
higher rate of criminal violence 
(229 per 1,000 population as 
opposed to 194 per 1,000 
population). In addition, while 
young urban males have a rate of 
victimization by personal theft 
that is slightly lower than that 
experienced by young urban 
females, their rate of violent 
victimization exceeds that of 
urban females by about 14%; the 
rate of violent victimization for 
rural males exceeds the rate of 
rural females by over 40%. 

It will be noted that the 
greatest differences between 
male and female levels of risk are 
found at the highest and lowest 
levels of educational achieve- 
ment. Among those with some 
secondary school or less, males 
have a rate of personal victimiza- 
tion of 161 per 1,000 compared 
with the female rate of 117 per 
1,000. However, females with a 
postsecondary degree or diploma 
have a rate of 171 per 1,000 
population compared with a rate 
of 133 per 1,000 for males at the 
same educational level (Table 
25): 

Indications are that rates of 
personal crime for those who are 
single, separated or divorced are 
twice the national average and 
three times higher than the rates 
for those who are married. For 
males, rates are considerably 
higher for those classified as 
single, while in the case of 
females, those separated or 
divorced report the highest rates. 
Marital status has stronger effects 
upon the risks of violent 
victimization than upon the risk of 
victimization by personal theft. 

Patterns of evening activity 
have important implications for 
victimization risk. Quite clearly, 
risk of personal victimization 
climbs steadily as the number of 
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evening activities per month, 
reported by the population, 
increases. 

As Table 25 demonstrates, 
the rates for males are greater 
than rates for females overall, 
though paradoxically, women 
have higher rates at each level of 
activity. This is presumably due 
to the imbalance of males in the 
highest activity levels versus 
females in the lower activity 
levels. Among both males and 
females, however, the rates of 
personal victimization climb 
steadily as evening activities 
increase. In both cases, the rates 
associated with the highest 
activity level are approximately 
five times those associated with 
the lowest activity level. The rate 
of increase for females is 
marginally greater, rising from a 
value of 56 for less than 10 
activities to 298 for 30 or more 
activities per month. 

The survey results 
demonstrate a relationship 
between patterns of alcohol 
consumption and violent 
victimization. For example, with 
assault, women non-drinkers have 
the lowest rate (43 incidents per 
1,000 population), while those 
who consume only occasionally 
experience 62, and those having 
1-6 drinks a week (the highest 
frequency for which a value was 
recorded) showed 79 assaults out 
of each 1,000 population (Table 
25). For men, the rate of assault 
was 89 per 1,000 for occasional 
drinkers, rising to a high of 166 
per 1,000 for those consuming 14 
or more per week. 


Public reactions to crime and 
the criminal justice system: An 
understanding of the ways in 
which Canadians perceive and 
react to crime and the criminal 
justice system involves three 
broad issues: (1) perceptions and 
fear of crime; (2) knowledge and 
perceptions of the criminal justice 
system; and, (3) defensive 
behaviour. 

Urban residents are more 
fearful than are those who reside 
in rural areas, and in both urban 
and rural populations, females 
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are more than three times as 
likely as males to indicate that 
they feel unsafe (Table 26). 

The additive effects of sex, 
age and residence are 
considerable and produce 
sizeable differences across sub- 
groups of the population. Elderly 
urban females, for instance, are 
eleven times as likely as rural 
males aged 25-44 to indicate that 
they do not feel safe walking 
alone after dark. 

When gender groups are 
compared, females at all age 
levels are more likely to indicate 
that they are concerned about 
attack than males who are more 
likely to be concerned about theft 
and damage to property. Women 
in both urban and rural locations 


are nearly twice as likely as males 
to express concern about physical 


violence. In general, the concern 
about attack is associated with 


urban residence while the concern 
about theft and damage is greater 


among rural residents (Table 27). 
The concern about attack is 
greatest for young urban females 
(69%) and lowest among elderly 
rural males (15%). Urban males, 
aged 45 to 64, are most 
concerned about theft (51%) and 
urban females between the ages 
of 15 and 24 are least concerned 
about this crime. With respect to 
damage to personal or household 
property, elderly rural males are 
most likely to indicate that they 
are concerned while young urban 


females express the least concern. 


The survey on victimization 


asked respondents if they did any 


of the following to protect 
themselves or their property from 
crime: changed daily routines, 
activities or avoided certain 
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places; changed phone number; 
installed new locks, bars on 
windows or burglar alarms; or 
took a self-defense course. 

There were some differences 
by sex. In general, females are 
more likely to report changed 
activity patterns and that they 
changed phone numbers while 
males are somewhat more likely to 
indicate that they installed new 
locks or burglar alarms (Table 28). 

With particular reference to 
the "changed activity” item, some 
rather strong differences emerge 
when categories of marital status 
are compared within categories of 
sex. While there are only small 
differences involving those who 
are married or widowed, strong 
patterns emerge with respect to 
those who are single, separated or 
divorced. Over one-third of single 
and separated or divorced women 
report that they engage in some 
form of behavioural limitation as 
compared with one-quarter of 
single and separated or divorced 
men. 

Victims were asked whether 
or not, as a result of their 
victimization experience, they 
found it difficult or impossible to 
carry out their main activities for 
all or most of a day. Incidents 
involving females were twice as 
likely as incidents involving males 
to result in some degree of main 
activity impairment. At each level 
for which reliable estimates can be 
made, females were approximately 
twice as likely as males to indicate 
activity limitations. Ten percent of 
males compared with 19% of 
females indicated that, as a result 
of the incident, they had trouble 
Carrying out their main activities. 
The data suggest only slight 


variation across age groups in 
the proportion reporting 
limitations of one day or more 
(Table 29). 

For those incidents which 
came to the attention of the 
police as a result of action taken 
by victims, respondents were 
asked to specify the reason for 
making the report. In general, 
the desire to "stop the incident 
or prevent its recurrence" and to 
"catch and punish the offender" 
were given as leading reasons. 

Females were more likely 
than males to report incidents in 
order to stop or prevent their 
recurrence (82%) and because 
of a need to receive protection 
(55%). Incidents involving 
males, on the other hand, were 
more likely than those involving 
females to be reported because 
of a need on the part of the 
victim to file an insurance or 
compensation claim and the 
desire to catch and punish the 
offender (Table 30). 

For incidents which did not 
come to the attention of the 
police, respondents were asked 
about their reasons for not 
reporting (Table 31). Men were 
more likely than women to state 
that "nothing was taken", that 
"the police couldn’t do 
anything” and that the event 
was "too minor" as reasons for 
not reporting. The items relating 
to the perception of the event as 
a personal matter or the desire 
not to get involved with the 
police or the courts do not 
evidence strong differences by 
the sex of victims. Fear of 
revenge was cited as areason 
for non-reporting by 17% of 
women and 4% of men. 
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Table 1. Adults charged with total Criminal Code offences!, by sex, Canada, 1979-1988 


Women Men Total 

No. % No. % No. % 
1979 52a WAZ 289,930 84.8 342,081 100.0 
1980 56,408 15.0 318,859 85.0 Si ar2 67, 100.0 
1981 59,803 S22 334,720 84.8 394,523 100.0 
1982 59,957 15:5 326,882 84.5 386,839 100.0 
1983 62,870 15.6 340,251 84.4 403,121 100.0 
1984 63,000 15.8 334,897 84.2 397,897 100.0 
1985 60,669 16.1 Ciloroail 83.9 376,290 100.0 
1986 64,966 Geo S2nrro 83.5 392,742 100.0 
1987 70,281 7foll 341,564 82.9 411,845 100.0 


1988 72,180 Wa 347,078 82.8 419,258 100.0 
1 Includes crimes of violence, property crimes, prostitution, gaming and betting, offensive weapons and other Criminal 


Code offences (excluding drugs). 
Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Canadian Crime Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 85-205. 


Table 2. Adults charged with crimes of violence', by sex, Canada, 1979-1988 


Women Men Total 

No. % No. % No. % 
1979 4,423 9.0 44,698 91.0 49,121 100.0 
1980 4,925 9.3 47,844 90.7 52,769 100.0 
1981 5,118 9.5 48,690 90.5 53,808 100.0 
1982 SRTal 9.8 48,634 90.2 53,911 100.0 
1983 6,218 9.9 56,619 90.1 62,837 100.0 
1984 6,613 9.6 61,971 90.4 68,584 100.0 
1985 6,971 9.7 64,759 90.3 71,730 100.0 
1986 7,600 9.7 71,082 90.3 78,682 100.0 
1987 8,572 9.9 78,236 90.1 86,808 100.0 


1988 93177 9:9 83,517 90.1 92,694 100.0 


1 Includes homicides, attempted murders, robberies, assaults, sexual assaults, other sexual offences and abductions. 
Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Canadian Crime Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 85-205. 


Table 3. Adults charged with property crimes', by sex, Canada, 1979-1988 


Women Men Total 

No. % No. % No. % 
1979 36,014 20.8 137,322 79.2 173,336 100.0 
1980 38,653 19.8 156,425 80.2 195,078 100.0 
1981 41,414 19.7 168,927 80.3 210,341 100.0 
1982 42,940 19.8 173,670 80.2 216,610 100.0 
1983 43,858 19.9 176,270 80.1 220,128 100.0 
1984 43,734 20.6 168,361 79.4 212,095 100.0 
1985 41,532 PPS) 151,554 78.5 193,086 100.0 
1986 41,180 PAT 148,201 78.3 189,381 100.0 
1987 42,812 Zes5 147,333 ps 190,145 100.0 


1988 43,237 22.9 145,809 Wafen 189,046 100.0 


1 Includes break and enter, theft, possession of stolen goods and fraud. 
Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Canadian Crime Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 85-205. 
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Table 4. Adults charged with drug offences', by sex, Canada, 1979-1988 


Women Men Total 

No. % No. % No. %o 
1979 444 W289) 2,984 87.1 3,428 100.0 
1980 484 13.3 33157 86.7 3,641 100.0 
1981 407 13.0 Pattie 87.0 Sh eZ 100.0 
1982 310 122 2,225 87.8 21535 100.0 
1983 338 12.6 2,348 87.4 2,686 100.0 
1984 239 ARS 1,671 8725 1,910 100.0 
1985 212 Vist 1,604 88.3 1,816 100.0 
1986 232 12.6 1ol2 87.4 1,844 100.0 
1987 266 14.3 ip595 85.7 1,861 100.0 
1988 eas) We 1,239 87.8 1,412 100.0 


1 Includes Narcotic Control Act and Food and Drugs Act offences. 
Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Canadian Crime Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 85-205. 


Table 5. Persons charged! with impaired driving? offences, by sex, Canada, 1979-1988 


Total 

Women Men persons 

charged 

No. % No. % No. 

1979 8,053 52 147,045 94.8 155,098 
1980 9,091 5.8 148,397 94.2 157,488 
1981 9,976 6.2 1S2:072 93.8 162,048 
1982 9,440 6.6 133,984 93.4 143,424 
1983 10,526 The 137,140 92.9 147,666 
1984 10,883 Teh Wee 7 92.3 142,100 
1985 9,956 7.6 WZ HTAD) 92.4 1315426 
1986 10,044 7.8 118,753 92.2 128,797 
1987 10,633 8.3 117,397 91.7 128,030 
1988 10,090 8.3 Wey 91.7 121,307 


Includes adults and juveniles/young offenders. 

In December 1985, major legislative changes were made to the Criminal Code with respect to impaired driving offences. 
Prior to this date, offences governing driving while impaired included section 234 “driving while the ability to drive is 
impaired" and section 236 "driving with more than 80 mgs. of alcohol in the blood", in addition to "failing or refusing to 
provide a breath sample" (section 238). In 1985, sections 234 and 236 were replaced with section 237 “operation of a 
motor vehicle, vessel or aircraft while impaired or with more than 80 mgs. of alcohol in the blood." The additional 
categories “causing death" or “causing bodily harm" were added in section 239. Section 238 was amended to include 
"failing to provide a blood sample". 

Source: Traffic Enforcement Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 6. Juveniles/young offenders charged with total Criminal Code offences!, by sex, Canada, 1979-1988 


Female youth Male youth Total 

No. % No. % No. % 
1979 6,298 U7 39,553 86.3 45,851 100.0 
1980 9,966 12.0 HOV 88.0 83,038 100.0 
1981 10,455 12.0 76,306 88.0 86,761 100.0 
1982 10,052 ees 65,509 86.7 75,561 100.0 
1983 10,805 13.8 67,439 86.2 78,244 100.0 
1984 10,988 16.3 56,509 83m 67,497 100.0 
1985 15,107 15.9 79,657 84.1 94,764 100.0 
1986 17,810 16.3 91,196 83.7 109,006 100.0 
1987 17,520 16.3 90,178 83.7 107,698 100.0 
1988 18,274 16.6 91,565 83.4 109,839 100.0 


1 Includes crimes of violence, property crimes, prostitution, gaming and betting, offensive weapons and other Criminal 
Code offences (excluding drugs). 
Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Canadian Crime Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 85-205. 


Table 7. Juveniles/young offenders charged with crimes of violence!, by sex, Canada, 1979-1988 
Female youth Male youth Total 

No. % No. % No. % 
1979 487 18.0 2,223 82.0 2,710 100.0 
1980 646 13.5 4,140 86.5 4,786 100.0 
1981 oi, 16.2 3,913 83.8 4,670 100.0 
1982 740 16.4 3,783 83.6 4,523 100.0 
1983 770 17.4 3,742 82.9 4,512 100.0 
1984 874 18.9 3,758 81.1 4,632 100.0 
1985 1,452 18.7 6,291 81.3 7,743 100.0 
1986 1,728 18.6 7,547 81.4 9,275 100.0 
1987 1,870 18.4 8,295 81.6 10,165 100.0 


1988 2,275 20.0 9,110 80.0 11,385 100.0 


1 Includes homicides, attempted murders, robberies, assaults, sexual assaults and abductions. 
Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Canadian Crime Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 85-205. 


Table 8. Juveniles/young offenders charged with property crimes', by sex, Canada, 1979-1988 


Female youth Male youth Total 

No. %o No. % No. Yo 
1979 5,011 14.0 30,814 86.0 35,825 100.0 
1980 8,232 12.4 57,928 87.6 66,160 100.0 
1981 8,503 12.2 61,100 87.8 69,603 100.0 
1982 85323 1335 53,183 86.5 61,506 100.0 
1983 8,894 14.0 54 :537 86.0 63,431 100.0 
1984 8,956 16.8 44,234 83.2 53,190 100.0 
1985 11,405 16.2 59,211 83.8 70,616 100.0 
1986 12,950 16.4 65,912 83.6 78,862 100.0 
1987 12,108 16.2 62,661 83.8 74,769 100.0 


1988 V2 UES) 16.4 62,130 83.6 74,289 100.0 


’ Includes break and enter, theft, possession of stolen goods and fraud. 
Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Canadian Crime Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 85-205. 
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Table 9. Juveniles/young offenders charged with drug offences', by sex, Canada, 1979-1988 


Female youth Male youth Total 

No. % No. %o No. % 
1979 19 28.4 48 71.6 67 100.0 
1980 29 23.0 97 FAG 126 100.0 
1981 21 22 78 78.8 99 100.0 
1982 12 17.4 ey/ 82.6 69 100.0 
1983 16 16.3 82 Boma 98 100.0 
1984 We 18.5 53 Ses 65 100.0 
1985 22 15.0 124 85.0 146 100.0 
1986 29 13.9 180 86.1 209 100.0 
1987 32 15.8 170 84.2 202 100.0 
1988 26 15.8 139 84.2 165 100.0 


a 


1 Includes Narcotic Control Act and Food and Drugs Act offences. 
Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Canadian Crime Statistics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 85-205. 


Table 10. — Principal charge and sex of the accused, Canada', 1984-85 to 1988-89 


Persons 

Charge 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 
Total Total 22,104 32,064 35,173 35,471 35,094 

Female youth 3,521 4,989 5,575 5,566 5,684 

Male youth 18,583 27,075 29,598 29,905 29,410 
Violent Total 3,189 4,981 5,830 5,896 6,368 
crime Female youth 454 797 898 912 1,058 

Male youth PWS 4,184 4,932 4,984 5,310 
Property Total 16,870 22,662 PB, fee 22,338 21,697 
crime Female youth 2,766 3,592 3,768 3,429 3,367 

Male youth 14,104 19,070 19,954 18,909 18,330 
Other Total 1,095 2,458 3,130 3,448 3,235 
Criminal Female youth 164 363 576 673 624 
Code Male youth 931 2,095 2,554 PUTS 2,611 
Drug- Total 907 1,824 1,935 1,750 1 Ove 
related Female youth 134 223 232 222 189 

Male youth 773 1,601 1,703 15528 16352 
Young Total 2 - 357 1,794 1,844 
Offenders Female youth - - 79 S17 387 
Act Male youth 2 - 2TKS} 1,483 1,457 
Other Total 41 139 199 245 379 
Federal Female youth 3 14 22 19 59 
Statute Male youth 38 125 il aza 226 320 


1 These data exclude Ontario for all years and the Northwest Territories after 1985-86. 
Source: Youth Court Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 11. Cases heard by youth courts, by most significant decision and sex of the accused, Canada’, 
1984-85 to 1988-89 


Cases 
Most significant 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 
decision 
Total Total 29,555 44,803 52,012 54,588 53,819 
Female youth 4,103 6,096 7,233 7,693 7,750 
Male youth 25,452 38,707 44,779 46,895 46,069 
Transfer Total 207 162 138 102 69 
to adult Female youth 7 ~ 1 3 2 
court Male youth 200 162 137 99 67 
Guilty Total 23,325 35,150 40,673 41,851 41,130 
Female youth Chas 4,577 5,300 5,550 567 
Male youth 20,212 S0%575 35;373 36,301 S5ois 
Not guilty/ Total 1,105 1,892 2,436 2,395 252 
Dismissed Female youth 130 235 347 369 328 
Male youth 975 1,657 2,089 2,026 2,193 
Proceedings Total 3,203 4,340 4,932 5,867 5,190 
stayed Female youth 596 819 910 1,055 924 
Male youth 2,607 3,521 4,022 4,812 4,266 
Withdrawn Total 1,561 3,142 Bind 4,292 4,761 
Female youth 231 454 660 an 852 
Male youth 1,330 2,688 3,092 3,581 3,909 
Other Total 154 Waly, 81 81 148 
Female youth 26 11 15 5 27 
Male youth 128 106 66 76 121 


’ These data exclude Ontario for all years and the Northwest Territories after 1985-86. 
Source: Youth Court Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 12. Distribution of homicide offences', by sex of victim2, Canada, 1961-1988 


Women Men Unknown Total homicides 

No. % No. % No. % No. % 
1961 93 39.9 140 60.1 - - 253 100.0 
1962 110 AAS 155 58.5 - - 265 100.0 
1963 105 42.2 144 SiO ~ - 249 100.0 
1964 108 42.7 145 Bae) = = 253 100.0 
1965 tals) AAeo 162 585 = = PTTL 100.0 
1966 107 42.8 143 Wha = - 250 100.0 
1967 152 45.0 185 5a 1 0.3 338 100.0 
1968 158 42.1 216 5726 1 0 875 100.0 
1969 133 34.0 258 66.0 - - 391 100.0 
1970 190 40.7 CUT 59.3 - - 467 100.0 
1971 eZ 36.4 301 63.6 - - 473 100.0 
1972 198 38.0 323 62.0 - - 521 100.0 
1973 203 S72 343 62.8 - - 546 100.0 
1974 224 Ore 376 6257 - - 600 100.0 
1975 236 BS 465 66.3 - - 701 100.0 
1976 232 CYL 436 65.3 - - 668 100.0 
1977 231 32/5 479 67.4 1 Ort HA 100.0 
1978 215 325 446 67.5 - = 661 100.0 
1979 227 36.0 404 64.0 - - 631 100.0 
1980 208 Boat 385 64.9 - - 593 100.0 
1981 245 37.6 402 62.0 1 OFZ 648 100.0 
1982 221 33.1 447 66.9 - = 668 100.0 
1983 243 35.6 439 64.4 - - 682 100.0 
1984 232 34.8 435 65.2 - - 667 100.0 
1985 253 35.9 451 64.1 ~ ~ 704 100.0 
1986 203 85.7 364 64.0 2 0.4 569 100.0 
1987 226 B52 415 64.6 1 Oe 642 100.0 
1988 202 35.1 Swe 64.9 - - 57/5) 100.0 


’ One "offence" is counted for each victim. 

2 The sex breakdown for manslaughter and infanticide offences prior to 1974 was estimated based on the breakdown for 
murder victims in those years. 

Source: Homicide Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 


Table 13. Distribution of homicide victims and suspects, by age and sex, Canada, 1988 


Victims Suspects 

% of 

% of total % of total Canadian 

Age group Female Male Total victims Female Male Total suspects population! 
Under 10 years 20 23 43 75 == 3 3 0.6 14.2 
10-17 years 11 12 23 4.0 3 43 46 8.9 pale} 
18-29 years 66 102 168 29.2 25 216 241 46.9 20.3 
30-39 years 44 93 Wei 23.8 18 101 119 Zoe 16.9 
40-49 years 32 61 93 16.2 8 50 58 les 125 
50-59 years 11 39 50 Se, 3 25 28 5.4 9.4 
60 years and over 18 43 61 10.6 1 18 19 Sur ilies: 


Total 202 373 575 100.0 58 456 514 100.0 100.0 


’ Population data were obtained from the “Postcensal annual estimates of population by marital status, age, sex 

and components of growth for Canada, provinces and territories, June 1, 1988, Vol. 6, Sixth Issue", Catalogue 91-210. 
Note: Percentages may not total 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Homicide Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 14. Distribution of solved homicide offences’, by suspect-victim relationship types and sex of victim, 
Canada, 1978-1988 


Total solved 
Domestic relationship Acquaintance Stranger homicide offences 
Victims Victims Victims Victims 

Female Male Total Female Male Total Female Male Total Female Male Total 

1978 126 Wail BVI 43 183 226 27 87 114 196 381 SITE 

1979 128 94 222 35 166 201 33 85 118 196 345 541 

1980 95 72 167 55 149 204 30 104 134 180 325 505 

1981 108 88 196 49 Tes 202 By 90 142 209 331 540 

1982 116 92 208 38 206 244 35 71 106 189 369 558 

1983 124 92 216 50 181 231 34 71 105 208 344 552 

1984 109 88 197 42 159 201 33 85 118 184 632 516 

1985 130 96 226 42 Utes) 197 38 102 140 210 353 563 

1986 Wi) 81 191 Se Wels) 167 34 89 23 176 305 481 

1987 116 94 210 45 162 207 Ci 80 107 188 336 524 

1988 97 7) ie 41 162 203 31 70 101 169 307 476 

% 1988 20.4 15.8 36.1 8.6 34.0 42.6 6.5 14.7 lee 35:5 64.5 100.0 
% Average 

1978-1987 56.1 43.9 100.0 20.7 79.3 100.0 28.4 71.6 100.0 36.1 63.9 100.0 


’ One "offence" is counted for every victim. Includes homicide offences in which there are known suspects. 
Source: Homicide Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 


Table 15. Distribution of homicide victims and suspects, by marital status and sex, Canada, 1988 


Victims Suspects 
% of 

Manitai % of total % of total Canadian 
status Female Male Total victims Female Male Total suspects population! 
Married/Common- 

law 71 116 187 B20 31 119 150 29.2 47.6 
Separated 22 23 45 7.8 “2 38 40 ras) 2.0 
Widowed 11 6 zg 3.0 2 3 5 1.0 4.9 
Divorced 14 35 49 8.5 5 21 26 Sal Zakk 
Single 84 188 Cue CNTs} We 266 283 5551 42.7 
Unknown - i 5 0.9 1 9 10 1.9 
Total 202 373 575 100.0 58 456 514 100.0 100.0 


1 Population data were obtained from "“Postcensal annual estimates of population by marital status, age, sex and 
components of growth for Canada, provinces and territories, June 1, 1988, Vol. 6, Sixth Issue", Catalogue 91-210. 

Note: Percentages may not total 100 due to rounding. 

Source: Homicide Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 16. Distribution of homicide victims, by sex and method used to commit homicide, Canada, 1978-1988 


Shooting Beating Stabbing  Strangu- Suffo- Drowning Arson Other Unknown Total 
lation cation 

1978 
Female 64 42 42 34 14 5 2 9 3 Pals, 
Male 186 109 104 18 6 3 = 16 4 446 
Total 250 151 146 52 20 8 2 25 7 661 
1979 
Female 59 39 54 38 3 10 5 ie 6 227 
Male 148 93 108 10 12 3 7 22 1 404 
Total 207 132 162 48 ifs) 13 We is) 7 631 
1980 
Female BF 35 41 22 27 3 4 11 8 208 
Male 138 82 97 11 35 5 4 11 2 385 
Total 195 We 138 oe! 62 8 8 22 10 593 
1981 
Female 58 61 64 CW 5 $) 2 12 3 245 
Male 141 94 WZ 20 4 6 2 18 5) 402 
Unknown = = 7 2 © 22 1 1 
Total 199 155 176 Si 9 fs) 4 30 9 648 
1982 
Female 80 29 49 31 16 4 1 8 3 221 
Male 168 95 133 13 19 Z 1 13 3 447 
Total 248 124 182 44 85 6 2 21 6 668 
1983 
Female 65 54 51 33 14 5 4 11 6 243 
Male 159 96 122 21 12 6) 4 20 439 
Total 224 150 es 54 26 10 8 31 6 682 
1984 
Female 65 33 52 36 20 5 2 16 232 
Male 163 81 eis 10 14 4 6 19 i 435 
Total 228 114 189 46 34 9 8 35 667 
1985 
Female 67 38 5 30 10 7 2 19 5 253 
Male HOD 80 152 WZ 10 iS) 9 28 == 451 
Total 222 118 227 42 20 Wz 11 47 re 704 
1986 
Female 64 44 41 26 6 3 5 10 4 203 
Male data 80 124 10 8 1 9 19 2 364 
Unknown -- -- -- - -- - 1 1 2 
Total Uns 124 165 . 6 14 4 14 30 7 569 
1987 
Female 68 42 51 29 11 3 9 it 6 226 
Male 132 89 133 WZ 8 5 8 ei 1 415 
Unknown -- -- -- -- -- . -- 1 1 
Total 200 131 184 41 19 8 Wh 34 8 642 
1988 
Female 46 53 48 29 6 3 a 6 4 202 
Male 123 85 119 14 4 4 8 14 2 Se 
Total 169 138 167 43 10 if 18 20 6 575 
% 1988 
Female 22.8 26.2 23.8 14.4 3.0 165 3.5 3.0 2.0 100.0 
Male 33:0 22.8 31.9 3.8 Wal sal a] 3.8 0.5 100.0 
Total 29.4 24.0 29.0 7.5 ilar ee 2.6 aro) 1.0 100.0 
% Average for 
1978-1987 
Female 28.5 18.3 22.9 13.9 ES 2.1 6 Da Pal 100.0 
Male 35.8 Bake) 29.2 3,8) onl 0.9 ee 4.6 0.5 100.0 
Unknown 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 25.0 75.0 100.0 
Total 33.2 20.4 26.9 7.0 3.9 es} Wee 4.8 ea 100.0 


Source: Homicide Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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Table 17. Homicide offences', by specific location and sex of victim, Canada, 1988 


Victim 
Location Female Male Total % of total Average 
homicides 1978-1987 
Victim’s residence 129 158 287 49.9 45.3 
Suspect’s residence 12 Si 49 8.5 7.8 
Other private place or work place 17 52 69 12.0 14.2 
Public place 24 79 103 live9 19.8 
Correctional institution -- 6 6 1.0 ee: 
Other 3 14 We 3.0 4.3 
Unknown ila 27 44 Toll Tee. 
Total 202 373 575 100.0 100.0 
1’ One "offence" is counted for every victim. 
Note: Percentages may not equal 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Homicide Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
Table 18. Police personnel’, by sex, Canada, 1979-1988 
Police officers Other personnel? Total police personnel 

Women Men Total Women Men Total Women Men Total 
1979 1,063 50,955 52,018 7,990 4,470 12,460 9,053 55,425 64,478 
1980 1,160 51,762 52,922 8,531 5,100 13,631 9,691 56,862 66,553 
1981 1,339 52,350 53,689 8,993 B27 14,120 10,332 57,477 67,809 
1982 1,437 52,226 53,663 9,450 5,284 14,734 10,887 57,510 68,397 
1983 1,454 S| (28) SSelivan 9,262 5,143 14,405 10,716 56,866 67,582 
1984 1,679 51,423 5302 9,414 DaiZo 14,539 11,093 56,548 67,641 
1985 1,946 Shi) felts} 53,464 9,762 4,942 14,704 11,708 56,460 68,168 
1986 1,994 49,431 SI AS 10,118 Wei i785 eae 57,168 69,280 
1987 2,305 50,205 52-5110 10,447 8,693 19,140 12,752 58,898 71,650 


1988 2,708 50,604 53,312 10,860 8,125 18,985 13,568 58,729 72,297 


1 Represents police personnel strength as of December 31 of each year. 

2 Prior to 1986, this category includes cadets and other full-time employees. From 1986 onward, this category includes 
special constables and other personnel (i.e. civilians, cadets, auxiliaries). 

Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 


Table 19. | Sentenced admissions to provincial facilities, by sex, Canada, 1983-84 to 1987-88 


Total 
sentenced Women Men 

admissions 
1983-84 129,748 7,185 121,963 
1984-85 23 eral 7,426 116,345 
1985-86 119,299 8,351 110,948 
1986-87 116,269 6,976 109,293 
1987-88 117,374 8,216 109,158 


Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 
85-211. 
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a 


Table 20. Warrant of committal admissions to federal penitentiaries, by sex, Canada, 1983-84 to 1987-88 


Total 
warrant of Women Men 

committal 

admissions 
1983-84 4,059 99 3,960 
1984-85 3,956 86 3,870 
1985-86 4,076 140 3,936 
1986-87 3,741 98 3,643 
1987-88 3,988 105 3,883 


ee ee 
Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 
85-211. 
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Table 22. 


Cause of death 


Suicide 


Natural causes 


Accidental 


Murder 


Legal intervention 


Unknown 


Total 


Sources: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 85-211 and Correctional Services Canada, Offender Information Databases. 
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Table 23. Releases of federal inmates, by type of release and sex, Canada, 1983-84 to 1987-88 


1983-1984 1984-1985 1985-1986 1986-1987 1987-1988 
Type of release/Custody 


Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men 


Expiration of sentence 7 395 12 403 th 451 7 481 5 418 
From provincial custody 2 1 5 6 1 7 3 24 - 64 
From federal custody 5 394 7 397 444 4 457 5 354 

Full parole! Si/enleaoS 61 1,621 50 1,546 Ome OTA Ofc 143 
From provincial custody 31 21 25 SIS) 19 22 35 52 44 175 
From federal custody 26 1,742 SOmEOCO Cimino: 41 1,819 43 1,968 

Mandatory supervision2 46 2,865 BS), 6)0)11 7 S2m 33332 ST SIAn7, 45 733326 

From provincial custody 21 15 22 V7 7 26 13 94 16 229 
From federal custody 25 2,850 33 3,000 iy ehetoys' 24 3,383 29 3,097 
Other type of release 1S 189 e/ 215 6 184 7 154 4 147 
From provincial custody 8 4 4 - 1 21 S 16 1 14 
From federal custody 7 185 6} 2NS S 163 4 138 3 133 
Total 125 5,212 135 5,256 95 5,513 127 5,983 141 6,034 
From provincial custody 62 41 56 58 38 76 54 186 61 482 
From federal custody 63 5,171 79 «5,198 57 5,437 Tel GY ATS 80 5,552 


1 Includes continuation of full parole. 

2 Includes continuation of mandatory supervision. 

Sources: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 85-211 and Correctional Services Canada, Offender Information Databases. 
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MINORITY GROUPS 


that the great strength and 

diversity of Canada’s cultural 
and societal values derive from 
several centuries of successive 
waves of immigrants arriving from 
different continents, augmenting 
the unique and established 
customs of Canada’s aboriginal 
community. Initially it was settlers 
of French origin, joined later by 
the British, who began this ethnic 
mosaic, to be followed in more 
recent history by immigrants from 
other European countries, then the 
West Indies, Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. These latter origins 
particularly contributed to what has 
become commonly referred to as 
"visible minority" groups. 

Unfortunately, these same 
values that contributed to such 
variety in Canada’s cultural 
heritage may work against persons 
belonging to minority groups in 
their pursuit of education and 
workforce experience because of 
misconceptions or prejudices on 
the part of society. If one were to 
consider as "minorities", in 
addition to Canada’s aboriginal 
and immigrant populations, all 
those who experienced some level 
of disability sufficient to impair a 
range of activities which most 
persons carried out daily, the 
aggregate count would approach 8 
million persons, or just over 30% 
of the total population. Of course, 
some qualification is necessary re- 
garding this figure as it represents 
an undetermined proportion of 
duplicated counts such as 
disabled immigrants, disabled 


t is generally acknowledged 


aboriginals, etc. At any rate, as 
the next four sections demon- 
Strate, there are significant statis- 
tical differences accounted for by 
sex and/or minority group status, 
both within these minority com- 
munities and in comparison with 
their counterparts in the remainder 
of the population. 


Aboriginal 


Information on Canada’s aboriginal 
population as presented in this 
section is based on respondents’ 
answers to the following ethnic or 
cultural origin question in the 1986 
Census: "To which ethnic or cul- 
tural group(s) did you or did your 
ancestors belong? (Mark as many 
as apply)". Persons with abori- 
ginal origins could check the 
following groups: North American 
Indian, Metis or Inuit, or they could 
write-in their ancestry. In this sec- 
tion, three groupings are pre- 
sented for comparative purposes: 
aboriginal origins Only, aboriginal 
and non-aboriginal origins (those 
reporting both an aboriginal and 
one or more non-aboriginal origins 
(e.g., British, French), and non- 
aboriginal origins. 

As noted on the tables, a 
number of Indian Reserves (136) 
representing approximately 45,000 
people were incompletely 
enumerated in the 1986 Census 
and are, therefore, not included in 
the figures. 

In 1986, there were 192,125 
females of aboriginal origin only 
and 170,335 of both aboriginal and 


non-aboriginal together (Table 1). 
Of those with aboriginal origins 
Only, or in combination with non- 
aboriginal origins, about 1 in 3 
were considered "young" (0-14 
years) compared with roughly 1 
in 5 females of non-aboriginal 
ancestry. Those with only 
aboriginal origins tended to be a 
little older than those combined 
with non-aboriginal, as in the case 
of the 65 years and over age 
group (3.9% and 1.9%, 
respectively). 

In terms of language spoken 
at home, only 23% of females 
with only aboriginal origins 
reported speaking an aboriginal 
language at home, as did less 
than 1% of those who had mixed 
aboriginal and non-aboriginal 
origins. 

Females aged 15 years and 
over reporting an ancestry 
involving both aboriginal and non- 
aboriginal origins, displayed a 
better educational profile in 
certain respects than either their 
aboriginal only or non-aboriginal 
counterparts. For example, only 
11% had less than grade 9 
schooling compared with 37%, 
and 17% for these other two 
groups, respectively (Figure 1). 
Similarly, 27% had postsecond- 
ary trade and other non-university 
training, higher than the 16-17% 
reported for aboriginal only, or 
the 24% of the non-aboriginal 
population. A comparatively 
small proportion of females of 
only aboriginal ancestry went on 
to successfully achieve a 
university degree (1.3%). 
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Figure 1 Female aboriginal and non-aboriginal populations 15 years of age and over, by selected 
levels of schooling, Canada, 1986 
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Source: Aboriginal Peoples Output Program, A Data Book on Canada's Aboriginal Population, 1986 Census of Canada, 


Statistics Canada. 


Females of only aboriginal 
origins had the lowest labour force 
participation rate and the second 
highest (only males in this group 
were higher) unemployment rate 
for all the groups shown in Table 
2. Only 4 in every 10 aged 15 and 
over were in the labour force, 
compared with around 6 in 10 for 
males in the same group, or 
females in either the mixed 
aboriginal and non-aboriginal 
group or the non-aboriginal 
population. Their unemployment 
rate was 28.2%, well over twice 
the experience of non-aboriginal 
females. 

Outside of the "traditional" 
gender-oriented fluctuations in 
occupations expected of the 
general population, there were 
only slight variations on the basis 
of aboriginal identity as depicted 
for the four broad occupational 
groups presented in Figure 2. 
Clerical and related occupations 
accounted for almost 30% of those 
females specifying both aboriginal 
and non-aboriginal origins, com- 
pared with between 21% and 22% 
of the aboriginal only females. 
For the latter group, about one- 


quarter were engaged in service 
occupations and one-fifth in 
professional and related pursuits. 
The median value of total 
income from all sources for 
females of only aboriginal origin 
amounted to $6,817 (Table 2). 
That is to say, half of the females 
in this group made more (in 1985) 
and half made less than that 
amount. Females reporting 
ancestry involving both aboriginal 
and non-aboriginal origins fared 
somewhat better, with a median 
income of $8,549, but still below 
that of the female non-aboriginal 
population alone ($9,601). 


Immigrants 


Immigrants, in this report, are 
defined as permanent residents of 
Canada who are not Canadian 
citizens by birth. Such persons 
normally would also report a valid 
year of immigration. Excluded 
from the counts are institution- 
alized residents and approximately 
45,000 persons on incompletely 
enumerated Indian Reserves and 
Settlements. 


Canada’s 3,908,155 strong 
immigrant population, as of June 
1986, represented 16% of the 
nation’s total. Females account- 
ed for about 51% of the 
immigrant community. The age 
distribution of male and female 
immigrants is quite similar, 
although compared with the non- 
immigrant population, immigrants 
are much older on the average. 
Almost 1 in 5 female immigrants 
are 65 years of age and over, 
compared with only 1 in 10 non- 
immigrants (Table 3). Conversely, 
on a proportional basis, there are 
about one-fifth as many girls (O- 
14 years old) among immigrants 
as non-immigrants. 

For the six major ethnic 
origins selected, the most 
obvious difference was in the 
proportion reporting French, 
accounting for just over 2% of 
female immigrants versus closer 
to 30% of the non-immigrant 
population. Figure 3 indicates 
quite clearly the dramatic swing 
away from ethnic origins 
associated with European 
countries for females arriving 
previous to 1967, to favour 
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Figure 2 Female aboriginal and non-aboriginal populations 15 years of age and over, by selected 
occupations, Canada, 1986 
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Figure 3. Female immigrants, by selected ethnic origins and period of immigration, 
Canada, 1986 
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Chinese and South Asian origins in 
the most recent period shown 
(1978-1986). 

On the whole, female immi- 
grants 15 years of age and over 
were less educated than either 
male immigrants or the female 
non-immigrant population. Over 1 
in 4 possessed less than grade 9 
level, compared with 1 in 5 men, 
and over 1 in 6 female non- 
immigrants (Table 4). The inci- 
dence of less than grade 9 
schooling ranged from as high as 
50% for female immigrants aged 
65 years and over to 5% for the 15 
to 24 age group (Figure 4). Only 
in this youngest age group was 
the rate for females less than for 
male immigrants. Although a 
lower proportion of female immi- 
grants had acquired a secondary 
certificate (11.5%) or trade and 
other non-university training 
(21.5%), they exceeded their non- 
immigrant counterparts at the 
university level by about 2 
percentage points (9.4% versus 
7.6%). Except for a slight reversal 
in the case of 1981-1986, it would 
appear that, generally, the younger 
a person was at the time of arrival 
in Canada and the more recent the 
period of immigration, the lower 
the rate of less than grade 9 
schooling (Table 5). Female immi- 
grants who were only 0-4 years of 
age and who had immigrated 


between 1961 and 1970 had the 
lowest incidence in this respect at 
1.5%. 

Among immigrants who had 
attained a postsecondary degree, 
certificate or diploma, close to 
30% of the females indicated their 
major field of study as commerce, 
management and business admi- 
nistration (Table 4). This was just 
over double the experience of 
male immigrants. Similarly, 
disciplines dealing with health 
professions, sciences and techno- 
logies were associated more with 
female (1 in 5) than male (1 in 20) 
immigrants. Immigrants speci- 
fying engineering and applied 
sciences as their predominant 
area of learning were in most 
cases males, outnumbering 
females in this area by a consider- 
able margin. For the most part, for 
the major fields of study selected, 
there were not very significant 
differences in formal training 
between female immigrant and 
non-immigrant classes. 

Labour force participation 
rates for females 15 years of age 
and over showed little variation by 
immigrant status or age, as seen 
in Table 6. However, proportion- 
ately, fewer female than male 
immigrants participated, both for 
ages 15-24 (64.7% versus 68.7%) 
and, more noticeably, for those 
aged 25 years and over (52.1% 


Figure 4 Percentage of immigrant and non-immigrant populations 
with less than grade nine schooling’, by age group 


and sex, Canada, 1986 
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’ Includes “no schooling and kindergarten only”. 
Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


versus 77.4%). With respect to 
unemployment, female immi- 
grants enjoyed an advantage over 
their non-immigrant counterparts 
(9.5% to 11.6%) but were less 
fortunate than their male 
companions (7.2%). 

The three major occupational 
groups - clerical and related, 
professional and related, and 
service occupations — together 
accounted for close to two-thirds 
of female immigrant employment, 
compared with only one-third of 
the males, but still less than the 
almost three-quarters of female 
non-immigrants. More recent 
immigration (1978-1986) has 
shown an occupational swing 
away from the first two of these 
large groups reflecting sizeable 
increases in the proportion going 
into service occupations (24%) 
and product fabricating, assem- 
bling and repairing (15.4%) 
(Figure 5). 

A higher proportion of female 
immigrants were self-employed 
(in unincorporated business) than 
non-immigrants (4.3% versus 
3.2%), but still less than half the 
rate of male immigrants (9.2%). 
An analysis of income for female 
immigrants reveals a higher total 
median income ($9,983) than 
non-immigrants ($9,420), with a 
slightly lower average employ- 
ment income for those who 
worked full-time/full-year ($19,721 
compared with $20,062). On a 
part-time basis, however, female 
immigrant workers out-earned 
their non-immigrant equivalents 
by $8,997 to $7,810. It is 
important to note also, that in 
comparing immigrant and non- 
immigrant data in the area of 
labour force activity and income, 
no adjustments have been made 
to allow for different compositions 
of the two groups as, for 
example, in the area of different 
age structures or other population 
characteristics. 


UK) EE 2 EE SRE SE ES ES, SE OEE ST) 
Disabled persons 
Disabilities impose additional 


hardships on Canadians in the 
conduct of their everyday lives, 
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Figure 5 Female immigrants, by selected occupations and period of immigration, 


Canada, 1986 
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Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-155. 


and may pose considerable 
barriers with respect to their 
learning and working experiences. 
In 1986 and 1987, a Health and 
Activity Limitation Survey was 
carried out by Statistics Canada to 
probe into the nature and severity 
of these disabilities using the 
World Health Organization defini- 
tion, which is,"...any restriction or 
lack (resulting from an impairment) 
of ability to perform an activity in 
the manner or within the range 
considered normal for a human 
being". Information was collected 
representing persons of all ages 
residing in households, special 
care institutions and homes for 
senior Canadians. The emphasis 
in this report is of course on 
females, in households only, and 
those aged 15 years and over. 

In total, an estimated 
3,316,870 Canadians experienced 
some level of disability, divided 
between 13.8% of the female and 
12.7% of the male population 
(Table 7). The rate of disability in- 
creased with age, advancing from 
4.7% of females aged 0-14 years 
to 46.8% of those 65 years of age 
and over. A significantly higher 


number and proportion of disabled 
females 15 years and over reside 
in institutions than is the case with 
males (Table 8). While disabled 
women also outnumber men in 
households, they are slightly less 
on a proportionate basis. 

While disabilities affecting 
mobility are the most common for 
both men and women over 15, 
almost 3 in 4 disabled females are 
thus afflicted, compared with just 
over 2 of 4 males (Table 9). 
Disabled women are also more 
likely than men to suffer from 
limitations on their agility (59.6%) 
and seeing (18.7%), while men 
appear more prone to impaired 
hearing (36.8%) (Figure 6). Defini- 
tions of the various types of 
disabilities used in the survey are 
included at the end of this section. 

The effects of disabilities on 
educational attainment are much 
more profound in a comparison 
with the non-disabled population, 
than within the disabled commu- 
nity. Disabled males and females 
are between two and three times 
as likely to have attained less than 
grade 9 schooling, as their non- 
disabled counterparts (Figure 7, 


Table 10). At the same time, 
disabled persons with a post- 
secondary certificate, diploma or 
university degree occur with only 
about half the frequency of 
persons without disabilities, 
regardless of sex. Looking at the 
educational level of just the 
disabled, there are less notice- 
able differences by sex. A 
slightly higher proportion (13.6%) 
of disabled women tended to 
pursue successfully a postsecon- 
dary education by way of a 
certificate, diploma or university 
degree than disabled men 
(11.4%). On the other hand, 
there were also proportionately 
more (38.8°) disabled females 
than males (35.9°0) with less than 
grade 9. 

The effects of health and 
activity limitations were acutely 
noticeable from a workforce point 
of view. Where labour force 
participation 1s concerned, 
disability tends to exaggerate the 
traditional male female separa- 
tion. For example, disabled 
women participate at a rate 
considerably less (37.5%) than 
disabled men (59.2%) in the 
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Figure 6 Disabled persons 15 years of age and over in households, by nature of disability! and sex, 
Canada, 1986 
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’ Includes persons reporting multiple disabilities. 
Source: Health and Activity Limitation Survey, Statistics Canada, 1986. 


labour force. The difference ployment than males, accounting problems of getting work and 
between non-disabled participation for 17 of every 100 disabled and remaining employed, it is encour- 
rates is not quite as wide (67.9% between 11 and 12 of those aging to note that for those 
versus 88.1%, respectively) (Table without disability (Figure 8). (disabled) who have been able to 
11). Females, whether disabled or Although we have seen how enter the work force, their distri- 
not, experience higher unem- disabilities can accentuate the bution by occupational skills is 


not too unlike that of their non- 
Figure 7 Disabled and non-disabled persons 15 years of age and _ disabled colleagues. Considering 
over in households, by highest level of schooling and the data in Table 12, there are 
sex, Canada, 1986 only a few categories where limi- 
tations may have played a role, 
such as in semi-skilled manual 
workers and "professionals". 


Women For women aged 15 to 64 
years, the apparent impact of 
being disabled on median em- 
Post-seconda 
GB visavied Bett catai ce ployment income ($8,360 versus 
Non- diploma or $10,000 for non-disabled) is not 


university degree nearly so great as the gap 


between them and their male 
counterparts. It is necessary to 
note, however, that a much 
greater proportion of women work 
part-time. At $19,250, men’s 


Secondary / with 
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certificate, and 
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no certificate 


dee! median employment income was 
ese over twice as high as that of 
women (Figure 9, Table 13). If 
80% 60 40 20 0 0 20 40 60 80% One considers income from all 


sources for all disabled women 
and men aged 15 and over, the 


female/male ratio improves to 
Source: Health and Activity Limitation Survey, Statistics Canada, 1986. 63.0% 


Definitions of types of disa- 
bility used in the Health and 
Activity Limitation Survey 


Mobility: Limited in ability to 
walk, move from room to room, 
carry an object for 10 metres, or 
stand for long periods. 


Agility: Limited in ability to bend, 
dress or undress oneself, get in 
and out of bed, cut toenails, use 
fingers to grasp or hand objects, 
reach or cut own food. 


Seeing: Limited in ability to read 
ordinary newsprint or to see 
someone from 4 metres, even 
when wearing glasses. 


Hearing: Limited in ability to hear 
what is being said in conversation 
with one other person or two or 
more persons, even when using a 
hearing aid. 


Speaking: Limited in ability to 
speak and be understood. 


Other: Limited because of 
learning disability, or emotional or 
psychiatric disability, or because 
of developmental delay. 


Unknown: Limited but nature not 
specified. 


(SS DE Ga RE Peat SERS Da 
Visible minorities 


In order to discuss information 
pertaining to visible minority 
groups, it is necessary to first 
describe the Employment Equity 
Program at Statistics Canada. 


The Employment Equity Act: 
The Act was proclaimed in August 
1986. The objectives of the Act 
are to identify and eliminate 
employment practices which result 
in employment barriers for four 
designated groups (women, abori- 
ginal peoples, visible minorities 
and persons with disabilities) and 
to ensure that such groups 
achieve a degree of employment 
proportionate to their representa- 
tion in the work force as defined 
by qualification, eligibility or 
geography. 
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Federally-regulated employers 
and Crown corporations with 100 
employees or more are obliged to 
implement employment equity 
measures and to submit annual 
reports to Employment and 
Immigration Canada detailing the 
representation of the four target 
groups in specific occupation 
groups, salary ranges, hirings, 
promotions and terminations. 
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Statistics Canada’s role: 
Statistics Canada has an obliga- 
tion to ensure that the best 
possible labour force data exist to 
help define the nature of 
employment inequity in Canada 
and to provide statistical support 
for the design and evaluation of 
remedial programs pertaining to 
employment equity. A related 
responsibility is to provide 


Figure 8 Disabled and non-disabled persons 15 years of age and 
over in households, by labour force participation, 
unemployment rate and sex, Canada, 1986 
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Source: Health and Activity Limitation Survey, Statistics Canada, 1986. 


Figure 9 Ratio of female to male median income for disabled and 
non-disabled persons in households, by age group, 


Canada, 1986 
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Source: Health and Activity Limitation Survey, Statistics Canada, 1986. 
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consultation on data which can be 
used for employment equity 
purposes. 

Statistics Canada-based 
projects initiated in support of the 
Employment Equity Act cover 
extensive testing of standardized 
questions for use in future 
surveys, data collection, produc- 
tion of large-scale data packages, 
data quality studies directed at 
employment equity issues, and an 
extensive research and analysis 
program. 


Data requirements: Data from a 
variety of sources are required to 
support the administration of the 
Employment Equity Act. The key 
statistical requirement is for 
benchmark data which are 
intended to assist employers in 
evaluating, planning and 
implementing employment equity 
programs. 

The 1986 Census served as 
the main source of benchmark 
data for women, aboriginal 
peoples and visible minorities. A 
post-censal survey, the Health and 
Activity Limitation Survey (HALS) 
generated statistics on persons 
with disabilities. Together, these 
two surveys provided information 
about the numbers and percent- 
ages of designated group popu- 
lations as well as their labour force 
activities and occupations within 
given labour market areas. 
Employers then, in tandem with 
internal work force data, are able 
to assess their own performance 
and develop realistic goals and 
timetables for achieving a 
representative work force. 


Visible minorities: Data 
pertaining to women, aboriginal 
peoples, and persons with 
disabilities are readily available 
from regular survey series outside 
of the Employment Equity 


Program and analyses are 
presented elsewhere in this 
publication. The following focuses 
on visible minorities, for which 
group Employment Equity is the 
principal source. 

The definition of visible mino- 
rities is not provided by Statistics 
Canada but originates from the 
Employment Equity Regulations. 
For the purpose of employment 
equity, visible minorities refer to 
"persons other than aboriginal 
peoples who are non-Caucasian in 
race or non-white in colour”. 

Benchmark data for visible 
minorities were derived mainly 
from the ethnic origin variable in 
the 1986 Census. In some cases, 
information on place of birth and 
mother tongue was also used in 
conjunction with ethnic origin data 
to identify visible minorities. Ten 
visible minority groups were 
established by the Interdepart- 
mental Working Group on 
Employment Equity. These are: 
Blacks; Indo-Pakistani; Chinese; 
Korean; Japanese; South East 
Asians; Filipino; other Pacific 
Islanders; West Asians and Arabs; 
and Latin Americans. 


Statistical highlights: As the 
figures in Table 14 indicate, 
females in visible minority groups 
had a higher participation rate 
(64.5%) than the total for the 
female population 15 years and 
over (55.9%) but a considerably 
lower rate than men in their own 
group (80.2%). The 
unemployment rates among 
visible minorities were not too 
dissimilar from other rates whether 
by sex or visible minority status. 

Of the population 15 years 
and over who worked in 1985 or 
1986, 6.3% belonged to visible 
minority groups (Table 15), 
comprising 3.4% males and 2.9% 
females. 


Females in visible minorities 
accounted for a larger 
representation among clerical 
workers (4.6%) and service 
workers (4.3%) compared with 
other pursuits, even outpacing 
their male counterparts in these 
two areas. 

Their representation was 
much lower among "skilled crafts 
and trades", "foremen/women", 
"upper-level managers" and 
"semi-skilled manual workers", 
amounting to under 1% in each 
case. 

As can be seen from Table 
16, close to three-quarters of the 
visible minority women who 
worked in 1985 or 1986 held 
jobs in just the following four 
occupational groups added 
together: clerical workers, other 
manual workers, service workers 
and professionals. 

These were primarily the 
largest occupations employing 
visible minority men with the 
exception of clerical workers, 
which, in their case, ranked fifth. 


Other information on 
employment equity: The 
Employment Equity Availability 
Data Report on Designated 
Groups has been developed by 
the Employment Equity Branch, 
Employment and Immigration 
Canada to assist employers to 
comply with the requirements of 
the Employment Equity Act, 
1986. The statistical highlights 
and tabular data presented here 
are extracted from this Report. 

Employment and Immigration 
Canada has also prepared the 
Employment Equity Act Annual 
Report to Parliament 1988. This 
document presents the results 
reported by individual employers 
for the calendar year 1987. 
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Table 1. Age, home language and selected levels of schooling of aboriginal’ and non-aboriginal populations’, 
by sex, Canada, 1986 


Aboriginal Aboriginal and Non- 
origins non-aboriginal aboriginal 
only2 origins$ origins 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
No. 
Total population 192,125 187,100 170,335 162,165 12,291,090 12,019,190 
0-14 years 66,030 68,600 61,610 63)5a5 2,498,065 2,630,070 
15-64 years 1alB2555 Wines 105;525 95,955 8,380,680 8,326,910 
65 years and over e035 My lkess 3,205 2,675 1,412,345 1,062,210 
Home language 
English only iti3,565 107,360 149,295 143,990 8,096,660 7,984,665 
French only 10,910 10,720 13,945 11,990 2,928,820 2,822,090 
Aboriginal only 44,455 46,945 910 885 ie be 
All other4 23,190 22,070 6,185 Behe, 1,263,495 1,210,475 
Level of schooling 
(Population 15 years and over) 
Less than grade 95 47,145 45,380 12,020 12,640 1,708,610 1,567,925 
Secondary certificate 6,990 5,835 1357.50 10,195 1,415,400 1,059,045 
Trade and other non-university 20,740 20,625 29,270 27,360 2,317,875 2,374,905 


University degree 1,590 7320 6,595 6,125 FEOr205 1,077,605 


1 Excludes an estimated 45,000 persons on 136 incompletely enumerated Indian Reserves and Settlements. 

2 Includes both single and multiple aboriginal origin responses. 

3 Refers to persons who reported both an aboriginal origin and one or more non-aboriginal origin(s). 

4 Includes persons reporting more than one aboriginal language and/or non-aboriginal language. 

5 Includes "no schooling and kindergarten only". 

Source: Aboriginal Peoples Output Program, A Data Book on Canada’s Aboriginal Population, 1986 Census of Canada, 
Statistics Canada. 


Table 2. Labour force activity, selected occupations and income of aboriginal’ and non-aboriginal 
populations! 15 years of age and over, by sex, Canada, 1986 
Aboriginal Aboriginal and Non- 
origins non-aboriginal aboriginal 
only2 origins3 origins 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
Population 15 years and over No. 126,095 118,500 108,725 98,630 9,793,035 9,389,120 
Participation rate % 40.2 60.8 63.6 81.8 56.0 716 
Unemployment rate % 28.2 S2A1 Wal 15.8 11.0 9.3 
Occupation 
Clerical and related No. 10,955 2,955 20,510 5,120 1,792,745 486,335 
Professional and related4 No. 9,745 5,670 12,220 8,395 1,114,785 943,165 
Service No. 12,260 6,645 14,840 9,335 847,815 726,635 
Construction and trades No. 540 12,870 855 9,640 17,195 712,875 
Median (total) income® - 1985 $ 6,817 8,533 8,549 16,396 9,601 20,001 


Excludes an estimated 45,000 persons on 136 incompletely enumerated Indian Reserves and Settlements. 

Includes both single and multiple aboriginal origin responses. 

Refers to persons who reported both an aboriginal origin and one or more non-aboriginal origin(s). 

Includes natural sciences, engineering and mathematics, social sciences, religion, teaching, medicine and health, 
artistic, literary, recreational and related fields. 

5 Excludes persons with no income in 1985. 

Source: Aboriginal Peoples Output Program, A Data Book on Canada’s Aboriginal Population, 1986 Census of Canada, 
Statistics Canada. 
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Table 3. Age and selected ethnic origins of immigrant and non-immigrant populations, by sex, Canada, 1986 
Women Men 
Immigrant Non-immigrant Immigrant Non-immigrant 

No. % No. %o No. % No. % 
Total population 1,995,665 100.0 10,657,890 100.0 1,912,490 100.0 10,455,965 100.0 
0-14 years 91,380 4.6 2,534,320 23.8 97,720 Shi 2,664,490 20.0) 
15-64 years 1,529,990 76.7 7,074,770 66.4 IBOZO MOO TS) TL 7,008,985 67.0 
65 years and over 374,295 18.8 1,048,800 9.8 289,585 Loe 782,490 as 
Ethnic origins! 
British 433,025 21ef 2,762,900 25.9 371,765 19.4 2,765,030 26.4 
French 46,845 2:3 3,059,370 CONG 43,535 2:3 2,943,415 28.2 
Italian IWow2so 8.8 165,005 105) 194,800 10.2 174,525 Us7 
Chinese 136,720 6.9 44,940 0.4 130,265 6.8 48,385 0.5 
German 129,505 6.5 312,240 2.9 121,675 6.4 333,300 3.2 
South Asian? 96,805 4.9 33,905 0.3 101,450 5:3 34,640 0.3 


1 Includes persons reporting only one single response. 

2 Includes the single origins of Bengali, Gujarati, Punjabi, Singhalese, Tamil, Bangladeshi, East Indian, Pakistani and Sri 
Lankan. 

Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-155. 


Table 4. Level of schooling and selected major fields of study of immigrant and non-immigrant populations 15 
years of age and over, by sex, Canada, 1986 
Women Men 
Immigrant Non-immigrant Immigrant Non-immigrant 
No. %o No. % No. %o No. % 
Population 15 years and over 1,904,285 100.0 8,123,565 100.0 1,814,770 100.0 7,791,480 100.0 
Less than grade 9! 493,090 25:9) 274680 5e7 366,675 20 2 melee O25 16.2 
Secondary certificate PNET PAS) Wal) Wea Oe 15.0 152,000 8.4 923,075 11.8 
Trade and other non-university 409,580 Calisy —  iikele tev eho, 24.1 480,565 26.5 1,942,335 24.9 
University degree 178,780 9.4 614,655 7.6 274,880 om 810,170 10.4 
Major field of study? 562,300 100.0 2,396,585 100.0 757,825 100.0 2,547,465 100.0 
Engineering and applied sciences? 30,685 525) 84,905 SS 374,890 49:5 1,212,685 47.6 
Commerce, management and business 
administration 161,825 28.8 727,270 30.3 106,845 14.1 411,545 16.1 
Health professions, sciences and 
technologies 105,435 18.8 478:1\65.9)20.0 36,900 4.9 98,365 3.9 


1 Includes "no schooling and kindergarten". 
2 Persons with postsecondary qualifications. 
3 Includes engineering and applied science technologies and trades. 
Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-155. 
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Table 5. Percentage of the immigrant population 15 years of age and over with less than grade nine 
schooling', by sex and age at immigration, showing period of immigration, Canada, 1986 


Percentage with less than grade nine schooling by period of immigration 


Sex and age at immigration Before 1961 to 1971 to 1981 to 

Total 1961 1970 1980 19862 

% 

Women - Total 25.9 33.8 22.5 18.2 20.8 
0 - 4 years 13.4 19.0 1n5 4.6 = 
5 -19 years Pape S20 16.5 8.3 10.3 
20-39 years 25.6 38.1 24.8 14.7 11.4 
40-64 years 49.6 56.4 50.5 47.6 44.3 
65 years and over 59.6 74.1 635 60.8 Simi 
Men - Total 20.2 28.9 16.1 11.9 14.0 
0 - 4 years Ader 16.9 1.6 6.4 - 
5 -19 years 16.9 26.6 10.7 6.5 10.7 
20-39 years 21.4 Sie) 19.2 10.9 9.4 
40-64 years 33.5 44.7 37.0 27.9 25.9 


65 years and over 43.3 70.0 48.8 45.5 40.2 


1 Includes "no schooling and kindergarten”. 
2 First 6 months only. 
Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 6. Labour force activity, selected occupations and income of immigrant and non-immigrant populations 
15 years of age and over, by sex, Canada, 1986 
Women Men 

Immigrant Non-immigrant Immigrant Non-immigrant 
Population 15 years and over No. 1,904,285 8,123,565 1,814,770 7,791,480 
Participation rate % 53.5 56.5 76.4 WIL 
15-24 years %o 64.7 64.8 68.7 70.9 
25 years and over % 52.1 54.1 77.4 79.9 
Unemployment rate % 9.5 11.6 7.2 10.2 
15-24 years % Ut 16.8 15.6 VHS 
25 years and over % 8.6 9.8 6.2 8.1 

% % % %o 

Occupations - total No. 994,480 100.0 4,451,535 100.0 1,364,605 100.0 5,929,610 100.0 
Clerical and related No. 280,020 28.2 1,544,185 34.7 80,465 5.9 413,945 7.0 
Professional and related! No. 188,305 18.9 948,435 21.3 219,745 16.1 W3i1,399)) 12:4: 
Service occupations No. 173,600 Wf AON hN(0) 15.8 158,260 ieo 584,355 9.9 
Class of worker 
Paid employees No. 921,070 92.6 4,197,425 94.3 1,153,140 S42 Son OlOnOMmmomee 
Self-employed (unincorporated) No. 42,875 4.3. 143,980 Son 2540. 9.2 HNN 187 
Median (total) income2 - 1985 $ 9,983 9,420 21,345 19,326 
Average employment income? - 1985 
Worked full-year, full-time $ 19,721 20,062 31,843 30,163 
Worked part-year or part-time $ 8,997 7,810 16,070 12,977 


1 Includes natural sciences, engineering and mathematics, social sciences, medicine and health, teaching, religion, 
artistic, literary, recreational and related occupations. 

2 Excludes persons with no income in 1985. 

Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 93-155. 
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Table 7. Disability rates in the Canadian population, by age group and sex, 1986-87 
Sex and age group Disability Population ' 
rate 

%o No. 
Both sexes 13.2 25,061,270 
0-14 years 5.2 5,325,190 
15-34 years 57 8,570,150 
35-64 years 1S 8,481,270 
65 years and over 45.5 2,684,660 
Women 13.8 12,714,830 
0-14 years 4.7 2,594,605 
15-34 years 5.4 4,294,310 
35-64 years 15:6 4,271,695 
65 years and over 46.8 1,554,220 
Men 12.7 12,346,440 
0-14 years SEA 2,730,585 
15-34 years 5.9 4,275,840 
35-64 years 15.8 4,209,575 
65 years and over 43.7 1,130,440 


1 Estimate of population covered by the survey. The 1986 Census of Canada showed a total of 25,309,330. 


Source: Health and Activity Limitation Survey, Statistics Canada, 1986-87. 


Table 8. 
Canada, 1986-87 


Households/Institutions 


No. 
Households 1,468,245 
Institutions! 158,955 
Total 1,627,200 


Disabled persons 15 years of age and over in households and in institutions', by sex, 


Women 
% No. 
90.2 1,326,305 
9.8 85,925 
100.0 1,412,230 


’ Special care institutions and homes for senior Canadians. 
Source: Health and Activity Limitation Survey, Statistics Canada, 1986-87. 


Table 9. 
1986 

Nature of disability 

No. 
Mobility 1,075,130 
Agility 875,275 
Seeing 273,965 
Hearing 373,065 
Speaking 71,740 
Other 398,875 
Unknown 74,420 
Total! 1,468,245 


Women 
% No. 
Ore: 725,620 
59.6 663,125 
fet 7 171,910 
25.4 487,790 
4.9 89,195 
Pah Pa 363,545 
a 99,885 
1,326,305 


Estimated 
number of 
disabled 
persons 


No. 


3,316,870 
277,445 
486,930 

1,330,500 

15221,995 


1,748,450 
121,255 
233,925 
665,615 
727,655 


1,568,420 
156,190 
253,005 


664,885 
494,340 


Men 
% 


93.9 
6.1 


100.0 


Disabled persons 15 years of age and over in households, by nature of disability and sex, Canada, 


Men 


’ Components include persons reporting multiple disabilities, and therefore add to more than the total shown. 
Source: Health and Activity Limitation Survey, Statistics Canada, 1986. 
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Table 10. Disabled and non-disabled persons 15 years of age and over in households, by highest level of 
schooling and sex, Canada, 1986 


Level of schooling Disabled Non-disabled 

Women Men Women Men 

No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Less than grade 9! 568,980 38.8 476,315 35.9 1,180,240 13.9 1,148,325 14.0 
Secondary (with or without certificate) 534,330 36.4 484,305 36.5 3,843,420 45.3 3,429,870 41.8 
Postsecondary, no certificate 164,785 WL 214,285 16.2 1,412,300 16.6 1,711,430 20.9 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 149,835 10.2 82,545 6.2 1,316,790 eis} 938,700 11.4 
University degree 50,310 3.4 68,855 5.2 736,325 SZ 971,890 11.9 
Total 1,468,245 100.0 1,326,305 100.0 8,489,090 100.0 8,200,220 100.0 


y Includes "no schooling and kindergarten". 
Source: Health and Activity Limitation Survey, Statistics Canada, 1986. 


Table 11. Labour force participation rates and unemployment rates: Disabled and non-disabled persons aged 
15-64 in households, by sex, Canada, 1986 


Women Men 
% 

Labour force participation rates 
Disabled persons SW/AS: 59.2 
Non-disabled persons 67.9 88.1 
Unemployment rates 
Disabled persons 17.0 14.2 
Non-disabled persons mee 9.4 


Source: Health and Activity Limitation Survey, Statistics Canada, 1986. 
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ne Ea eS 
Table 12. Disabled and non-disabled employed persons aged 15-64 in households, by occupation’ and sex, 
Canada, 1986 


Occupation Disabled Non-disabled 

Women Men Women Men 

No % No % No. % No % 
Upper level managers 605 0.2 SisO eles 29,535 0.6 150,060 25) 
Middle and other managers 9,995 She 6524 Oe IN SO 5.9 541,470 9.0 
Professionals 34,605 12.8 GE Sas WAS eS 15.8 661,375 10.9 
Semi-professionals and technicians Hla ral O) 6.6 14,305 sore 224,485 4.9 264,010 4.4 
Supervisors 6,450 2.4 Vie) 25) 143,195 3.1 157,990 2.6 
Foremen/women 1,500 0.6 15,130 3.4 22,880 0.5 S2,550 SZ 
Clerical workers 79,325 29.4 26,1130," 5:9 1,462,255 SES 319,360 5:3 
Sales workers 23,650 8.8 33;685'5 6 411,205 8.9 466,770 Tif 
Service workers 31,950 11.9 Al els) OS 578,790 12.6 399,585 6.6 
Skilled crafts and trades 2,940 tet XS 71S) Wai 67,720 18 791,605 14 
Semi-skilled manual workers Toone Sih 66/835) lot 114,595 225) 829,255 13.7 
Other manual workers 30,025 Vit 86,180 19.5 458,960 10.0 1,019,480 16.9 
Occupation not stated 15° 395 BE 20,460 4.6 87,965 1.9 127,440 Pas 
Total all occupations 269,530 100 442,030 100 4,599,795 100 6,040,950 100 


i I ES ee 

1 Based on Employment Equity occupational groups, as found in Schedule lll (Section Il) of the Employment Equity 
Regulations and Schedules, CEIC. 

Source: Health and Activity Limitation Survey, Statistics Canada, 1986. 


EE SS 
Table 13. Disabled and non-disabled persons in households, by median employment income}. 2, median total 
income!. 3 and sex, Canada, 1986 


eee eS ee 


Women Men 
$ 

Disabled persons 
Median employment income? 8,360 19,250 
Median total income? 83175 12,980 
Non-disabled persons 
Median employment income2 10,000 21,000 
Median total income? 10,000 20,855 


i ee ES SS eee 


1 Excludes persons reporting employment or total income which equals zero. 
2 Persons aged 15 to 64 years. 

3 Persons aged 15 years and over. 

Source: Health and Activity Limitation Survey, Statistics Canada, 1986. 
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Table 14. Population 15 years of age and over showing labour force activity of visible minorities, by sex, 
Canada, 1986 


Designated groups Unem- In labour Not in Unem- Parti- 
by sex Total Employed ployed force labour ployment cipation 

force rate rate 

No. % 

Total population 19,634,100 11,702,215 1,347,645 13,049,860 6,584,240 10.3 66.5 
Women 10,027,850 4,978,005 630,680 5,608,690 4,419,160 Vie 55.9 
Men 9,606,255 6,724,215 716,960 7,441,175 2,165,080 9.6 its 
Visible minorities 1,152,495 741,615 89,845 831,460 321,035 10.8 72.1 
Women 589,635 336,390 43,900 380,295 209,340 Wiss 64.5 
Men 562,860 405,225 45,945 451,165 111,695 KO): 80.2 


Note: Totals may not equal the sum of components due to rounding and suppression. 
Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 15. Percentage representation of population 15 years of age and over who worked in 1985 or 1986, by 
occupation, showing visible minorities and sex, Canada, 1986 


Population aged 15+ who worked in 1985 or 1986 


Occupation Total population Visible minorities 

Total Women Men Total Women Men 

%o Yo 

All occupations 100.0 44.0 56.0 6.3 2.9 3.4 
Upper level managers 100.0 ines 82.6 4.1 0.8 Sh) 
Middle and other managers 100.0 Soa 66.9 4.7 1 B72 
Professionals 100.0 a3 46.7 TEA 3:2 3.9 
Semi-professionals and technicians 100.0 50.5 49.5 6.2 3.0 Ss! 
Supervisors 100.0 47.9 52.1 Ved ae 4.2 
Foremen/women 100.0 Sal 91.9 Mo) 0.6 3.0 
Clerical workers 100.0 79.9 20.1 6.2 4.6 1.6 
Sales workers 100.0 48.0 52.0 Sh 20 2.8 
Service workers 100.0 61.3 38.7 8.3 4.3 4.0 
Skilled crafts and trades 100.0 8.3 Sika 3.8 0.5 3.2 
Semi-skilled manual workers 100.0 14.0 86.0 4.8 0.9 3.9 
Other manual workers 100.0 29.2 70.8 7.9 B25 4.4 
Occupation not stated 100.0 45.9 Sant 8.4 4.2 4.2 
Note: Totals may not equal the sum of components due to rounding and suppression. 


Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 16. — Population 15 years of age and over who worked in 1985 or 1986, by occupation, showing visible 
minorities and sex, Canada, 1986 


Population aged 15 + who worked in 1985 or 1986 


Occupation Total population Visible minorities 
Total Women Men Total Women Men 
No. No. % No. %o No. No. % No. % 
All occupations 13,857,775 6,098,175 100.0 7,759,600 100.0 872,695 405,740 100.0 466,955 100.0 
Upper level managers 200,330 34,915 O:Grep1O5:415 2.1 8,200 1,520 0.4 6,680 1.4 
Middle and other managers O55 280 mers23.035 5S SeeeOoe 245 8.4 46,170 14,700 3:64 70 6.7 
Professionals 1,667,195 888,500 14.6 778,700 MONG) 5} ihesiekelsy yeh 77aHs' 13.2 65,240 14.0 
Semi-professionals 
and technicians 635,760 321,340 Sion 445 4.1 39,640 18,830 4.6 20,810 4.5 
Supervisors 336;9i Samo O50 PAS. il7/eyetels 2S 2O:el Op mrthlgico 2.8 14,025 3.0 
Foremen/women 368,960 29,815 0.5 339,145 4.4 13,230 2,275 0.6 10,955 Le) 
Clerical workers 2,360,500 1,886,905 30.9 473,595 6.1 146,745 108,620 26.8 38,125 8.2 
Sales workers 10674655 een Sill2s155 8.4 555,495 7.2. 54,270. 24,635 6.1 29,640 6.3 
Service workers 1,382,455 847,785 13.9 534,675 6.9 115,390 60,005 14.8 55,385 11.9 
Skilled crafts and trades 1,056,650 88,020 1.4 968,625 12:55 39,820 5,670 1.4 34,150 Thee 


Semi-skilled manual workers 1,249,315 Ua KOFAC) 2.9 1,074,245 COMED oO OlLOnmlecOS 2.8 48,405 10.4 


Other manual workers 2,060,755 601,395 9.9 1,459,365 ewe WSS): 1272s 17.9 91,000 19.5 
Occupation not stated 495,995 227,690 Stier cOos0 110 3:0 41-690 2OGiS Bil Liliane 4.5 
qe ee Se ee ee ee eee 
Note: Totals may not equal the sum of components due to rounding and suppression. 


Source: 1986 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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